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CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








ORCHID, chance sown among the moorland heather, 
Scarce seen or tasted by the infrequent bee, 

Set ’mid rough mountain growths, lashed by wild weather, 
With none to foster thee. 


We watch thee fronting all the blasts of heaven, 
Thy slender rootlets grappled fast to rock, 
Enduring from thy morning to thy even 
The buffet and the shock. 


Never thy sun vouchsafed a cloudless shining, 
Never the wind was tempered to thy pain; 

No cloud turned out for thee its silver lining, 
No rainbow followed rain. 


Nourished mid hardness, learning patience slowly 
As hearts must do which know no other food, 
Duty and Memory, companions holy, 
Shared thy bleak solitude. 


Cold touch of Memory, strong chill hand of Duty, 
These held thee fast and ruled thee to the end, 

Until, with smile mysterious gin its beavty, 
Came Death, rewarding friend. 


Earth gave thee scanty cheer, but earth is ended; 
Finished the years of thwarted sacrifice. 

Wesee thee walking forward, well attended, 
Led into Paradise ! 


Heaven is twice;Heaven to one who, hungry-hearted, 
Goes thither knowing no satisfaction here; 

And when we thank the Lord for those departed 
In this sure faith and fear, 


We think of thee, lonely no more forever, 
And tasting, while the eternal years unroll, 
That joy of Heaven, which likea flowing river 
Satisfies every soul. 
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BY MARY H. LEONARD. 





O NOBLE Singer, who with amaranth crowned 
Hast lingered ’mong us long; 

Freedom’s evangel and great Nature’s peace 
Are in thy song. 

A nation’s homage, and a nation’s love 
Rightly to thee belong. 


Valiant for truth wast thou, and bold to espouse 
The rights of souls opprest; 

And yet, O gray-winged thrush, thy quiet strains 
Delighted best 

When thy unwandering heart its joy outpoured 
From its sequestered nest. 


No verse-wright thou, weaving with clever art 
The complex coils of rhyme, 

Nor thine, weak Passion’s Muse that trails her robe 
In Folly’s slime; 

Thy simpie measures lure us by the charm 
Of thought and faith sublime. 


Thou wast not understood by alien ears, 
Thy strenuous music fell 

Strange and uncouth on those who never felt 
The mighty spell 

Of freedom’s force that rugged Nature casts 
On those who woo her well. 


But thy New England knew thee. 
In bold simplicity 

Hast thou portrayed. And now her sous dispersed 
From sea to sea 

Revere thy name, and cherish with delight 
Thy noble poesy. 


All her moods 


O Great Heart, weary with the futile strife 
Of dogma and of creed, 
How soon thou’lt rest thee from thy fourscore years; 
Of God-like deed 
Inthe Eternal Goodness which thy heart 
Hath best interpreted! 
Cotumara, &, C. 
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MR. HARRISON AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


BY E. L. GODKIN, 
EpITOR OF “THE EVENING Post.” 








THE question what policy President Harrison ought 
to adopt with regard to the 40,000 Democrats whom he 
will find in office on the 4th of March next, is an easy 
one enough for a Civil Service reformer to answer. He 
ought to retain those who are competent, honest, and 
discharge the others. But can he do it? 1 believe this 
was the sincere intention of President Cleveland when 
he took office, and found the entire public service from 
top to bottom manned with Republicans. 

I had a conversation on the subject with Mr, Vilas, the 
Postmaster-General, in April, 1885. On the business 
and the rational theory of government, this gentleman 
ought to have been busy at that date with the work of 
acquainting himself with the machinery and personnel 
of the Post-Office Department, so as to improve the serv- 
ice of carrying and distributing the mails and providing 
increased securities against fraud. As a matter of fact, 
he had given no attention whatever to such matters, and 
saw no immediate prospect of his being able to do so. 
He was occupied with an overwhelming mass of applica- 
tions for post-offices and places in post-offices. The 
anteroom was full all day long of men who wished to 
be postmasters or wanted postmastersbips for friends, 
and who confidently expected that the new Administra- 
tion would make a ‘‘ clean sweep.” Mr. Vilas was evi- 
dently visibly moved by this pressure. He did not see 
how he could stand up against the party demand that 
some amends should be made for the stern proscription, 
as regards post-oftices, to which all Democrats had been 
subjected during the previous twenty-five years. He 
said, and said truly, that it was grossly unjust and im- 
politic, systematically to exclude nearly half the voters 
from the Postal Service over a long period of years on 
account of their political opinions, and that the new Ad- 
ministration could not resist the demand that some 
sort of redressal of this wrong should be attempted. 

We (Mr. Dorman B. Eaton accompanied me) concurred 
in this, and asked what the process of redressal was to 
be. As far as we could make out, and as well as I re- 
member, it was to be a process of weeding out, based 
on changes of “ offensive partisanship.” The number of 
Republicans who could be got rid of under this process, 
of course depended on the construction put on the 
phrase, ‘‘ offensive partisanship.” Construed strictly, it 
would remove but few. Construed largely, it would re- 
move nearly the whole body. How it worked is now 
known to every one. As soon as it was spread abroad 
that ‘‘ offensive partisanship” would oust a postmaster, 
charges began to pour in. Probably they were at first 
examined with some care; butas their number increased 
and the party demand for office grew louder, they were 
passed upon with more haste. At last even the pre- 
tense of examination was, probably, laid aside, and va- 
cancies were made on the good old plan of making them 
wherever it was thought ‘‘the party” would be helped 
thereby. What occurred in all places not covered by 
the Civil Service law was of a piece with what occurred 
among the post-offices. President Cleveland has left 
more of his opponents in office than any of his prede- 


1 cessors, but his removals have prodigiously outnumbered 


what his friends and supporters expected. 

You only ask me what I think, or what Civil Service 
reformers think, President Harrison ought to do in this 
matter? But it is hardly possible to answer this ques- 
tion without discussing the question, what he is likely 
to do or be able todo. Hisletter and the plank in the 
Republican platform promise a large part of what we 
ask for. But the experience we have had with Presi- 
dent Cleveland warns us afresh that nearly every Presi- 
dent undergoes, on reaching Washington, a great change, 
of which I think the reasons are mainly physiological, 
after he has been a year or thereabouts in office. A man 
must possess a very remarkable constitution, both phys- 
ical and mental, if, after passing several months both of 
his working and social hours in the company of people 
to whom he is compelled to listen with more or less at- 
tention, and who devote their conversation mainly to 
convincing him that he ought to follow a certain line of 
action, he does not succumb to their importunities, see 
things with their eyes, and reason with their logic. 
Washington is, unlike London, Paris, or Vienna, or 
Rome, a purely political capital. It is the seat of Gov- 





ernment and of nothing else. Its population is largely 
official. The visitors to it who seek the President’s soci- 
ety are mainly politicians, who are interested in having 
him take that view of the Civil Service which enlarges 
his discretion in appointing and removing. The Civil 
Service reformers do not go there, or go in very small 
numbers, and if they do go, see the President but rarely, 
and are not in his political confidence. They are not 
men who manage parties or carry stat2s. Consequent- 
ly he is exposed to the iteration of one view 
such as no other minister of a popular government is 
exposed to, and he gives way to it—unconsciously gives 
way, I have no doubt, very often while fully believing 
that he is living up to his early pledges. 

For this reason I expect tu see, not the present Gene- 
ral Harrison, but the President Harrison who will 
occupy the White House next fall, departing considera- 
bly from the program he is now laying down for him- 
self in the matter of appointments and removals. He 
may set out with the intention of weeding out the Demo- 
cratic officers under the test of efficiency and political 
neutrality, but he will find the difficulty of avoiding 
political tests increase as he goes on, and he will proba- 
bly end as his predecessor ended, by letting the poli- 
ticians have their own way to some extent, in such 
localities as they may select, Nevertheless I am satified 
he will do more for the reform than any of his Republi- 
can predecessors has done, and, possibly, more than 
President Cleveland, because the criticisms bestowed 
on President Cleveland have had the unlooked for effect 
of creating a body of Republican doctrine about Civil 
Service Reform, which even the party leaders will have, 
in some degree, tolive up to. Nearly all of them have 
put themselves on record on this subject, in speeches 
attacking President Cleveland, which must furnish 
President Harrison with some sort of defense against 
them when they urge him into evil courses, as they 
doubtless will, and when he tries to resist, as I cannot 
help hoping he will. The progress is slow and is made 
by fits and starts—but there is progress. 

New YORK CITY. 


GREECE AND THE EASTERN PROBLEM. 








BY J. P. MAHAFFY, 
PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY IN DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 


THERE can be no doubt that Eastern Europe is not in 
a stable condition, that the political arrangements round 
about the Levant which have lasted to our own day, are 
only the relics of a by-gone age, patched up and sewn to- 
gether to keep going till some new solution brings us a 
new political garment for this ragged end of Europe. It 
is strange how narrow and limited European progress 
has hitherto been. Itis the fashion to blame the Turks 
for all the decadence, the decay the backwardness of that 
portion which not only lies near the most advanced na- 
tion, but was at one time far ahead of them all. But, 
however really the Turks are to blame,the far more 
hopeless condition of Spain shows us that an advanced 
and civilized people may fall away without their inter- 
ference, and if it be indeed the Roman Catholic system 
with its horrible Inquisition which has produced this 
miserable result, then it is far better to be ruled by a Turk 
than a Torquemada. For the European East shows far 
more signs of life and hope than the West; the progress 
of Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt within our times has 
been far more solid and rapid than any advances made 
in Spain. 

It is, indeed, tolerably certain that we are not very far 
from a reconstruction of things in the Levant; whetber 
it come sooner or later will depend on the accident of 
larger conflicts supervening or being staved off; for the 
Eastern question is sure to come on as a pendant to any 
other European disturbance, While many greater powers, 
notably Austria and Russia, are anxiously preparing to 
seize the lion’s share inany new division; while some rew 
nations—Bulgatians, Servians and the like—are hoping 
that a Slav confederation may be intrusted with the keys 
of the Bosphorus, it seems to me that both the chances 
and the claims of Greece are not sufficiently estimated. 
The object of this paper is to lay some evidence on this 
point before the reader. It is far bettcr that these things 
should be discussed at a calm moment than when the 
question becomes red-hot, and falls into the hands of 
violent partisans. 








The first point worthy of making in the matter is the 
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direct answer to this plain question: Which of the 
nationalities round the Levant has shown itself pro- 
gressive; which of them has made the most of its mod- 
ern opportunities? There is little doubt how this ques- 
tion is to be answered, Taking the test of mercantile 
enterprise and success the Greeks have ousted all their 
rivals, and may be said to control all the business not 
only in their own ports, the Pireeus, Syra, Corfu, but in 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Beirfit and Alexandria. 
What is more, they showed this talent while they were 
yet enslaved under the Turks, for the inhabitants of 
Hydra, Psara and Spezza were really working the whole 
carrying trade of the Levant up to the days when the 
steamers of England and France ousted them from the 
competition. While Bulgarians, Servians, Syrians, nay, 
even Austrians, are hardly known through Europe as 
successful traders, the Greeks, from the itinerant ped- 
dier who risked his life to supply the English soldiers in 
the SQdan with any comforts they ever obtained, to 
the first houses of London and Manchester, are known 
as enterprising and successful in business. 

It may perhaps be argued that these successes are 
made by denationalized Greeks under foreign control. 
But any one who notes the very handsome bequests made 
to public objects in Greece by her sons that have grown 
wealthy abroad, will see that they still feel their soli- 
darity with their old country, and that they often send 
money, or even return themselves, to do her benefit. 
There are many symptoms that both Athens and Corfu 
may become popular residences for Greeks who have 
made their fortunes abroad. The Academy at Athens, 
the Gymnasium for sports, the precious collection of 
Egyptian antiquities, the Museum building at Olym- 
pia—all these are evidences of what I have just stated. 
So far, therefore, as concerns enterprise in the making 
of wealth, and a patriotic feeling of spending it on 
Greek objects, it seems to me that this people stand 
alone among the nations that surround them. If the 
control of the Bosphorus, and the general management 
of European Turkey, so far as it is not already provided 
for, is to pass into new hands, they must be energetic 
and practical, not feeble and helpless hands. On this 
ground the Greek claim seems to me far the strongest. 

Perhaps the main objection to this view comes from 
the experience of those who have traveled in Asia 
Minor, and through Levantine ports, and who are in the 
habit of contrasting the quiet honesty and sobriety of 
the Turkish peasant with the cunning versatility of the 
Greek. If you are cheated in these countries you are 
cheated, not by a Turk of the lower classes but by a 
Greek. I am not the least disposed to underrate the 
high qualities of the Turkish peasant; it is also certain 
that the Levantine Greek, the Greek of the ports, is a 
mongrel of a disagreeable kind, who lives by his wits, 
and generally by fleecing strangers. And yet the gen- 
eral impression produced by this statement is decidedly 
false. 

In the first place, we know that the virtues of the 
Turk are confined to the lower classes. If you want a 
small thing done, and can employ a common Turkish 
corporal or sergeant to have it done, he has the sound 
and calm instincts which belong toa race long dominant, 
and he will controi other people, and carry out his duty 
without fuss or failure. But as soon as you go higher 
up, you come to a stratum of tyranny, venality and vice 
which has long made the Turkish ruling classes the op- 
probrium of the civilized world. While the soldiers will 
fight most bravely and follow their leaders in every for- 
forn hope, the leaders are cowardly and corrupt, and 
take bribes to keep out of action. The famous, or rather 
infamous campaign on the Lom, from which the Rus- 
sians escaped by bribing the Pashas who had them in 
their power, is a remarkable and not very remote exam- 
ple. It follows that the virtues of the Turk, however 
great, have not affected the ruling classes, and are there- 
fore of no account in deciding upon questions of good 
government, Ina democracy it is possible that vir.ues 
work upward in the social scale; with the Turks it is not 
89, and that is why they are confessedly unfit to hold the 
trust of a great empire. 

On the other band, when we hear of the vices of the 
Greek, I must object strongly to the usual practice of 
damning the whole people for the vices of the worst and 
least important section of it. Here I can speak from a 
very careful and repeated personal observation. When 
you leave the coast and go up into the mcuntains— 
almost all Greece is mountainous—you find not the wily 
and dishonest Levantine, but a sturdy and honest popu- 
lation, living in great diligence and uprightness, with all 
the good qualities which are so lauded in the Turkish 
peasant. Repeatedly I have wandered through the 
wildest parts of Greece without arms, or escort, or notice 
to the authorities, and have always found a people civil 
and hospitable, controlled by an occasional policeman in 
the villages, and not the least disposed to piunder or ill- 
treat any stranger. No donbt there are innkeepers, 
who make extravagant charges, on the open plea that 
they seldom get a chance of money from a stranger; but 
I am not aware that the innkeepers elsewhere can afford 
to cast a stone atthem. The inns are really of no im- 
portance when private hospitality isso universal. 

The body of the Greek nation are, therefore, not mor- 
ally weak but morally strong,and as they enjoy a thor- 


men at the head of affairs who have been proved trust- 
worthy, nor will they ever be burdened with the vices of 
Turkish Pashas. What I say is now being proved by the 
actual history of the country. There are, no doubt, many 
intrigues at Athens, an the Levantine morals have 
striven hard to make politics a source of profit. There 
have been cases of various parties combining in opposi- 
tion, for no higher motive than to seize and divide the 
spoils of office. Yet, in the long run, who keeps at the 
head of affairs? The most honest, enlightened and con- 
stitutional man in the country—M. Tricoupis. It is, 
therefore,as certain that Greek government will im- 
prove by extension as it is that Turkish will not do so. 

The other factor which acts unfavorably toward the 
Greeks in the estimation of Europe,is the state of their pub- 
lic finances. No doubt they started under culossal difficul- 
ties, and the money originally lent them was squander- 
ed and plundered without mercy by their so-called 
friends. But when this argument is sometimes 
put forward as an excuse and even as a plea 
for laxity in repayment, men seem to forget that 
the impression produced by the earnest repayment of 
an obligation, however unfairly incurred, is worth many 
more millions to a nation than any questionable evasion. 
They might remember that their famous ancestors, the 
Athenians, repaid the money borrowed from their ene- 
mies by disloyal fellow-countrymen for traitorous pur- 
poses. But as the money had been borrowed by the 
then responsible Government, the restored democracy 
regarded even this debt as one of honor. 

If M, Tricoupis,with his calm and cautious policy, had 
been allowed to rule undisturbed for some years, perhaps 
this financial question would now be approaching a just 
settlement. But periodically there is a war fever on the 
frontier, wild hopes of conquering new provinces, acon- 
sequent change to a warlike ministry, who plunge the 
country into new debt for war preparations, and then 
are deposed when they have squandered the economies 
of years. Every experience of this kind, however, les- 
sens the chances of its recurrence, and the responsibili- 
ties of alarger dominion would probably aid in steady- 
ing the public council. 

Two other natural aids which the present kingdom 
ought to expect from its own people are also clear 
enough, and do not depend upon the acquisition of new 
territory. In the first place from the poor there should 
be supplied more agricultural labor, more recognition 
of the dignity of successful field work, which that 
people are too apt to abandon for the ambitions of a 
political or literary career. There is, perhaps, too much 
education in Greece; for every smart boy, who feels 
himself a little better than his school-fellows, makes for 
the University of Athens with its free education, and 
when a graduate, cannot bear to return and work in the 
fields. Soitis that large tracts of land in Greece are 
still lying idle, and that even the capital is not supplied 
from the surrounding Attica, but imports dear food 
from abroad. Any sensible man could have made a 
fortune by market gardening in Attica five years ago. 
Whether things have recently changed there, I do not 
know. In the second place the rich should be reminded 
that tho their many munificent gifts in the way of 
public buildings and endowments are indeed most hon- 
orable and useful, they should not neglect leaving direct 
bequests to the national exchequer. In such nations as 
England or America, the fortune of any individual, or 
even of many men, bears no appreciable relation to the 
national wealth, so that these bequests to our exchequer 
appear quite foolish. It is a very different case with a 
small country like Greece, where five or six millions of 
dollars would make a serious difference. Among the 
English and French Greeks there are many vast fortunes, 
not. to speak of those of Constantinople and of Alexan- 
dria. 


world would learn that the Greeks were seriously set- 
ting about a re-establishment of their national credit. 
These things are worth saying now, for the time will 
come—let us hope it will not come too soon—when 
Europe will be called upon to reconstitute her Eastern 
border, and bring the outlying members into some more 
reasonable and promising cundition than that of inso- 
lent and semi-rebellious subjects of the Sultan. 


almost impossible to overlouk the vast Greek population 
of the coasts and islands, and these elements must be 
worked together into the new solution. This is why 
the Greek people and their present development have 
far more than an antiquarian or sentimental interest. 
Let us hope that the intelligent travelers, who visit the 
country in increasing numbers every spring, will not 
fail to bring us back fresh and careful reports concern- 
ing the newest advances of this now very progressive 
nation. 
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aaa \ madman once got access to his (the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s) library, and signified his intention of killing 
him,in obedience to a Divine command. The Duke just 
looked up from his desk. ‘‘Are youin a hurry? for I have 
many letterstowrite. Could you come again in an hour?” 
The maniac, taken aback by the Duke's coolness, retired, 
to be taken up. Again, when the Duke was warned by his 
solicitor that another madman intended to attempt to 
take his hfe. ‘* Never mind,” said the Duke, “he won’t 
hurt me.”’ ‘Ah!’ said bis informant, *‘but he is going to 
speak to the Queen, as you won’t see him.” ‘Oh!’ re- 
joined the Duke, ‘‘then give iustant information to the 





oughly democratic constitution, they are likely to place 





Secretary of State.” 
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THE ROCK AHEAD. 
BY CHARLES TURNER. 


THE one danger which is, day by day, developing, the 

“ ” . . id 
one ‘‘ rock ahead” on which the American Constitution 
and with it the hopes of Constitutional freedom the 
world through, may be wrecked, is the power of money 
in politics. Money, in greater and greater abundance, is 
becoming the one essential; and just 80 much, and go 
much more and more, as the expenditure of money be. 
comes necessary to secure political influence, will be the 
increasing temptation to use that influence to make 
money out of political results, and to deepen the foun. 
dations and widen the sweep of the political “ machine,” 

In commercial life this developing power of combined 
money and combined interests, ready to subordinate 
themselves for a common object, to sacrifice all compet- 
itors, and to absorb all opposing forces, is clearly and 
apprehensively recognized. It is no less to be feared in 
the political world. The American aptitude and busi- 
ness genius which can combine and control the multitu. 
dinous ramifications of gigantic commercial trusts, re. 
duce their conflicting and antagonistic interests to obe- 
dience, and wield their mighty power, is available in 
the greater field of national life, with this added danger, 
that while in commerce the corrective influence of for. 
eign competition may have some modifying power, in 
state and national politics the influence of that competi- 
tion is entirely absent. 

What are the objects, therefore, toward which the ef. 
forts of every lover of his country should be directed? 
They are mainly two. First, to reduce the influence of 
money at the polls; secondly, to reduce the personal 
value of the political spoil for which politicians contend, 

What help shall we get in considering the means to be 
adopted to promote these two desirable objects by a scan 
round the horizon of humanity? What guidance can 
we get from the experience of other nations who have 
passed through a period of Constitutional development? 
We shall soon perceive a perfect microcom of our pres- 
ent position, a model in little, in that only rival to Amer- 
ica, in free institutions, the United Kingdoms of England 
and Ireland. 

True the Constitution of the United States differs 
widely and wisely from that. Ours sprang at one bound 
from the patristic and prophetic instincts of its found- 
ers. On the other hand, the United Kingdom has had, 
by slow experience and at times uncertain steps, to drag 
itself out of her old feudalism into a nearer and ever 
nearing approach to our Constitutional liberty. Stillin 
the course of that development may be read many a les. 
son and none is more significant, or more pertinent, than 
her progress through the slough of despond,in which 
fifty years ago she lay well-nigh strangled, by the power 
of money in politics. 

Then money, and the combination in acommon object 
ot her hereditary landocracy, was more widespread and 
complete, and as overshadowing as to-day the appre- 
hension of the power of wealth is felt to be getting here, 
And yet these powers were met and successfully van- 
quished. 

Year by year the influence of money in politics was 
more and more cribbed, cabined and confined by legis- 
lative action, while the value of the political patronage 
available for distribution, as political plunder, has been 
gradually and as effectually reduced. 

Fifty years ago the British House of Commons, altho 
ostensibly elected by popular vote, was in fact to all in- 
tents and purposes the private property of territorial 
magnates who owned boroughs so notoriously under 
their influence as to be quoted, by all historians, a8 





From this kind of benevolence the finances of | 
the country could be really helped, and, still more, the | 


Whatever may happen to inland provinces, it will be | 


** pocket boroughs,” just as, colloquially, it is no uncom- 
| mon thing here to hear it boasted that A or B ‘‘ owns 
a ward” to-day. 

In a nearly literal sense the House of Lords of that 
day may be said to have carried the House of Commons 

in its breeches pocket, for in those constituencies which 
| were, in similar phraseology, quoted as ‘‘ open” 1t sim- 
ply meant that they were open to the highest bidder 
and the longest purse. The most open and flagrant 
bribery and corruption stalked, naked and not ashamed, 
| through them. The power of the parse was the only 
power which could influence them. 

Such a state of public immorality and public danger 
stirred all patriots and friends of humanity to provide 4 
remedy. It was thought to have been found in 1835, in 
the wider extension of electoral areas and the wider ex- 
tension of the suffrage; but those who thought, by this 
means, to dislodge the power of the purse and install the 
| power of reason, reckoned without their host. The 
power they thought they had wrested from privilege and 
given to wisdom and virtue, was found only to have 
been transferred from one set of capitalists to another, 
for while the constituencies had been enlarged, so b 
the means of debauching them. All the moral feeling 
of the country was shocked by the increased growth of 
the poisonous tree of corruption, under whose baleful 
shade the best feelings of the country withered, and re- 
formers cried in vain for half acentury for the ax to be 
laid at the root of the disease. Half-hearted penal meas 
ures were useless, and it was not until after a further 
extension of the suffrage in 1867 had only again extend- 
ed the area of the disease and brought its proportions 
into gigantic prominence, that those who for forty years 
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ted the on'y possible real check—that is the 
ballot—obtained a hearing and in the end an 
ce of their remedy. Political corruption had, 
become a menace to public liberty, a deteriora- 
; i and a discredit to national 
tion to the national character an 
institutions. — ; ; ; 

The Australian Ballot, a system which had, in prin- 
ciple, been adopted by Imperial France, by Free Con- 
stitunonal Italy, by regenerated Greece, by revolution- 
ized Hungary,and, as early as 1808, by practical Prussia, 

ve the first and death-blow to the corrupting influence 
of wealth, deposed the power of the purse in politics, 

gad established upon a vantage-ground that inestimable 
boon, a real representation of the people by the people 
for the people, which should truly represent the unbi- 
ased and unbought public opinion. 

When electors were removed from the intimidation 
of the political ** heeler”; when, for the first time, there 
was no prying eye to overlook and overawe his judg- 
ment; when, for the first time, he went to the ballot- 
room with no accompaniment but his conscience and 
his God, then, for the first time, the voter became a 
free man in fact as wellas in name, and the nation re- 
gived the inestimable advantage of a judgment ‘‘ broad- 
based upon the people's will.” 

Under this system the political peddler, the expert, 
cunning in rigging the market by judicious exchanges, 
the “dealer” and the ‘*‘ seller-out” found his occupation 
gone; for where none could be sure of the delivery of the 
goods he bought, the teraptation to buy had vanished. 

It was asimple thing, one of the simplest conceivable; 
but with its adoption passed away the last shred of the 
jnfluence of the *‘ ward boss,” and came the possibility 
of an election of the people’s choice, for the people’s 
reasons. No more was the voter to be coached or ca- 
joled; gone forever was the curbstone tutor’s power! 
and in his stead the voter's judgment, in the seclusion 
and absolute secrecy of the official chamber, reigned 
supreme. 

But was the purse to be thus lightly and without a 
last struggle vanquished? By no means! A disease so 
deeply rooted, an appetite so long established, still 
eraved for its old power; and subtle and unscrupulous 
politicians soon found a means to make the purse again 
a factor. . 

To bribe the individual had indeed been abandoned, 
but to bribe a whole constituency still remained a 
possibility. If the voters could not be bought in 
detail, they still might be debauched in bulk by a 
jong-continued and enormous outlay of money for so- 
called election purroses. If money could not effect its 
particular purpose a.rectly, it would indirectly; it could 
still make it impossible for a poor man, representing 
poor men’s views, to obtain a seat in the National Con- 
gress. The individual might, with unctuous indigna- 
tion, say with Samuel: ‘‘ Of whose hands have I received 
abribe to blind mine eyes therewith?’ but a constitu- 
ency might still be reached and over-reached with a 
glut of gold spread broadcast, and by the glamour of a 
well-directed, general prodigality. This evil, more 
subtle and apparently more difficult to deal with, how- 
ever, quickly received its quietus. Men who had toiled 
im the vineyard of electoral purity for half a century— 
men who had strangled individual corruption and its 
twin-sister serpents, open Bribery and Intimidation, 
were not in the mood to tolerate the life’s blood of the 
nation being poisoned by this new, development; men 
who had set their minds for so Jong, and who had 
striven so earnestly to open wide the doors of the Na- 
tional Chamber to merit, were not likely long to allow 
the money-bag to become again a stumbling-block on 
the threshold; and by the far-reaching provisions of an 
Act passed in 1883 ‘* for the better prevention of corrupt 
and illegal practices at elections,” they accomplished its 
removal. 

Bands, banners, uniforms and other marks of distinc- 
tion were scheduled into the limbo of past puerilities ; 
allemployment in and about an election disqualified the 
voter from exercising the franchise ; only a specific and 
small number were to be employed at all ; no more than 
acertain and moderate sum was to be expended for all 
election expenses; all contrioutions toward those ex- 
penses were to be made to, and expended by, a sworn 
agent, whose vouched accounts must be sworn, filed and 
published within a month. 

Under these provisions all who seek Congressional 
honors start and finish with equal chances; the long 
purse no longer gives its owner the least advantage ; for 
tho he be rich as Croesus and as unscrupulous as Machi- 
avelli, neither his riches nor his unscrupulousness avail 
hin aught. The representative of the laborers can be 
put to no further expense than the millionaire, nor suf- 
fet from his lack of means. Common sense, common 
honesty and the common weal have triumphed, The 

Power of the purse in politics has vanished ; the power 
of the person only now remains. 

That such a consummation may, as time passes, de- 
Yelop here, where the power of the almighty dollar is 

‘nly power to be feared, isa consummation devout- 
ly to be wished ; and the first step toward that end will 
the adoption of the **Saxton Ballot Bill,” or some 

Well-considered modification of it securing its advan- 
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THE ETHICS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 





IN my article in THE INDEPENDENT, entitled ‘“‘The 
Problem of Happiness,” I made the assertion that Robert 
Browning ‘“‘preaches frankly the rights of passion and 
derides in his heroes all pusiilanimous regard for duty.” 
Now a voice comes from the East and several from the 
West, challenging me to explain what I mean by such 
an insinuation. Well, then, I will be explicit. I will, 
for the present, ignore Browning in the capacity in 
which I sincerely admire him (i.e., asa poet) and deal 
with him in the capacity in which I do not wholly ap- 
mire him, viz., as a moralist. I venture to believe that 
I have a certain qualification for this task; for Brown- 
ing’s books have been my constant friends and com- 
paoions for well-nigh fifteen years. I have lived ona 
close and familiar footing with Fra Lippo Lippi, 
Rabbi ben Ezra, Andrea del Sarto, and, above all, with 
that glorious company of robust saints and sinners in 
‘The Ring and the Book.” I am quite ready to sub- 
scribe to the opinion of Robert Louis Stevenson, who (in 
** Virginibus Puerisque”) calls this poem the noblest 
book of che nineteenth century, in which case, of course, 
I count Goethe's **Faust” as belonging to the eighteenth. 
But so great a work it is, that I am loth to stand spon- 
sor to an opinion which may seem to detract from its 
merit. WnratI shall say, then, issaid in no censorious 
spirit, but in the spirit of respectful interrogation as a 
disciple may speak to his master. 
As I have already said, my study of B:owning has 
led me to the conclusion that he is a eudemonist. Those 
of his characters into which he has poured his own soul 
have no sort of consciousness of their obligations as 
members of society. With a light-hearted, freebootiny 
propensity they start out in quest of happiness, ard 
rarely trouble themselves to consider whose rights are 
violated as long as they achieve their purpose. Take, 
for instance, that charminzly full-blooded piece of Ital- 
ian Renaissance, Fira Lippo Lippi. Where have the 
rights of the flesh been preached more eloquently ? 
Where do you find such sunny paganism under the 
cowl of one consecrated to the service of Christ? But 
that isin keeping with the character, you will say; it 
was the very birth-mark of the Renaissance. Granted. 
Taken by itself, it does not prove much; taken in connec- 
tion with a dozen cr twenty instances of the same kind 
it proves what I am aiming to prove, viz., the tendency 
of Browning to glorify the flesh. ‘‘ A Light Woman” 
is a more striking instance. The poet tells how healien- 
ated the affections of his friend’s mistress: “ 
* For see—my friend goes shaking and white; 
He eyes me as a basilisk; 
I have turned, it appears, his day into night. 
Eclipsing his sun’s disx. 
* And I did it, he thinks, as a very thief; 
Tho I love her—that he comprehends— 


One should master one’s passion (love in chief) 
And be loyal to one’s friends. 


* And I—what I seem to my friend, you see— 
What I soon sha! seem to his love, you guess. 
What I seem to myself, do you ask of me? 
No hero, I confess. 


‘** Well, any how, here the story stays, 
So far, at least, as I understand; 
And Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 
Here’s a subject made to your hand.” 

It is unfair, of course, to assume that this poem is, 
what it appears to be, autobiographical; altho Browning 
has taken particular pains to identify himself with the 
story, by affixing his sign manual, as it were—his full 
name in the last verse. If the manner in which it is 
told proves anything—an4 I am inclined to think that it 
does—it proves that moral obligations sit lightly upon 
this poet. I draw this conclusion from the tone that 
pervades the verses, rather than from any particular 
verse; and I doubt if any one who reads the whole will 
contend that it could have been written by a moralist. 

Still more to the point is the beautiful poem entitled, 
«* The Statue and the Bust,” which seems to have served 
as a model for Bret Harte’s ‘‘ For the King.” There the 
Duke and the Lady—the Bride of the Riccardi—spend 
their lives in vainly sighing for each other. She is mar- 
ried, and so is. probably, he. The passion that cried out 
in the hearts of both for a union was wasted, not by a 
severe regard for duty, but by mere dalliance, lack of 
courage, cowardly temporizing. That, at least, appears 
to be Browning’s view. Their mistake was, according 
tu him, that they allowed considerations of piety, pru- 
dence and state, to interfere with the immediate fulfill- 
ment of their desire. 

“*Is one day more so long to wait? 


Moreover the Duke rides past, I know 
We shall see each other, sure as fate.” 


“*She turned on her side and slept. Just so! 
So we resolve on a thing and sleep. 
So did the lady, ages ago.” 
And after having expended his regret, in very trenchant 
and incisive verses the poet, asif to clinch his argument, 
adds these unmistakable lines: 
*“T hear your reproach—but delay was best, 
For their end wasacrime! Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 


* As a virtue, golden through and through, 
Safficient to vindicate itself 





“If you choose to play—is my principle! 
Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will. 


“The counter our lovers staked was lost 
Assurely as if it were lawful coin. 
And thesin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
“Was the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin 

Tho the end in sight was a crime, I say.” 
Those lines : ** Let a man contend to the uttermost for 
his life's set prize, be it what it will,” might serve for a 
motto to nearly all that Browning has written. They 
have a harmlesslook, and might readily be accepted as 
a maxim of practical wisdom. But this contention to 
the uttermost implies in Browning a disregard of all 
rights that clash with your own; a ruthless trampling 
upon duties and obligations. It is individualism carried 
to its extreme limit. Where the sense of duty crops 
out io Browning, it is frequently as a thingto be 
brushew aside as unworthy of serious consideration. He 
delights so in exhibitions of the blood-red barbaric 
streaks in the human soul that, I almost fancy,virtue,duty, 
and all pale abstractions that pull in the opposite direc- 
tion affect him (in this mood) with a certain impatience. 
They are less interesting, less picturesque. To be sure, 
he is capable of painting goodness and virtue most 
beautifully, as, for instance, in Powpilia in ‘*‘ The Ring 
and the Buok,’ and the sweet innocent Pippa in “ Pippa 
Passes.” Buthow much more gorgeous is the coloring, 
how much more resplendent the characterization of the 
guilty lovers, Sebald and Ottima, than of Pippa! It is 
power Browning admires; power, in whatever shape it 
may appear. Self-abnegation, abstention, renunciation 
are pale negative terms which in nowise attract him, 
except for tae psychological curiosities which they may 
reveal. Natural sweetness and nobility, which are but 
the acting out of healthy inborn instincts, command 
his sympathy, but it is where long-suppressed power 
flares out in baleful passion that he is at his best. 
By passion I do not mean only the passion of love. 
All exbibitions of unrestrained energy, concentrated in 
a moment of supreme action, are to him beautiful. 
H» ppiness—individual well-being—appears the legitimate 
object of human pursuit, and his heart warms toward 
the man or woman who, instead of sipping it in slow 
dribiets, drains it in cne swift, glorious draught. Pru- 
dential restraints seem always pitiful. The young art- 
student and the singing-girl in‘: Youth and Art,” both 
poor as church-mice, who loved each other across the 
house-tops, are blamed for choking up the sweet, bud- 
ding passion im their hearts and aiming instead for 
worldly success. He is knighted and becomes an R. A.; 
she marries a lord and becomes a person of consequence; 
but in the midst of this external success both are op- 
pressed with a deep heart-hunger—a sense of the futility 
in whatever they undertake: 

**Each life is unfulfilled, you see; 
It hangs still, patchy and scrappy; 


We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy. 


“ And nobody calls youa dunce, 
And people suppose me clever ; 
This could but have happened once, 
And we missed it, lost it forever.” 

This same sense of futility is shared by Paracelsus (in 
the drama of that name), not because he has sinned, but 
because he has failed to experience any deep joy—any 
real happiness. It is a common punishment with 
Browning (as indeed it is with certain stormy tem- 
peraments in reality) for having failed to make the best 
of life’s rare golden moments. 

As it is by the accumulative effect of my quotations 
that the correctness of my views is to be proved, I am 
inclined to impose upon the reader’s patience by a few 
more examples. I doubt if there is one more striking 
to be found in all Browning, than the long argument of 
the Pope Innocent III in ‘* The Ring and the Book,” re- 
viewing the alleged crime of the priest Caporsacchi, in 
virtually eloping with another man’s wife. It will be 
remembered that Pompilia is the wife of the_ fiendish 
Count Guido Franceschini, who murders her and her 
foster-parents. In accordance with the laws of the 
Church, the priest, even tho their relation may be mor- 
ally blameless, has been guilty of a crime which calls 
for condign punishment. But the aged Pope is filled 
with sympathy and admiration for the daringly gen- 
erous act. This is noble language, indeed, which he em- 
ploys in summing up the pros and cons of Capon- 
sacchi’s plea. 

** Do I smile? 
Nay, Caponsacchi; much | find amiss, 
Blameworthy, punishable in this freak 
Of thine, this youth prolonged tho age was ripe, 
This masquerade in soberday. . . 
aS: dcwel tee ee eae let him judge, 
Our adversary, who enjoys the task ! 
I rather chronicle the healthy rage 
When the first moan broke from the martyr maid 
At that uncaging of the beasts—made bare 
My athlete on the instant, gave such good, 
Great, undisguised leap over post and pale 
Right into the mid-cirque, free fightiag place. 
There may have been rash stripping--every rag 
Went te the winds—infringement manifold 
Of laws prescribed pudicity, I fear, 
In this impulsive and prompt self-display ! 
Men mulct the wiser manhood, and suspect. : 
No veritable star swims out of cloud, 





And prove its worth at a moment's view 
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Bear thou such mputation: undergo 

The penalty I nowise dare relax— 
Conventional chastisement and rebuke. 

But for the outcome—the brave, starry birth, 
Conciliating earth with all that cloud— 
Thank Heaven, as 1 do!” 

And the saintly Pompilia, who loves the priest as he 
loves her, with a half-spiritual, half-earthly passion— 
does she regret having disregarded conventional moral- 
ity and escaped from the cruel marriage bond in his 
company? No; dying, she glories in his love: 

*T feel for what I verily find—again 
The face, again the eyes, again through all 
The heart and its immeasurable love 
Of my one friend, the only, all my own, 
Who put his breast between the spears and me. 
Ever with Caponsacchi! 
O lover of my life! O soldier-saint! 
No work begun shall ever pause for death. 
Love will be helpful to me more end more 
I’ the coming course, the new path I must tread, 
My weak hand in thy strong hand strong for that.” 

The bias which I have here indicated is one that is 
very natural to a poetical temperament. But Browning 
is so multiform, so many-sided, so richly equipped, that 
it seems scarcely possible to emphasize one phase of his 
personality without, by implication, doing injustice to 
several correlative ones. Lam far from pretending to 
have expounded Browning’s philosophy in these detach- 
ed comments. Being healthily robust in dealing with 
the passions, he leaves morality to take care of itself. 
On the other hand no living poet has a deeper insight 
into the secret recesses of the soul than he; no one is 
more capable of putting himself en rapport with spirit- 
ual exultation, ascetic enthusiasm, religious fanaticism, 
or of describing the mood and action of the soul upon 
its loftiest hights. This is the true dramatic faculty 
which makes an author transmute himself into a sin- 
ner or saint, scholar or plowman, brute or angel, as the 
poetic exigency demands. And this faculty no living 
poet possesses in so high a degree as Browning; in fact, 
no English poet since Shakespeare has possessed it in so 
high a degree. The only thing, in my opinion, which 
prevents him from overshadowing ali contemporaries is 
the needlessly obscure and crabbed language in which he 
often chooses to clothe his transcendent thoughts. But 
even admitting his unmelodiousness and deploring the 
prolixity and intricate snarls of his latest verse, I am 
yet inclined to think that he is the greatest living poet. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
SS ee 


AN APPEAL TO EPISCOPALIANS. 


BY JOHN McDOWELL LEAVITT, D.D. 





At the last General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church an effort was made tochange its title. As- 
sault on the flag was meant for the citadel. The battle is 
against the word Protestant because of the great truth 
it represents. 

Our Articles declare Justification by Faith, ‘‘ a whole- 
some doctrine and very full of comfort.” Consider the 
import of this statement. Long Luther stood sole wit- 
ness for this great truth drawn from his Bible, Patriarch 
and Pope against him! Cardinals, Councils and Col- 
eges against him! The universal Church against him ! 
Yet Luther prevailed, and this by the admission of the 
Anglican Articles. A presbyter was wiser than the 
whole Episcopate. Whatan Anglican testimony to that 
individualism inseparable from the Reformation and im- 
personated in Martin Luther! Hence ecclesiavticism 
seeks passionately to obliterate articles it has vowed to 
support, and is forced to destroy. 

We who stand for the word Protestant, defend our 
faith andits liberty. In all ages these have three chief 





foes. 
First is Phariseeism. Of this the prime sin is not 
formalism. Jesus struck to the heart when he said: 


‘* Thus have ye made the commandment of God of none 
effect by your tradition.” In contrast with Scripture, 
tradition is known by certain marks, Tradition seeks to 
benefit man and Scripture to exalt God. Always tradition 
would make Scripture dependent on itself and adroitly 
secure earth and Heaven. Itistheuniversalsin. Ithas 
its root in our humanity. It wasthe artifice of the 
Pharisee, and is the device of the Pope. Indeed, it is the 
life of the Roman Apostasy which is a mere fungus of 
tradition. 

Against papal errors our Anglican fathers made a 
noble protest baptized with fire and blood. Yet their 
work was never completed. They left us still in bon- 
dage to tradition. 

Three Articles of our Church aftirm that the Bible is 
the sole standard of doctrine. 

Article VI says: ‘‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation, so that what is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not required of any man 
that it should be believed as an Article of the Faith.” 

Article VIII says, that we are to believe the Nicene 
Creed, not because declared by a council, but since it 
may ‘‘be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture.” 

Article XX says: ‘‘ Wherefore altho the Church be a 
witness and keeper of Holy Writ, yet as it ought not to 
decree anything against the same, so beside the same 
ought it not to enforce anything to be believed for 
uccessity of Salvation.” R 





Turn now to the Baptismal Office for Infants. Before 
baptism we pray, ‘‘ Give thy Holy Spirit to this infant 
that he may be born again.” We thank God after 
baptism that the ‘‘ child is regenerate.” Observe! We 
use precisely the same words in the Office for Adults. 
Surely the same words must mean the same thing. And 
regeneration is by the Holy Spirit. Therefore it is not 
an external relation, but an internal operation. 

Now here is my difficulty. Regeneration is a funda- 
mental doctrine of transcendent and everlasting impor- 
tance; yet as respects the regeneration of infants Scrip- 
ture is silent. Wherever mentioned regeneration is 
predicated of adults. Even the practice of infant 
baptism is only loosely inferential from the Bible, and 
rests on the custom of the Church, Buta practice and 
a doctrine widely differ. 

Therefore, the Article declares doctrine must be taken 
from Scripture, and the Office inculcates doctrine not 
taken from Scripture. Article or Office—which shall I 
follow? According to the Article inspired apostles must 
be my authority; but the Office bases itself on liturgies 
and fathers. In the one case, God is my teacher, and 
the other, man. Can I found a doctrine fundamental as 
the divine life in a soul on human vpinions? Am I 
wiser than the Holy Ghost that I may add to his inspira- 
tion? Unless taught by Scripture, how can I know that 
the infant is regenerated in baptism? What do fathers 
know on the subject? What do liturgists know? What 
do bishops know? What do Councils know? What does 
the Church know? Nothing. Because the Scripture has 
revealed nothing. 

Can the Church, without Scripture, ordain one doc- 
trine? Then she can ordain two, three, four doctrines— 
doctrines innumerable. If she can ordain, she can abol- 
ish. With the Pharisee and the Pope, she is on the 
ground of tradition. The next step may be Vatican In- 
fallibility! 

The second foe to liberty of faith is Sacerdotalism. 

While all the distinctive sacrificial terms of the Old 

Testament are used in the New to express the atoning 
work of Jesus, yet his ministers are never styled priests. 
St. Peter is not called a priest; St. Paul is not called a 
priest; St. John is not called a priest; no bishop, or 
presbyter, or deacon, or evangelist, or pastor, or 
teacher, is ever called priest. All believers are called 
priests—ministers, as such, never. Yet our Anglican 
reformers continued in the Prayer-Book the title priest. 
Our clergymen are ordained priests; and this has now 
become their almost universal designation. 
* Are we not suffering because we have departed from 
the Scripture? Weuse a name for our ministers our 
Master rejected, The effect is subtle and far reaching. 
In vain we derive priest from presbyter. History has 
molded the human mind into the belief that a priest is 
a sacrificer. You cannot eradicate it. The name stamps 
the man. Hence virtual transubstantiation. Would 
you know the force of six letters? Seé it in Priest! 
Surely as electricity from amber is ritualism from that 
word. Look at our guilds and brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods! Look at any high and low mass performers! 
Look at our confessors and absolvers and penance-mak- 
ers! Look at our incensers and processioners and genu- 
flectors! Look at our zealous soldier in this ritualistic 
army! He loves the title—priest. Take this from him, 
you draw the blood from his ritualism and reduce it toa 
pitiable skeleton. 

Why have conventions and bishops failed to suppress 
Romish doctrine and practice? A tree cannot grow 
without soil, Yet ritualism defies law and expands 
with increasing vigor. It develops from the word priest. 
We strip the leaves and nourish the root. We shade the 
lamp and preserve the oil that feeds the flame. We 
guillotine the limbs of the criminal and guard the seat 
of his life. 

The last peril to the liberty of faith [ shall mention is 
Ecclesiasticism. 

The ‘ judicious” Hooker did not attempt to prove 
from Scripture that Episcopacy was essential to a church. 
His immortal work was rather to show it allowable than 
obligatory. Jesus would have been as specific as Moses 
if he had intended Episcopacy to be universal. 

Yet here again we are wiserthan Scripture. It isnow 
asserted that not only the essence of the Church but its 
unity is in the Episcopate. 

Alas for the argument! Unity in the Episcopate ! 
This the bond of Christendom! In what Episcopate is 
our unity? The Greek repudiates the Latin and the 
Anglican. In its decree of infallibility the Latin anath- 
ematizes the Anglican and the Greek; while by the 
protests of its Articles the Anglhcan withdraws itself 
from Greek and Latin. 

The Episcopate resembles a venerable mountain whose 
top has been rent with earthquakes. Instead of one 
summit pointing heavenward it exhibits three splintered 
peaks, separated by impassable chasms, and each ina 
state of hostile irruption. Before such spectacles of con- 
fusion Faith gazes aloft through the clouds of earth to 
Jesus the King of his creation and the Head of his 
Church. 

And the difficulties which salute usin our Offices are 
intensified in our Homilies. These are indeed most inter- 
esting and wonderful discourses. What manly vigor in 
the style! In no other volume is there more eloquent 


else can we find such denunciations of Rome? 
Protestantism of our Anglican Homilies is More 
phatic than that of Luther. Rome is styled the « A 
tasy,” ‘* Anti-Christ,” ‘‘ Babylon,” and in a blaze of coh 
ors painted as the ‘‘ Apocalyptic Harlot.” Drawn from 
the Bible these pictures are yet on the background of 
Greek and Latin Fathers. 

We especialy gather from our Homilies that St. Am. 
brose, St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St, Basil, the 
Gregories and other writers of the first six Centuries 
give support to Anglican Protestantism; yet it can be 
easily shown that these very authors, so cited, inculcate 
by precept and example, superstitions as silly, as abject 
as debasing, as contemptible, as those recorded in any 
medieval Romish history, breviary or calendar. 


ST. AMBROSE, 


This Father, Bishop of Milan, converted and baptized 
St. Augustine, and is believed to have written the Te 
Deum. He relates that two martyrs, St. Protasius ang 
St. Gervasius, illustrious now in the Roman Calendar 
appeared to him ina vision and revealed the spot of 
heir interment. Thus supernaturally guided, wi, 
great pomp he repaired to the sacred place indicateg 
and had the earth removed. Two gigantic skeletons 
were discovered. St. Ambrose records that the clay 
around them was saturated with blood altho they had 
been buried years before. This soil, red with gore 
wrought numerous miracles. Before the bones of the 
martyrs a blind butcher was restored to sight, demons 
were expelled, and the most amazing cures performed, 
But if we would understand the virtue of blood and 
dust and shrines we must hear the eloquence of St, Am- 
brose himself. 

“The martyrs have risen! You have known, yes, you 
yourselves have seen many freed from demons, and ye 
many also relieved from the infirmities under which they 
had Jabored by applying their hands to the pall of the 
saints all are eager to touch the outermost fringe ang 
whosoever touches will be healed. Let all understand 
what sort of champions we desire. Such are the defenders 
I sue for; such are the soldiers I covet. They deny thata 
blind man received his sight. He says, ‘I see who could 
not see,’ and proves it by a fact.”’ 


ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Here we approach the most illustrious of the Latin 
Fathers.. He was in Milan akout the time St. Ambroge 
affirms he disinterred St. Protasius and St. Gervasing, 
In his ‘‘ Confessions” St. Augustine repeats the story of 
his master, and in his ‘‘ De Civitate Dei” adduces it tw 
prove the continuance of miraculous powers in the 
Church. 

But the Bishop of Hippo has strange relations on his 
own account. The writer will never forget bis amaze 
ment when he read that chapter in the ‘‘ City of God’ 
crowded and defiled by ‘‘ old-wives’ fables,” which 
carry us forward to the City of the Pope. When St, 
Augustine was in Carthage it was reported from Hippo 
that demons possessed the cattle. To relieve the beasts 
of the field the Bishop ordered his Presbyter to return 
and offer the Sacrifice of the Altar. 

The shrine of St. Stephen had signal efticacy in the 
faith of St. Augustine. He relates frequent and mar- 
velous cures, and attributes to the corpse of a martyr 
all the miraculous virtues extolled by St. Ambrose. Do 
we blame our Ritualists because they pray for the dead? 
St. Augustine believed in prayers to the dead. We give 
proof of this idolatry taken also from the “City of 
God.” 

The learned and oratorical Bishop of Hippo tells this 
story: 

An old man, a tailor, in the See-city, lost his cloak. 
In the oratory he supplicated aloud the Twenty Martyrs. 
They beard and answered the prayer of his distress. Going 
away, he found a fish gasping on the shore where it had 
been cast forth by the waves. In this fish was a gold ring. 
Our tailor sold his prize and bought a coat, and with his 
illustrious Bishop glorified the Twenty Martyrs. 

Yet with these statements in his most famous work, 
our Homilies do not scruple to say: 

‘Thus you see that the authority of both the Scriptures 
and also of St. Augustine doth not permit that we should 
pray to them; for as he witnesseth in another place, the 
martyrs and holy men were wont after death to be remem 
bered and named of the priest at divine service, but never 
to be invocated” 

ST. GREGORY NAZIANZEN. 


What masterly and exalting eloquence in the pages of 
this father! yet he records innumerable miracles 
through the dust of St. Cyprian! In his oration on that 
saint he exclaims: 


“‘And thou from thy seat look down on us propitiously, 
directing us in the government of the flock. Iam per 
suaded that our father's intercession avails more than his 
teaching when present with us in the body!” 


ST. GREGORY NYSSEN. 


“As to the remains of the vulgar dead, they are loath- 
some and vile; but far otherwise is it with the relics of the 
martyrs which, with many honors and much devotion, até 
carefully deposited in a sacred and godly shrine, are 40 
estimable treasure, kept until the times of the regener 
tion and endued with qualities not belonging to other 
mortal remains.” 


We have also the recorded opinion of this Father ia 





defense of the Scripture as the sole rule of faith. Where 


regard to a particular saint. In his view, the church 
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st Theodosius was a ** Medicine shop,” an “inn,” a 
= eg “* treasury.” In addressing this martyr, 
Gregory Nyssen burts forth: 

“Thou art here present with us-invisible friend, come 
to us who honor thee! Intercede and pray for thy country 
with the common king and God!” 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


In the opinion of the writer, the most eloquent prose 
in any age is the ‘‘ Areopagitica” of Milton. Next below 
it may not be improper to rank the sermons of Chrysos- 


tom. And this Father is specially quoted and reverenced 
by the Homilies. Let him speak for himself: 


“You are inflamed, I warrant, with a passionate affection 
toward these saints. Let us, then, with this very fire of 
jove fall down before their relics! Let us embrace their 
shrines! Let us beseech them! Let us invoke them that 
they would deign to become our patrons! Since, then, 
their power is such, and such their favor with God, by 
their means we shall obtain the loving-kindness of God. 
Demons are in terror of their dust. Whenever has gold 
dispelled disease? Whenever has it put death to flight? 
But the bones of the martyrs have done both. These, the 
podies of the saints, better than perishable ramparts, are 
about our city.” 


What marvel that the Church of St. Sophia, built by 
the imperial Justinian, and which heard our golden- 
mouthed orator, is at this hour an Ottoman mosque, 
held by the Turk as a witness to the divine judgment 
against idolatry—not safe beneath any varnish of Chris- 
tianity! 

And the writers quoted are those to whom our Homi- 
lies and Articles give a sanction which has created what 
isknown by Anglicanism ! 

Which are we to follow? Greek and Latin Fathers 
where they teach Protestant truth, or where they teach 
Romisherror? Our Homilies give their writings almost 
unqualified approval and make them bulwarks against 
the Pope. The exceptions are so rare and feeble as 
scarcely to attract notice, while the quotations are so 
pold and free that they give character to a vast commu- 
nion. If I subscribe Anglican standards I indorse Paul 
and Pope! infallible Scripture and superstitious Fathers! 
Luther and Trenti and by the same vow bind myself to 
what is Protestant and to what is Romanistic; that is, 
ateach moment, Iam ‘‘ cold and hot.” 

These antagonisms in our Articles, Offices and Homilies 
for three centuries have been breeding strifes. Out of 
our contentions have grown a Rationalism denying the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and the faith of the Church 
and a Ritualism whi h wishes, yet fears the embrace of 
the Pope. We canuot end our struggles by the old fight 
between High Church and Low Church. High Church 
appealed to the Offices, and was sustained. Low Church 
appealed to the Articles and was sustained. But High 
Church pared the Articles and Low Church twisted the 
Offices. Both uncandid! A reform party is rising which 
proposes to begin at the root. We would measure 
Prayer-Book by Scripture. We would extirpate priest, 
because not sanctioned by New Testament Scripture. 
We would extirpate infant regeneration in bap 
tim because not supported by Scripture. We 
would extirpate Episcopacy as essential to the ministry 
a8 such because it has no certain warrant in Scripture. 

Not that we under-estimate Greek and Latin Fathers. 
As witnesses to the anon of the Bible their testimony is 
invaluable. We see in the Scriptures all the internal 
marks of authority. Also we gather from the ancient 
Fathers the approval or the early Church. And thusfor 
thecanon we have an invincible support. But while 
the Fathers as witnesses are indispensable, the Fathers as 
expounders are painfully delusive. This we have al- 
ready shown and how our Homilies have been misled. 

If the Priest Party would strike Protestant from our 
title we propose to tight on new ground and uncer new 
colors. Our aim will be reform. We will style ourselves 
the Protestant Party and have as our motto—Nothing in 
doctrine, worship or organization essential to a Church 
unless proved by Scripture. 

Our principles will be as follows: 

1. Our Homilies to be expurgated from all inadverten- 
clés countenancing the superstitions of tie Greek and 
latin Fathers. 

IL The word Priest to be obliterated from our Prayer- 
Book. 

Ill. In both baptismal offices these words to be omitted: 
“Seeing this child or person is regenerate.” 

. IV. Every man to be tried by his peers without power 
aBishop to prevent. 

V. A Supreme Appellate Court for the Church. 

VL A Commission appointed by the General Conven- 
fon toarrange the best means of acknowledging the 
orders of Orthodox Protestant Churches. 

Pretentious claims are intolerable in a Republic. The 

otestant Episcopal Church considers the Greek and 

tin Communions corrupt in faith, and Protestant 
Sagal in order. She is against all and opposed 
date, esistance to her is universal. Does she build 
man sands? Her stately edifice will totter. Only 
Word of God can support such enormous claims. 
our Church continues to scorn gifts that do not flow 
"2 Episcopal lawn and through Episcopal fingers; if 
Will prefer shadowy succession to grace, learning 
Power; if she perseveres in her haughty exclusive- 
tfuture in America is plain. She will alienate 





and forever the masculine intelligence of a free people, 
Her success will be more and more among the enervated 
rich and the superstitious poor. Spectacular displays 
will soon degrade her majestic liturgy, emasculate her 
faith, enfeeble her pulpits, and contract her influence. 
Having lost the spirit of the Reformation she will change 
her name and obliterate her Articles. From the Catho- 
licity she boasts she will sink into the sectism of amimic 
sacerdotalism and a petrifying ecclesiasticism. 
NEW YORK CITy. 





SOME BELLS AND SPIRES OF NEW YORK CITY. 
BY EDMUND COLLINS. 








ALTHO New York does not take kindly to the “Godly 
music of the Steeples,” she has in her midst many sets 
of sweet and resonant chimes and more than one bell 
that called the faithful to worship before the Thunder 
of Revolutionary guns was heard. 

Resolved to see the most notable of the old bells I first 
bent my steps to Trinity and inquiring of the church 
officials there respecting the belfry, was informed that 
the history of the bells was not at all clear. Neverthe- 
less, I found some legends which seemed definite enough 
for demonstration. 

When the Good Queen Anne learned that the people 
of New York City had built a church for worship ac- 
cording to the established ritual of the Realm, she at 
once ordered that certain bells should be cast of ‘the’ 
very best metal for the Colonial Church of the Trinity.’ 
And when the molten metal glowed white in the foun- 
dry, Her Most Gracious Majesty with her maids of honor, 
and attended by divers courtiers, came and dropped 
coins of gold and silver into the caldron as well as rings 
of great value. There was a belief in these good old 
days that a slight admixture of the precious metals with 
the baser ones would add sweetness of tone and fineness 
of quality in thesound. Sometimes, indeed, to this day, 
men who have heard about the casting of the old Queen 
Anne bells standing upon Broadway and listening tothe 
chimes from the steeple of old Trinity, believe they can 
catch an exquisite quality of sound which could come 
only from the silver and the gold. 

Up, up the dim-lighted steeple I went with the player 
of the chimes, and at last, very tired at the knees, found 
myself among the bells. It was deathly quiet and very 
dusty, but it was from this still place that rolls forth a 
clangorous roar of music that on still nights in winter 
may be heard for ten miles. Highest hangs Big Ben, a 
monster weighing 3,081 pounds. When knells are to 
be tolled the doloreus sound comes from the mouth of 
this giant. The weight of metal in the entire chime is 
little short of 15,000 pounds. I found that the player of 
the bells possessed no definite information respecting 
the origin of the English ones. An examination of the 
marking revealed that five of the bells were cast in Lon- 
don prior to 1845 by Meares. One of these came over 
before the Revolution. 

A sixth, which I afterward traced to St. Augustine’s 
steeple, was cast as early as 1704 and presented to Trinity 
by the Bishop of London. Many other old bells cast at 
the same time went to the Trinity Chapels. As this 
wasin Anne’s reign it is alunost certain that other bells 
—one of which hangs in St. Paul’s—were the gift of 
that sovereign. 

When first put up the bells sent from over-seas were 
out of tune, but by chipping or cutting from the inside 
they were brought in harmony. ‘‘ Aud now I should 
like to see how you play the bells,” I said. Seating him- 
self upon his stool the musician then revealed his modus 
operandi, This consisted of pushing down a lever like 
bandle to which a wire, connecting with the bell-ham- 
mer, is attached. Each note is struck with a pressure of 
about ten pounds and the répertoire consists of no fewer 
than two thousand different pieces. The chime is 1n the 
key of D with a seven flat; and all the music coming 
within that range for ordinary instruments is possible 
for the carillonneur. Of course a ten-pound pressure 
spoils the piane touch of the player of carillons! It is 
usual to run up and down the scales first and then to 
vary the performance of slides each morning before a 
tune is played. 

‘*Does not the chiming thunder in your ears, and 
is the sound not harsh so close?” I asked him, 

**By no means, Indeed it seems to me the sweetest 
of all music and the noise is not very great. Nor 
does the tolling of the great bell seem solemn at all.” 

Its music close at hand would seem as if the metal 
monster took pleasure 


“in sorolling on the human heart a stone.” 


The chimes are played twice every Sunday except dur- 
ing Advent when they are pealed three times. The mu- 
sic may be heard during propitious weather at East New 
York and at New Brighton, Staten Island, and on all 
the waters of the Bay. The steeple of this church is a, 
fine and massive piece of Gothic architecture and from 
its highest attainable point you can see a large part of 
New York City and its environs. The ascent is tiresome. 
It is well known that a traveler from Georgia climbed 
the 308 steps one afternoon and staying too late among 
the bells could not make his way back. Of course he 
spent the night in the midst of this grim and silent 
brotherhood. 





x 


The next steeple that attracts attention is St. Paul’s. 
This rises out of one of the most superb ard perfect 
specimens of the Wren architecture in the world. The 
architect of this spire took conventional forms; but 
he soon soared beyond his trammels and crowned his 
achievement with a graceful and delicate beauty. Note 
the spire, first resting solidly upon its broad foundations, 
then rising sturdily, but with increasing lightness and 
beauty. Mark then how, of a sudden, it springs, lark- 
like, into the heavens. It is consummate in its perfec- 
tion because it has that vanishing quality which only a 
few spire-builders in the history of the world have un- 
derstood. You may travel all uver Europe and look 
upon all the glorious spires of England and you will not 
find one more beautiful than this. And in its heart it 
holds a bell which for age and story is worthy of such 
a shrine. This, as I have said, is one of the bells cast 
about the year 1700 and belonging originally to the pa- 
rent church. Apart from the history of its donor, and 
of the rings and stones in its casting, the monitor of this 
steeple must be interesting to every citizen of America, 
from the fact that it is the self-same bell that so often 
called Washington to prayer. High in its steeple it 
hung and swung and pealed when the Union Jack in- 
stead of the Stars and Stripes waved from some neigh- 
boring staff. When one George died it tolled a requiem 
over the sorrowing city of New York; and when the 
next George was crowned its steeple quivered for joy. 
But this bell, like the people whom it called to prayer, 
changed its politicsand transferred its allegiance from 
the old State to the new one. When sober homespun tri- 
umphed over royal scarlet the steeple creaked as if its 
ribs would breakso great was the joy of this sturdy 
bell. 

Up through the dim-lit spire I made my way past 
many landings, and by divers ladders, to catch sight of 
the old bell. I found him suspended idly, his tongue in his 
cheek, looking as dusty and as dirty as an aristocratic old 
bell could well be. The sides uf the clapper are flatten- 
ed from its two centuries of pounding. I struck it with 
a small piece of iron aud it gave alow, sudden growl 
like some lazy beast that does not want to be disturbed. 

“‘ Why, sexton,” I said, ‘‘this bell is good to ring as 
long as the world lasts. 

“Tt is,” he said. ‘‘Time cannot wear away his thick 
sides,” and he slapped the old fellow affectionately upon 
the bulge. 

Looking out over the bell’s constituency I saw water 
and strait and dense city near and far. The hanging of 
this bell is better than the arrangement of the chimes in 
Trinity. There the wooden frame is so heavy that the 
sound is dulled, but the slim body of St, Paul’s spire vi- 
brates toevery throb in the heart of the bell. 

From St. Paul’s I went to its brother spire, St. John’s. 
This, is very little inferior in form, but it lacks the 
spirituelle character of its beautiful rival. When the 
stars were shining over the city I climbed my way with 
the enthusiastic and lore-learyned sexton. The steeple 
is built of hewn oak and is sturdy as the walls of a fort- 
ress. The top of this steeple stands 214 feet six inches 
from the ground. It has a singie bell connected with a 
huge clock which strikes the hour. In addition to its 
hourly labors it rings for divine service and tolls occa- 
sionally for the dead. Its last mournful duty was per- 
formed at the obsequies of the late ex-President Grant, 
The view from this steeple is very fine, set as it is in one 
of the most populous parts of the city. Yet there is still 
living at Harlem an old pensioner of the police force, 
one Ricbard Eldridge by name, who hauled some of the 
poles for this church when the neighborhood about it 
was regarded as *‘ in the bush.” A letter written by Dr, 
Berrian, in 1807, shows that the spot from which the 
spire iises was at that cate frequented by game birds, 
tishes and snakes in summer and by skaters in winter. 

From Sc. John’s I passed to the tower which claims to 
be the possessor of one of the most hoary of Episcopal 
bells in the city, that of St. Augustine, Bowery and 
Houston Street. The bell, as I have already stated, was 
presented to Trinity by the Bisaop of London in 1704, 
This bell has not the most aristocratic portion of New 
York to pour its melody over, but it has seen better days. 
With the history of Anneke Jans, in early Trinity days 
is mixed up the history of these bells, and when the re- 
mains of Anneke were taken to their resting place, one 
of the mourners was the Bishop of London’s bell. 
‘‘There must have been much silver thrown in it at the 
casting,” one of the otticials said to me, *‘ for its tone 
beats, for sweetness, anything that ever could be cast in 
Troy.” Philip Wightman was the founder, and he is 
said to have possessed the secrets of many generations 
of the greatest bell-makers in England. So ancient a 
representative I was fain to see, but the sexton informed 
me that the way was long and dusty. Nevertheless I 
ascended and found the sturdy old musician nothing the 
feebler or the worse for his age. His weight, { was told, 
was about 665 pounds. The inside of his cheek is flat- 
tened on each side for aspace about the size of a six- 
penny piece. A few spiders keep the veteran company, 
and when he roars they crook their legsand remain hud- 
dled in little balls till his noise is hushed. Above the 
bell, many, many feet up stands the illuminated cross, 
lighted with electric jets and flaming out over the city 
when there is divine service. The cross is eight feet 
high and eath arm is four feet, The spire is not beauti- 
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ful, but it rises 200 feet and sheds its light over a wide 
area of the city. 

Among Episcopal bells the next most noted ones are 
to be found in the chaste and imposing tower of Grace 
Church spire. The walls of the spire are of white, cool 
granite. Here hang ten bells, the gift of the Sunday- 
school children. The carillonneur mounts the tiresome 
stair every Sabbath and festival morning, and, putting 
his notes before him, begins to play. Just before 10:30 
A.M. you will hear the music of the scales. After a little, 
some choir tune will peal forth, rolling over the city 
and becoming hushed in the clouds. At 4:30 P.M. 
he again sits before the keys, and the steeple 
quivers iike the throat of a song-bird. Above the nine 
lesser bells hangs the ‘‘ solemn bell,” a piece of fine cast- 
ing, which tolls when a prominent member of the con- 
gregation, or a noted person beyond the pale, departs. 
There is a Gothic sturdiness in this steeple, but it is 
somewhat refined by the grace and lightness of the Wren 
type. The spire is over 230 feet high and gives a view of 
Brooklyn Bridge and of New York harbor and the 
islands. The frame-work supporting the chime rests 
upon rubber which gives an elastic vivacity to the 
sound. An experienced player of carillons at Wasbing- 
tcn declares that no steeple on the Continent of Europe 
has sweeter tones than that of Grace. 

Among the Episcopal spires may also be mentioned 
that of St. Thomas, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third Street. 
There are here ten bells, cast in Troy and hung in 1873. 
The chime is sweet and full, and the tower may almost 
be called superb. 

In St. Mary’s of the Assumption, West Forty-ninth 
Street, hang three bells whose combined weight is 2,387 
pounds. In Trinty Chapel, West Twenty-fifth Street, 
hang three others ; they belonged originally to the par- 
ent church, Trinity, and are to be classed as ancient 
bells. 

There are in New York two sets of monastery bells. 
One of these is in the church of the Capuchins, Church 
of Our Lady of Sorrows, in Pitt Street. They are four 
in number, the largest weighing 1,423 pounds, the four 
aggregating 2,850 pounds. These bells were cast at Troy. 

In the steeple of the Redemptorist Fathers hangs a 
half-chime of six bells; two of these were cast at Troy 
the remainder at Constance, Switzerland. I had heard 
so much about these fine be'ls that I requested one of the 
fathers to show me up, but he seemed to dread the ascent 
as much as if we were about toscale Mont Blanc. ‘ The 
hour is late.” he said, shrugging his shoulders, *‘ and the 
way is dark.” But up I went many dizzy ladders till I 
saw the city glimmering far below me, and the somber 
figures of the bells about me. My guide produced a 
light. The four Switzerland bells have figures in bass- 
relief. On the largest isa figure of Jesus in the attitude 
of benediction. This is known as the Redemptorist bell, 
and it strikes the hour. Surrounding the figure of Jesus 
is the motto Redemptori Sacrum Signum S. Sino. *This 
splendid bell weighs 5,274 pounds; it is over five feet high 
and nearly five feet in diameter. The bell next in size is 
called the Immaculata, and it has on its side the image 
of the Virgin Mother with the legend B. V. M. Concep- 
tiont Immaculate Sacrum Signum. The other bells are 
named for St. Alphonsus Liguori, St. Michael, St. 
Raphael and St. Gabriel, having upon each the figure 
of the patron saint in bass-relief. 

Last but not least in the history of our notable bells is 
that which belongs to the bell that hangs in the steeple 
of the Dutch Reformed church, Forty-eighth Street and 
Fifth Avenue. This steeple, which is sturdy and im- 
pressive rather than beautiful, rises 238 feet. The bell 
is a legacy from the will of Col. Abraham de Peyser, 
who directed that a bell should be procured from Hol- 
land and hung in the tower of the Old Dutch Reformed 
church, Nassau Street, It was cast in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, in 1731. It having been proclaimed from the 
churches that a bell was to be cast for a distant city in 
the new continent, the good burghers assembled in 
large numbers at the foundry and followed the time- 
honored custom of dropping in gold and silver coins. 
Upon the bell is this inscription: ‘**Me fecerunt De 
Graveet N Muller, Amsterdam Anno 1731. Abraham 
de Peyser, Geboren (Born) den 8 July 1657; gestorven 
(Died) den 8 Augustus 1728 Een legaat aan de Neder- 
duytsche Kerke Nieuw York.” The bell was removed in 

1844 to the church on Ninth Street, thence in 1855 to 
Lafayette Place, and thence to its present site. During 
the Revolutionary War the British converted the church 
where the bell hung into a riding-school; but upon ap- 
plication to Lord Howe, Commander-in-Chief, the bell 
was taken down and put in safety till the evacuation of 
the troops. When next the bell rang, the Stars and 
Stripes waved over the city. 

New YORK CITY. 
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THE Parisian society journals elect as the supreme 
dude in Paris (they have borrowed the word) the Russian 
Duke of Mondelfi, son of the Princess Woronzoff, whose 
toilets include an ivory plush dressing-gown, lined with 
peach colored satin, garnished with silver braiding and 
ornamented with jewels, and an “ample jacket” of helio- 
trope velvet braided with gold and clasped together with 
ducal coronets studded with brilliants. The Duke delights 
to recline on adivan when conversing with his visitors, 
with preciousstones of rare value on his aristocratic fingers. 


THE NEW SOUTH IN BUSINESS AND POLITICS. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

DURING a recent trip through the Southern States this 
fall, I was surprised to see what a great change had 
taken place there during tbe past year. The Soutb, for 
the last five or.six years, has been making great strides 
in building, mining and manufacturing, drawing from 
Northern and foreign capitalists Jarge sums of money 
in its aid. A number of the states have organized 
immigration bureaus to induce people to go South to 
help build up and enrich the states, as has Leen done in 
the West. During the past year ‘‘ Expositions” have 
been held in the principal cities there—viz., Richmond, 
Augusta, Atlanta, Dallas and San Antonio. These ex- 
positions have been largely attended and will be the 
means of developing and extending commercial enter- 
prises more rapidly than anything done in the past. The 
traveling public have no reason to complain, for trains 
are now running regularly and on time, with obliging 
attendants and comfortable cars on good road-beds. 
Hotel accommodations also have been greatly improved, 
each leading city now having one or more hotels cost- 
ing from one hundred thousand to half a million 
dollars. 

The yellow-fever epidemic will doubtless, for a time, 
keep people away from Florida and thereby do much to 
retard its prosperity—tbat is natural. However, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Macon, Augusta, Aiken, New Orleans, 
Galveston and San Antonio are now making prepara- 
tions and are looking for a very large influx of Northern 
visitors who will pass through these cities en route to 
the Pacific coast. The recent yellow-fever epidemic 
has, of course, hurt business and will continue to retard 
it to some extent during the coming season. There has 
been a falling off of the sugar and cotton crops. The 
South relies upon these two commodities more than any- 
thing else for its prosperity. 

In regard to politics, the Southern Democrats feel very 
sore. They believe that New York has not treated the 
South fairly, and propose not to consider the wishes of 
New York in regard to candidates in future Presidential 
campaigns. Southern political leaders point to the cam- 
paigns of Hancock, Tilden and Greeley, affirming that it 
has been through the treachery of New York that de- 
feat was met with in those instances. It was only 
by the accidental alliteration of ‘‘ rum, Romanism and 
rebellion” that Cleveland came into power. In the event 
of his nomination for the Presidency four years hence, 
Governor Hill would not receive one vote in ten, as the 
South would bitterly antagonize him should he then as- 
pire to represent the Democratic Party. They all admit 
that Mr. Harrison is a fair man, and they hope that what 
is said of him by Republican papers North, will prove 
to be the truth. They do not, under the circumstances, 
object to Republicans being in office. They will be 
willing to abide the will of the people provided Mr. 
Harrison makes his appointments from the best men 
found in the Republican Party. They object to the 
whole tribe of unscrupulous ‘“ carpet-baggers” not 
interested in business or the welfare of the people. In 
New Orleans, Mr. Coleman, who was nominated by the 
Republican Party, was elected toCongress. The papers 
of that city before election opposed his running on the 
Republican ticket, altho he was the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, a man of large busi- 
ness and good social connections. He was elected by 
several hundred majority. A few days after his elec- 
tion the old ‘‘carpet-baggers” of Louisiana, called a 
meeting, to which he was invited, but he refused to par- 
ticipate in their deliberations, saying that he proposed 
to do what he could to build up a new Republican Party 
in the state, embracing men identitied in business there 
and in the welfare and prosperity of the state. Thus 
the people of the South hope to break up the “ solid 
South,” for they do not believe at heart in a political 
separation of people of the two colors. Mr. Harrison’s 
selection of high-toned men who will command the re- 
spect of the people, irrespective of party, will break 
the ‘‘ solid South” before the next Presidential election. 
The South will never forgive Mr. Blaine for his speech 
made after his defeat, four years ago, in practically de- 
nouncing the South as a whole for not electing him 

President. Thousands of Democrats at that time voted 
for him, believing that he represented their interests, 
and because he so far forgot himself as to denounce 
them, they feel that they could have no confidence in 
him hereafter. If Mr. Harrison should appoint Mr, 
Blaine as Secretary of State, they feel sure that he will 
not forget the past, but will be a cause of embarrass- 
ment in making appointments there from among the old 
‘** carpet-baggers,” thus putting the prosperity of the 
South back ten years or more. They are, therefore, 
pleased to learn through the papers that there is no 
danger of Mr. Blaine’s going into the Cabinet, and that 
Mr. Harrison proposes to treat the South the same as he 
will the North, the East and the West. 
- While in San Antonio I asked a leading merchant 
how Texas could indorse Mr. Mills in his Revenue Bill in 
view of that state’s large interest in wool? ‘*Oh,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ that was all bluff. We did not expect the 
bill to become a law.” His answer made me think, I 
told him, of the old farmer in Maine who stated to a 





friend of mine from New York that he was eighty- 


five years of age, had always been a Democrat and 
Baptist, and would vote. he hoped, once more for bs 
Democratic ticket. He had no fears that the te 
of the country would be injured (the old gen 
beamed and smiled as he further said) as long ag 

was a prospect of continuing in power a a 
Senate. Republican 
In closing, perm ‘ me to add an interesting ¢ 
from the speech of Mr. Henry W. Grady, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, delivered in Augusta, Ga., at the 
Exposition on the 29th of November, which reflects 
largely the feelings of patriotic Southerners on the ques. 
tions of the day. Mr. Grady said: 


‘Let us be loyal to the Union, and not only loyal, but 
loviug. Let the Republic know that in peace it hath no. 
where better citizens, nor in war braver soldiers than ip 
these states. Tho set apart by this problem which God per. 
mits to rest upon us, and which, therefore, is right, let uw 
garner our sheaves gladly into the harvest of the U 
and find joy in our work and progress, because it Takes 
broader the glory and deeper the majesty of this Rep 
that is cemented with our blood. Let us love the flag tha 
waved over Marion and Jasper, that waves over Us, and 
that, when we are gathered to our fathers, shall be the 
guaranty of liberty and prosperity to our children and our 
children’s children, and know that what we do in honor 
shall deepen, and what we do in dishonor shall dim, tig 
luster of its fixed and glictering star.” H. E. B. 
NEw YORE, December 6th, 1888. 
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PEOPLE were laughing in the gallery of the Senate on 
the day when the session opened, because the Demo. 
cratic side had all the flowers: nota bud nor a blossom 
was there upon a desk of the Republican side. The par. 
allel was irresistible, and remarks flew from mouth to 
mouth in the gallery, with a brisk turning of heads and 
many smiles. 

‘It’s their funeral on that side.” ‘‘ What a sepulchral 
odor!’ And somebody quoted Mrs. Hemans: “ Bring 
flowers to twine—for those”—when another interpolated 
—‘‘ these who have gore up Salt river,” which made a 
little ripple of laughter all around as the young lady 
spoke in a clear soprano audible to others besides her 
own immediate party. 

It seemed very much as usual when the different Sen- 
ators came in and took their seats, yet there was a larger 
number visible on the Republican side than the other, 
and, perhaps because we all knew the sad reason for it, 
there was a more genial atmosphere on that side tha 
the other. Senators congratulated each other upon the 
bebavior of their several states in the election, and 
where, as in the case of Connecticut, there was not much 
to be thankful for in the returns, they congratulated 
Senator Hawley upon his baby, who began her career in 
this world almost with the session. 

‘Which would you rather have, a large majority or 
a small baby?” said one, as he shook hands with the new 
parent. It was rather a hard question to answer, as the 
majority which the state gave Mr. Cleveland was 80 
lamentably small that it was an object of wonderment 
to both parties. 

The House, as one looked down at the arena from the 
gallery, was like an amiable sort of Junatic asylum in 
which the patients had agreed te put aside all their 
peculiarities and have a mutual good time. They shook 
hands, Democrats and Republicans, with equal cerdial- 
ity, and the little jokes, ‘‘ Beaten again, eh? Well it 
was too bad of us after letting you have only four 
years,” and the other, ‘‘Oh, we can stand it—don’t 
worry about us. We'll give you a tussle yet.” That or 
its equivalent was given and taken many times. 
American men are the best men in the world no mat- 
ter what other nationality is under consideration; but 
there are two things they have not learned, politeness 
of the hat, and not to spit all the time and every- 
where. The hatted ones in the crowd on the floor were 
sO numerous that it became a desirable object to learn 
whether or not they were tne members, or constituents 
congratulating or condoling with the members. Pret 
ently the clerks got up and from the second story of the 
marble-faced desks that crowd the platform said: The 
hour approaches for calling the House to order and all 
those who are not allowed upon the floor after the se 
sion is open will withdraw.” 

A slow tide of people began to set toward the door, 
hatted, yes, spangled with Derbies, if spangles could be 
black; but still the average remained about the same of 
those who remained, except that perhaps the stove-pipé 
variety predominated over the Derby, showing tbat the 
men were a little older and more settled in life, 4t 
twelve, when the Speaker brought his gavel down upon 
the desk, all hats had disappeared, but it was not until 
then, and the inference remains that the American ma? 
still has much to learn on the great subject of hats. 
There is only one consolation, the English House 
Commons is worse. There the members do not uncover 
even after the session begins, but if their hats euit them 
they wear them all the time. 

The buzz of talking became a great silence 9 Mr. 
Milburn made a short prayer, which had less of 
effect of being addressed to the audience than gon 
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proke out again the instant that slight obstacle was re- 
moved, and went on relentlessly. It seemed a hopeless 
for Mr. Carlisle to knock such a scene into order. 
He struck with the mallet of his gavel and then tattooed 
qith the handle a warning rattle, which said, ‘‘ Don’t 
force me to pound again,” and the members gradually 
subsided into their seats and out of their talk, until it 
was quiet enough for his voice to be heard, thoan un- 
gercurrent of sound kept on and never entirely ceased 
_and still men laugh at women, as given to talking 
and to being disorderly at meetings. See the National 
House of Representatives and then throw back the 
charge. 

The Message was not listened to with quite so deep an 
interest perhaps as last year; its topics were more va- 
ried. Last year, it will be remembered, was the celebrated 
Free Trade Message, and there was no variation upon 
the leading theme. This sear, there was a review of 
the century of Congress which will be complete next 
fourth of March, done with aview of admonishing us to 
look soberly tu our ways and see that we do not discrim- 
jnate in the treatment of people, and looking back long- 
ingly at those early days the President says: ‘‘ Combina- 
tions, monopolies and aggregations of capital were either 
avoided or regulated and restrained”—and itall leads up 
to a sharp criticism of Congress, for not passing the 
Mills Bill. He gave the English Minister, Lord Sack- 
yille, a slap which broke down the sobriety of the Re- 
publican side of the House; they almost laughed aloud. 
Will it ever be known whether that Murchison letter 
was a sharp political dodge, a retaliation upon Mr. 
Cleveland for Mr. Burchard’s unnecessary language, or 
if it was a genuine letter from an Englishman of an in- 
quiring and advice-taking turn of mind? 

Mrs. Cleveland and her mother were in the seat of the 
gallery reserved for the Speaker’s family with Mrs. John 
G. Carlisle. Everybody looked at the party with inter- 
est. 

“Mrs. Cleveland will not be here next year—this is 
her last chance to see the opening of a session.” That 
was a man’s voice, to which a feminine sounding tone 
answered: ‘‘Isn’t she lovely in that dark brown suit? 
Why didn’t they put her first on the ticket and leave out 
Free Trade?” 

I looked around and observed that I was in the gallery 
nearest the Democratic side. Near me were Mrs. James E. 
Campbell, of Ohio,Mrs, Pugh and Mrs. Breckinridge. Mrs 
Campbell, with soft dark eyes and curling hair, looked 
piquant and brillient, and as if no amount of slaughter 
“in the party” cou..! depress her, Mrs. Breckinridge I 
looked at with interest of another sort. One of the girl 
members of the High School had been telling me about 
Miss Breckinridge. 

She is the daughter of the representative from Arkan- 
sas, and has just graduated from Wellesley College. And 
she is teaching in the High School at Washington, with 
a view to learning the practical workings of the public 
school system. In the rehabilitation of the South, which 
is taking place slowly, this is one of the most hopeful 
and striking things I have seen. It is not the public 
school system which I wish to laud, but the spirit in 
which this young lady has gone to work. She obtainsa 
good education herself, she turns it to practical use by 
actual teaching, and at the same time she studies the 
workings of the system by which she obtains her prac- 
tice, with a view to future usefulness in her own state. 

“She has dark hair and fiae eyes,” said my friend, 
herself one of the brightest girls in her class, and who 
stands in a line with two others at its head, because the 
puzzled teachers say there is so little difference in their 
high attainments that it would be a mistake to put one 
before the other; ‘‘she is very agreeable, and the girls 
like her; and she teaches, oh! everything—algebra and 
mathematics of all sorts. And we all think it very nice 
when we fall to the lot of being taught by the Represen- 
tative’s daughter.” 

One of the first weddings of the winter was that of 
Miss Rose de Chine Gouverneur, of this city, who was 
married last week, at the New York Avenue Church, to 
the Rev. Roswell Randall Hoes, Chaplain in the United 
States Navy. The bride is descended from good old 
families on each side. Her father was Mr. Samuel Lau- 
rens Gouverneur, of the New York family of that name. 
He was an officer of our army in the Mexican War, and 
later was in the diplomatic corps, and went out to China. 
Mrs. Gouverneur is a granddaughter of President Mon- 
Toe, making the bride a great-granddaughter of that 
President, while the groom is a grand-nephew of Presi- 
dent Van Buren. The New York Avenue Church is very 
handsome when lighted for evening use, and the organ 
rolled out the Wedding March of Mendelssohn as the 
bridal party moved down the aisle to the altar, the bride 
on the arm of Mr. Justice Bradley, who gave her away 
at the appointed place in the Episcopal ceremony, which 
Was the one used. The bride is a blue-eyed brunette, 
With a fine head well set on her shoulders, and regular, 
®Xpressive features. Chrysanthemums were the flowers 
Chiefly used, the two little maids preceding the party 
having baskets, and the bride a bouquet of beautiful 
fringed white flowers, altho it ig late even for Jate flowers, 

There was a reception at the house afterward, The 
Parlors are interesting from the ald pictures on the walls, 
Wuvenirs of the origin of the family, and from the 
mainese carved furniture and china which stand about 


theroom. There is an old portrait of President Monroe, 

very valuable asa likeness; below 1t hangs a sword of 

ancient memories, and there are many other interesting 

relics, so that one was glad inthe throng of guests to 

turn aside, stop talking for a moment and look at those 

silent witnesses lining the walls. 

The French spoliation claims are an old story, but 

none the less just and true if they date back to 1812. 

Four or five years ago these claims were all turned over 

by Congress to the care of the Court of Claims, and over 

five thousand petitions were filed representing over two 
thousand vessels and thirty millions of dollars. It was 
soon after this that an old man died in the almshouse 
at Hartford, Conn., who, if his clearly established right 
toa large sum of money from the United States had 
been allowed, would have been a comparatively rich 
man. The ways of Government with regard to these 
claims have been that of a trustee in charge of an estate 
who has refused to pay the money to the rightful heir 
altho it was well known that the estate was solvent. 
No other position than that of defaulting trustee to our 
Government in the case of the spoliation claims, so that 
it is with a certain grim satisfaction that one sees some- 
thing being done at last to right this long-standing 
injustice. 

As to an extra session—there is a great desire among 
some Western members of the House that there should 
be one called in April. They want a larger majority in 
both Houses, and they say so openly. If South Dakota, 
Montana and Washington Territory are admitted there 
would be six new Senators and a corresponding number 
of representatives; that would make-a good working 
majority, say the members, and the new Congress would 
then pass the Senate Tariff Bill. If there is no tariff 
legislation, and these territories are not admitted, there 
will undoubtedly be an extra session in April. This will 
please the Mugwump editors all over the country who 
are already preparing themselves fora deprecatory at- 
titude toward the new order of things. Much waste of 
money, extravagant legislation of all sorts, dreadful 
things done with the millions which are wrested by 
fraud, that is a Protection policy from the groaning pop- 
ulation—so give thema large majority and let us stand 
round, with averted eyes and upraised hands, and see 
their ill deeds. That is the program marked out for the 
new President by the other party. 

It is amusing to see this and also to come acrossa 
practical instance of the belief. A lady living on Capi- 
tol Hill said toa friend: ‘‘Oh! we shall have to move 
before another year—that new Administration will want 
to buy more ground and build and waste money. You'll 
see,” and she shook her head. ‘* After the Inauguration 
this spring I shall feel that the thatching on my very roof 
is very likely to come off before another year.” 

WASHINGTON, D C. 








Sine Arts. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE autumn exhibitions at the Academy of Design have 
never been distinguished by general excellence. For some 
unexplained reason few of the sketches and studies which 
must be made in quantities by our artists during the sum- 
mier months are shown at them. There has been no time 
to work up the material thus gathered into more ‘‘impor- 
tant” pictures, and, in consequence, these exhibitions 
usually look as tho the rejected paintings of the previous 
spring had been sent in a second time and more kindly 
dealt with, and as tho every studio corner had been rap- 
sacked and a multitude of canvases brought to light which 
had been painted years and years ago. 

Anything more archaic in sentimentality of idea, in weak- 
ness of handling and in general inanity of effect, could 
hardly be imagined than the majority of the canvases at the 
exhibition which is just about to close; nor anything more 
false than the idea a foreigner would carry away with him 
did he chance to visit it in search of knowledge with regard 
to the present status of American art. Yet here and there 
on its exasperating walls hung a few good pictures, which 
should not pass unnoticed. To my mind, the very best 
among them was a portrait by Mr. Kenycn Cox—the half- 
length figure of an elderly lady seated with her hands rest- 
ing peacefully in her lap. This was a picture which would 
have been remarked in any exhibition of modern art—less 
for special merit in one direction or another than for that 
rarest of all merits, well-rounded, well-balanced complete- 
ness. The drawing was beautiful, the color agreeable in 
its somber harmony, and the tone admirably kept; the face 
and hands were modeled with great accuracy, yet with ten- 
derness and breadth; the painting throughout was suave yet 
strong, and in the rendering of character there was noth- 
ing to desire. We felt that it was the woman herself we 
saw before us—ber inner self, her nature and disposition as 
well as her outer sheath. A more simple and straightfor- 
ward yet thorcughly accomplished piece of work we have 
not seen in recent years. 

As good in a little different way was another portrait by 
Mr. Cox—a small canvas with the full-length figure ofa 
young woman in red playing on a harp. As a study of 
color and light the picture was more interesting than its 
companion, and if it lacked the simple completeness of 
effect which characterized this, it had, perbaps, still more 
individuality and charm. 

A third portrait exhausts the list, I think, of the very 








full-length standing figure of a young woman dressed in 
black. In place of the tender yet detailed treatment 
which seemed so appropriate to the scale of Mr. Cox’s por- 
traits, we bad here a brilliant, dashing piece of haudiwork, 

rapid to the point but not beyond the point of slightness. 

The head was rather superficially characterized, perhaps, 

but satisfactory as far as it went, and the hands were beau- 
tifully painted while the natural yet spirited pose and the 
charmingly kept tone of the canvas added great charm to 
its technical excellence. A graceful, but not very vital 
**Psyche,”’ by Mr. Denman should be mentioned and a less 
successful but still interesting ‘‘ Naiad,’’ by Mr. Rice, with 
Mr. Curran’s ‘ Among the Lotus Lilies,’’ a couple of por- 
traits by Mr. Rice. a cleverly painted but rot agreeable 
portrait by Mr. Beckwith, and a little one not so cleverly 
executed but much more refined and well felt by Mr. H. O. 

Walker. 

Among the landscapes Mr. Cox was again in the front 
with his;*Lengthening Shadows,” while Mr. Ochtmann, Mr 

C. Warren Eaten and Mr. Dearth sent good examples. 
Among the out-door figure-studies the best was Mr. Den- 
man’s ‘‘Tennis Player.’’ where atmosphere, light and 
color were admirably given, and where, if the girl’s figure 
was slightly awkward, truth to nature was but the more 
plainly evinced. Tennis may be a game that can be grace- 
fully played, but the average young woman plays it most 
ungracefully. Mr. Boston’s Negro head was the best, 
perbaps, of several that were shown, and the most poetical 
work in the whole exhibition was Mr. Twachtman’s im- 
pressionistic study of Venice. A few fairly good interiors 
with figures could be found, but none of remarkable 
merit. 

The Society of American Etchers held an exhibition of 
recent work not long ago at the Ortgies Gallery on Fifth 
Avenue. There were not many prints, and tho most of 
them had good qualities, few demand special notice. 
Among these few, however, are certainly Mr. Platt’s vig- 
orous and truly etcher-like “ Atlantic Dock” and “Quai 
at Honfleur,” and Mrs Moran’s picturesque, charmingly 
composed and strongly handled ‘‘St. John’s River, Flori- 
da,’’? of which I spoke, I think, when it was shown at the 
exhibition of the Women Etchers of America last spring. 
Mr. Farrar, Mr. Vau Elten and Mr. Hamilton were among 
the other contributors, and Mr. Parrish sent alarge, spirit- 
ed, clever plate called ‘‘A Squall in the Bay of Fundy,” 
which would have been more perfect, perhaps, had the sky 
been less heavily treated. 

The Salmagundi Clubalso held a brief exhibition a few 
weeks ago, at which a number of excellent drawings and 
other works in black-and-white were shown. 

On the 18th of this month the new wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum will be opened with all due form and cere- 
mony; or, tospeak more exactly, we shall see a portion 
of what will be the main building, the old part having al- 
ready fallen into the rank of a wing. ‘The contents of the 
entire museum have been rearranged, and in future the 
architectural casts will occupy what has hitherto been the 
main hall, all the pictures will be in the new build- 
ing,and the Wolfe collection will have the separate fire- 
proof rooms which werestipulated for hy the terms of Miss 
Wolfe’s will. An interesting promise is that some fine old 
masters recently acquired by Mr. Marquand will be in- 
cluded in the Loan Collection and remain on view during 
the winter. Not yet do we hear it said with assurance 
that the Rembrandts, of which I recently wrote, will be 
given or loaned for the benefit of the general public. 

New YORE CITY. 








Sanitary. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


WHATEVER may be the arguments adduced in favor of 
heating by steam, hot air, etc., it will long remain that the 
stove will be a necessity in all of our northern climates. 
Here, asin the case of the fire on the hearth, the airis 
drawn in from the room. So the stove is far preferable to 
modes of heating directly by radiators or pipes in the room 
unless such direct heating has associated with it a corres- 
ponding method of ventilation; for when the air of the 
room is heated without any provision for the circula- 
tion or withdrawal of air deterioration must take place 
more rapidly. If in a cold day 200 pounds of coal are con- 
sumed in the stove there will be drawn in, in order to con- 
sume it, 62,400 cubic feet of air, which ofitself is no small 
amount of ventilation. Indeed, if the combustion of the 
coal were uniform, we must trust to this as a constant, 
automatic mode of ventilation. If the stove bas an open- 
ing at the top to be opened when the fire is glowing this 
too affords an exit for room-air. Our chief trouble with 
this mode of ventilation is that it is so variable, and espe- 
cially so since base-burning stoves have come into use. 
These, however convenient and however advantageous as 
giving less upportunity for escape of vas in frequent filling, 
are not so much of an aid in ventilation as the older forms 
of stoves. There is muchin the proper management of 
stoves a3 to keeping the flues and all pipes clean, the 
draughts under command in regulating heat, and in afford- 
ing extra access of air when necessary. 

As to the keeping of a basin of hot water on the stove 
much variety of opinion has been given. Theoretically it 
is claimed that it does not affect the degree of moisture. 
We believe, however, that Professor Brackett, of Prince- 
ton, has best stated the reasons that justify its use, as well 
as the approximate amount requirec. “If one pound of 
air at 32° Fahr. were saturated with moisture it would con- 
tain .00379 pounds of water. If, now, the whole were heated 
to 42° Fahr. it would no longer be saturated, since at this 
temperature a pound of air would be capable of holding 
,00561 pounds. Merely heating the pound of air together 
with the vapor oontained in it bas changed its hygrometric 
state from complete saturation to one in which only 68 


percent. issaturated,”’ Thisinclines the airin certain states 
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and relations to call for more moisture which, if furnished 
from the vapor of water near at hand, will not so much be 
drawn from ourselves. 

Next in frequency is the mode of heating as well as ven- 
tilation by the furnace. If we could always have a per- 
fectly constructed furnace and perfect arrangements as to 
supply of air for combustion, and an entirely separated 
supply of outside air flowing about the furnace to be 
warmed and then transmitted to the room, we would have 
quite a perfect mode of heating. The furnace should be 
made so as to be tight and of good thickness in its cast- 
ings. It should be so located as to command a full supply 
of air, since much of the failure of furnaces is due to im- 
perfect combustion causing gas to escape, and not afford- 
ing sufficient heat. Then the case or jacket about the 
furnace should be so tightly fitted as that the air which 
flows around it from the air-box cannot get out except at 
the registers, and so tnat no air can get in and mingle 
therewita. Then we will have the pure fresh air of out-of- 
dvors coming around the furnace to be warmed, and so 
transmitted to the various rooms, The external opening 
of the air-box should not be near the ground. The most 
common errors as to the heated air are as follows: It is 
heated too high and then introduced too much at one reg- 
ister. 

The conveying pipes are too long or too tortuous in their 
courses. The furnace is expected to do too much. With 
these facts well understood by those who put in and repair 
furnaces and by those who regulate them, this mode of 
heating is very available. It has the advantage that it pro- 
vides new air tothe room. Too often other apparatus is 
substituted which merely warms the air of the rooms and 
provides no mode of escape. 

The furnace needs frequent examination in order to know 
that the draught is right—that all pipes are clean, that the 
castings and fire-pot are sound and that it does not leak air, 
60 that the air coming up through the register represents 
in part cellar air instead of outside air introduced and 
warmed. Thedry or burnt impression of the air is much 
relieved if it is not brought in at too high a temperature, 
eay not bigher than 170° Fabr. and if pans of water are 
placed inside of the register so as to afford vapor byits 
evaporation. The usual water holder placed on the fur- 
nace itself does not moisten directly the air brought in 
through the registers and so is of very questionable value. 
Attention to all the particulars named would very much 
improve the air of many rooms now heated by furnaces, 





Science. 


IT is conceded that an individual tbat recovers from a 
contagious disease acquires a degree of immunity from fu- 
ture attacks, and it is also conceded that even a light at- 
tack, as from inoculation against small-pox, gives immuni- 
ty ina great degree. Just how this immunity has been 
brought about has never been definitely ascertained. Pas- 
teur adopted the hypothesis that a substance exists favor- 
able to the nourishment of the microbes, which is perma- 
nently lost after the first attack has run its course. Dr. D. 
E. Salmon has recently published a paperin which he shows 
that this position is untenable. He advocates the view 
that the living matter of the body may acquire a power of 
resistance afteran attack. Still, just how this power is ac- 
quired Dr. Salmon does not show; but he illustrates the 
fact by the well-known experiences of a boy learning to 
smoke tovacco. A light smoking does not hurt him much. 
He may make a number of attempts at light smoking and 
not get sick, but if he once smokes heavily be gets sick. 
But after once being sick he usually acquires immunity, 
no matter how heavily he may smoke afterward. He does not 
think absolute immunity is ever reached,and that usually is 
the best that can be said of attacks. Hegives the results of 
experiments on fowls. Light administrations of cholera 
virus had no effect. Larger doses produced disease By 
increased doses the resistance of the tissues are overcome. 
He contends that under an attack the cells of the body are 
at first depressed in their activity to resist or are nicotized 
by the poison of the microbes, but after being subjected to 
its influence for a certain length of time they acquire a tol- 
erance for it, just as people do who have learned to smoke 
or chew. Thus, he contends, the cells having once learned 
to resist, it takes a pretty strong dose of virus afterward 
to overcome them. All this, however, does not indicate 
how the light doses, asin vaccination against small-pox, 
give immunity, tho one may surmise it might give some 
degree. 


....Jt appears probable that Dr. C. V. Riley, the Unit- 
ed States Entomolovist, has discovered that the winter 
eggs of the hop aphis are deposited on plum trees. In com- 
pany with his assistant, Mr. Pergande, he madeat Rich- 
field Springs athorough search for the eggs which are laid 
in the autumn. Unable to find any on the vines, roots or 
hop-pole-, certain minute eggs were found on the plum 
which Riley believes to be those of the hop apbis. Should 
this prove to be the case, what few plum trees exist near 
hop fields can be cut down and burnt and the numbers of 
this destructive insect be sensibly diminished. 


_...In the West Indies as well as in other countries the 
rootsof the well-known ornamental plants of our gardens, 
Arum esculentum, area very common article of food. In 
the southern part of our own country they are known 
as tavyan, and in China, where they are also largely used, 
they are called taro, It is reported from the West Indies 
that a virulent disease has attacked them, which is closely 
allied to the great potato rot of our country and Europe, 
It is found that a closely allied fungus causes it—a species 
new to science. It has been named Perenospora tricho- 
toma. 


...-One of our genera of grasses known as ‘‘Drop-seed,”’ 
or botanically Sporobolus, or the seed thrower. The seed 
ts ejected from ths pericarp ina manner unique among 





grasses. Professor Beal has been investigating the cause 
and finds that itis purely mechanical. Inside the ovary and 
about the seed there is agummy secretion. If water, inthe 
shape of dew or otherwise, be applied, the seeds come forth. 
The water enters the ovary faster than the gum can escape. 
On applying water the ovary may be seen slowly to en- 
large until the seed pops out ina hurry. 





School and College. 


“THE Tappan Presbyterian Hall” project at Ann 
Arbor is growing. The Presbyterians have now estab- 
lished a lecture course in which it is expected some of the 
best talent of the land will be heard on the “ V ital Ques- 
tions of Religion.”” Henry McCracken, D.D., LL.D., vice- 
Chancelor of the University of New York, spoke in connec- 
tion with this course, on a recent Sabbath, morning and 
evening in the Presbyterian church. His subject in the 
morning was ‘‘The Pillar and Ground of Truth” and in 
the evening, “‘ John Caivin.’’ Both discourses were listened 
to by crowded audiences with greatinterest. A “ Training 
Course’”’ is also announced, covering a series of four lec- 
tures each on the “English Bible,” ‘‘ Church History,” 
**The Church,” *‘ Applied Christianity ’’ and an occasional 
lecture on ‘‘ The Christian Life.” The first in this series 
was given by Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., Monday evening, 
November 26th. 





.Mission work, which has been a marked feature of 
Talladega College from the beginning, is still very promi- 
nent. The vicinity of the town, within walking distance, 
is dotted with Sunday-schools. Not less than seven, and 
some of them continued for several years, are carried on 
by the students, and two in chapels controlled by the Col- 
lege where also occasional preaching services are held. The 
members of the Theological Department are organized into 
a Macedonian Society which has districted the town for 
systematic visiting. Reports of the work are made at the 
monthly meetings of the Society, when essays on Missions 
in foreign parts are also presented. Eleven of the seven- 
teen churches now connected with the Alabama Congre- 
gational Association are ministered to by Talladega Col- 
lege or by graduates of the Theological Department. 


....-The donations to the Catholic University now 
amount to $750,000, and itis expected that the sum will 
be increased soon to $1,000,000. With thisthe edi- 
fice that is nowin process of erection can be completed, 
and the chairs of the Faculty of Theology endowed. The 
other faculties will be organized and professors appointed 
as fast as the different chairs in those faculties shall be en- 
dowed. Bishop Keane, the Rector, has gone to Rome to 
present for approval by the Pope the statutes, constitution 
and by-laws of the University, which were recently 
adopted by the directors. He will also visit European 
Catholic Universities for the purpose of studying their or- 
ganization, plans and courses of instruction. 


....Midland College, at Atchison, Kansas, under the 
care of the General Synod Lutheran Board of Education, 
will have a fine new building to open in January, 1889. 
This institution has been in operation with remarkable 
success since September 1887. The city of Atchison has 
given 450.000 for buildings for the college. The new Lu- 
tberan Board of Education, which planned and has thus far 
carried on this institution, nas recently established head- 
quarters at St. Louis, with the Rev. M. F. Troxell as its 
General Secretary. 


...-Professer Holden, of Lick Observatory, says the as- 
tropomical season at Mt. Hamilton has been a great suc- 
cess. Since the middle of July careful observations have 
been made of Mars, over forty careful drawings having 
been made. These drawings show at least twenty of the 
principal ‘ canals’’ spoken of by Schiaparelli, but no one 
of them was seen doubled. 


...-The students at the “*‘ Harvard Annex’”’ for 1888-1889 
come from an unusually extensive range. There are three 
from Honolulu, and others from San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Kentucky, Virginia, New York, Conrecticut, etc. 








Personalities. 


MICHIGAN papers bave been narrating the story of 
William L. Hurley, a veteran of the Rebellion, of middle 
years, who passed through Minneapolis lately after having 
visited his parents (who live ona farm about four miles 
from Ortonville) for the first time in twenty-seven years, 
Accident had long parted them, and there very naturally 
was an affecting meeting. The mother could hardly be 
convinced that the son whom she had supposed to be dead 
for a quarter of a century was still in the land of the liv- 
ing. The Hurley family lived in Missouri when the War 
broke out. William Hurley had not attained his majority, 
but he entertained stanch Union principles. He decided 
to leave home, go North, and enlist. He went to Iowa and 
was soon bearing arms. Shortly after he left home his 
parents moved to Minnesota and established in Big Stone 
County, upon the banks of Big Stone Lake. The son was 
unable to locate his parents. He went to Philadelphia, 
where he is now engaged in business. It was not until 
about a month ago that his persistent inquiry was rewarded. 
His parents had long since concluded that their son had 
met a soldier’s death. 


....- The Pall Mall Gazctte thus describes Mr. Gladstone’s 
manner while reading the lessons in Hawarden Church: 


** Holding himself erect, he gives forth his lines in a clear and 
penetrating voice, every word being easily heard and grasped. 
With his right hand he follows the lines down the Bible as he 
reads them, while with his left he clutches the high candlestick 
beside him for support. When Mr. Gladstone is expected to read 
the lessons a full congregation may be relied upon. Some very 
extraordinary scenes have been witnessed during service at Ha- 
warden Church. Members of the congregation have come out of 





re 
their pews and stood in the aisle to look at the gTeat o: 
he has been reading, and others have been actually so m 
his impressive rendering that they stood on their seats in 
pew and stared wildly at him.” the 


----There is nothing like philosophy under 
circumstances. During high water in the Savannah Riy. 
William Arnow, a Negro, went fishing. His line Neate 
entangled in a tree, and he climbed up to free it. * 
high water had loosened the roots, and the weight of Wi, 
liam toppled the tree into the river. He hung on mais 
aged to secure a firm ‘eat in the branches, and calm 
floated down stream 200 miles before he stirred himself om 
to shout and was rescued. ° 


tiresome 


--. The Princess Tewfida Hanem (the eldest sister of the 
Khedive Tewfik Pasha, and wife of Mansur Pasha) who 
died recently at the a. > of thirty-eight, had emancipated 
herself almost entirely .vom Oriental manners, dress, and 
ways of life. She wasa favorite among the European resi- 
dents in Egypt and her funeral was attended by the Brit- 
ish troops and by the diplomatic and consular corps. 


...Miss Flossie Morse, just in her teens, ascended Mont 
Blanc on foot this summer, without over-fatigue or Other 
ill results. The young girl has traveled a good deal in 
Switzerland and is a remarkably accomplished mountain. 
eer. Her escort was a Mr. Evans, a friend, who had several 
times made the ascent. The expedition occupied over two 
days, owing to delays from storms. 


-...Princess Letitia, who weded the Due d’ Aosta, speaks 
several languages, and is a good musician and clever 
painter. She resembles her father, and is considered as 
beautiful as she is accomplished. She is an excellent 
rider, and one of her greatest pleasures is to view the 
Alpine villages on her favorite hunter. 


....A circumstance not generally known is that, accord. 
ing to law, all mail matter addressed to Sarah Polk, Lucre- 
sia R. Garfield and Julia D. Grant may be sent free of 
charge. No signature or mark is necessary to the free car. 
riage of mail matter to either of the above-named persons, 
all widows of Presidents. 


----Dr. Archibald Geikie, the eminent Scotch geologist, 
isa little man, with a big, nearly bald head and a thor 
oughly Scotch countenance. 





Pebbles. 


By no means a water-color exhibition—Tke toper’s 
nose.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....-Most babies are given to chewing gum; but chew- 
ing-gum is rarely given to babies.—Puck. 


....Customer: “TI see you advertise something new in 
coffee. Whatisit?” (Grocer: ‘ Coffee.”—Judge. 


....‘'Why are you always so blue, Scribbler?” “Be. 
cause,” said the author, “I’m so seldom red.”’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


.... She: “Did you see the Chinaman, dear?” He: 
**Yes.”? She: ‘How did he receive you?”’ He: “ Coolie,” 
— Puck. 


.... When Ireland becomes independent the ship of state 
will doubtless be manned by a Cork’s crew.—Piitsburg 
Chronicle, 


....Mary Anderson has among her stage effects 300 wigs. 
This makes her the wiggedest woman in America, — Wash- 
ington Post. 


....Principal: ““Woat part of speech is ‘kiss’? 
Chorus of Normal School Girls; “A conjunction.’”’—Phila- 
delphia Times. 

.... Kansas Teacher:— Where does all our grain goto ?” 
Scholar: ‘“ Intothe hopper.” ‘‘What hopper?’ ‘ Grass 
hopper.” —Tezxas Siftings. 


....A Washington fireman says the only time he ever 
played on a piano was with a hose when a music store 
burned down.— Washington Post. 


.... Passer by: “ What’s the matter with your horse?” 
Driver: ‘“He’s drap dead. Cur’us, too. Nebber see him 
do dat befouh.’”’—Tezas Siftings. 


tus?” Uncle Rastus (after long thought); ** Well, I guess 
I’11 take the ten dollars.’’—Life. 


....An English gentlemen who had visited Cyprus was 
asked ifthere were many antiquities in theisland. ‘ An- 
tiquities!’’ he cried; ‘‘why the place is alive with them!” 
—Exchange. 


.... Nervous Passenger: ‘‘ Are you sure there’s no dan- 
ger, oOfficer.”’ Officer: “‘Not a bit. The captain has just 
gone to take a nap because it is too foggy to see aDy- 
thing.’’—Life. 


....The other day the daughter of a farmer went out 
into a cornfield carrying with her a copy of Miss Rives’s 
“ The Quick or the Dead ?”” The corn was shocked.—Nor- 
ristown Herald. 


....“' Lam on my way home Doctor” said a citizen, who 
was after some free advice, and I’m tired and worn out. 
What ought I to take?’ ‘Take a cab,” replied thein- 
telligent physician.—Ezrchange. 


....To one of the well-advanced classes the question was 
asked: “‘ What is the highest form of animal life?” “The 
giraffe,”’ was the immediate response, from a bright mem 
ber of the class.—Carlisle Red Man. 


....Prof. Deadpill: “In a case of aggravated progressive 
paralysis, Mr. Sawyer, what course of treatment would you 
adopt?’ Mr. Sawyer (promptly): **I would make the pa& 
tient taper off, Professor.”—Lowell Citizen. 
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Uews of the Week. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


CONGRESS assembled on Monday of last week. The Pres- 
ident submitted his annual message, from which we quote 
the following portion: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

‘As you assemble for the discharge of the duties you have as- 

as the representatives of a freeand generous people, your 
meeting is marked by an interesting and impressive incident. 
with the expiration of the present session of the Congress, the 
frst century of our constitutional existence as a nation will be 
completed. 

our survival for 100 years is not sufficient to assure us that we 
no longer have dangers to fear in the maintenance, with all its 
promised blessings. of a government founded upon the freedom of 
the people. The time rather admonishes us to soberly inquire 
whether in the past we have always closely kept in the course of 
safety, and whether we have before us a way plain and clear 
hich leads to happiness and perpetuity. 

When the experiment of our Government was undertaken, the 
chart adopted for our guidance was the Constitution. Depart- 
ure from the lines there laid down is failure. It is only by a 
strict adherence to the direction they indicate, and by restraint 
within the limitations they fix that we can furnish proof to the 
world of the fitness of the American people for self-government. 

The equal and exact justice of which we boast as the un- 
derlying principle of our institutions should not be confined to 
the relations of our citizens to each other. The Government 
itself is under bond to the American people, that in the exercise 
ofits functions and powers it will deal with the body of our 
citizens in a manner scrupulously honest and fair and absolute- 
jyjust. It hasagreed that American citizenship shall be the 
only credential necessary to justify the claim of equality be- 
forethe law, and that no conditionin life shall give rise to dis- 
crimination in the treatment of the people by their Government. 

The citizen of our Republic in its early days rigidly insisted upon 
full compliance with the letter of this bond, and saw stretching 
out before him a clear field for individual endeavor. His tribute to 
thesupport of his Government was measured by the cost cf its 
economical maintenance, and be was secure in the enjoyment of 
the remaining recompense of his steady and contented toil. In 
those days the frugality of the people was stamped upon their Gov- 
ernment, and was enforced by the free, thoughtful and intelligent 
suffrage of the citizen. Combinations, monopolies and aggrega- 
tions of capital were either avoided or sternly regulated and re- 
strained. The pomp and glitter of Governments less free offered 
no temptation and presented no delusion to the plain people 
who, side by side, in friend!y competition, wrought for the enno- 
blement and dignity of man, for the solution of the problem of 
free government, and for the achievement of the grand destiny 
awaiting the lard which God had giventhem. 

Acentury has passed. Our cities are the abiding-places of 
wealth and luxury; our manufactories yield fortunes never 
dreamed of, by the fathers of the Republic; our business men 
are madly striving in the race for riches, and immense aggrega- 
tions of capital outrun the imagination in the magnitude of their 
undertakings. We view with pride and satisfaction this bright 
picture of our country’s growth and prosperity, while only a 
closer scrutiny develops » somber shading. Upon more careful 
inspection we find the wealth and luxury of our cities mingled 
with poverty and wretchedness and unremunerative toil. A 
crowded and constantly increasing urban population suggests 
theimpoverishment of rural sections and discontent with agri- 
cultural pursuits. The farmer’s son, not satisfied with his fa- 
ther’s simple and laborious life, joins the eager chase for easily 
acquired wealth. We discover that the fortunes realized by our 
manufacturers are no longer solely the reward of sturdy industry 
and enlightened foresight, but that they result from the dis- 
criminating favor of the Government, and are largely built upon 
undue exactions from the masses of our people. The gulf be- 
tween employers and the employed is constantly widening, and 
ciasses are rapidly forming, one comprising the very rich and 
powerful, while in another are found the toiling poor. 

As we view the achievements of aggregated capital, we dis- 
cover the existence ot Trusts, combinations, and monopolies, 
while the citizen is struggling far in the rear or is trampled to 
death beneath an iron heel. Corporations, which should be the 
carefully restrained creatures of the law and the servants of the 
people, are fast becoming the people’s masters. 

UNNECESSARY TAXATION. 





Still congratulating ourselves upon the wealth and prosperity 
ofour country, and complacently contemplating every incident 
of change inseparable from these conditions, it is our duty as 
patriotic citizens to inquire, at the present stage of our progress, 
how the bond of the Government made with the people has been 
kept and performed. Instead of limiting the tribute drawn from 
our citizens to the necessities of its economical administration, 
the Government persists in exacting, from the substance of the 
people, millions which unapplied and useless lie dormant in its 
Treasury. This flagrant injustice and this breach of faith and 
obligation add to extortion the danger attending the diversion of 
the currency of the country from the legitimate channels of 
business. Under the same laws by which these results are pro- 
duced, the Government permits many millions more to be added 
to the cost of the living of our people and to be taken from our 
consumers, which unreasonably swell the profits of a small but 
Powerful monopoly, 

The people must still be taxed for the support of the Govern- 
ment under the operation of tariff laws. But to the extent that 
the mass of our citizens are inordinately burdened beyond any 
Useful public purpose, and for the benefit of a favored few, the 
Government, under pretext of an exercise of its taxing powe7, 
‘nters gratuitously into partnership with these favorites, totheir 
advantage and to the injury of a vast majority of our people. 

This is not equality before the law. 

The existing situation is injurious to the health of our entire 
body-politic. It stifles, in those for whose benefit it is permitted, 
all patriotic love of country, and substitutes in its place selfish 
sreed and grasping avarice. Devotion to American citizenship, 
for its own sake and for what it should accomplish as a motive 
toour hation’s advancement and the happiness of all our people, 
displaced by the assumption that the Government, instead of 

ing the embodiment of equality, is but an instrumentality 

— which especial and individual advantages are to be 

ie altogance of this assumption is unconcealed. It appears 

the sordid disregard of ull but personal interests, in the 

Tefusal to abate for the benefit of others one iota of selfish ad- 

Vantage, and in combinations to perpetuate such advantages 

h efforts to control legislation and improperly influence 
suffrages of the people. 
Stievances of those not included within the circle of these 
ciaries, when fully realized, will surely arouse irritation 
mtent. Our farmers, long-suffering and patient, strug- 
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leading fallacies, that they are obliged to accept such prices for 
their products as are fixed in foreign markets where they com- 
pete with the farmers of the world; that their lands are declin- 
ing in value while their debts increase; and that without com- 
pensating favor they are forced by the action of the Government 
to pay, for the benefit ot others, such enhanced prices for the 
things they need, that the scanty returns of their labor fail to 
furnish their support or leave no margin for accumulation. 

Our workingmen, enfranchised from all delusions, and no 
longer frightened by the cry that their wages are endangered by 
a just revision of our tariff laws, will reasonably demand through 
such revision steadier employment, cheaper means of living in 
their homes, freedom for themselves and their children from the 
doom of perpetual servitude, and an open door to their advance- 
ment beyond the limits of a laboring class. Others of our citi- 
zens whose comforts and expenditures are measured by moder- 
ate salaries and fixed incomes will insist upon the fairness and 
justice of cheapening the cost of necessaries for themselves and 
their families. 

When to the selfishness of the beneficiaries of unjust discrim- 
ination under our laws there shall be added the discontent of 
those whosuffer from such discrimination, we will realize the 
fact that the beneficent purposes of our Government, dependent 
upon the patriotism and contentment of our people, are endan- 
gered. 

COMMUNISM OF CAPITAL. 

Communism is a hateful thing, and a menace to peace and 
organized government. But the communism of combined wealth 
and capital, the outgrowth of overweening cupidity and seifish- 
ness, which insidiously undermines the justice and integrity of 
free institutions, is not less dangerous than the communism of 
oppressed poverty and toil which, exasperated by injustice and 
discontent, attacks with wild disorder the citadel of rule. 

He mocks the people who proposes that the Government shall 
protect the rich and that they in turn will care for the laboring 
poor. Any intermediary between the people and their Govern- 
ment, or the.least delegation of the care and protection the Gov- 
ernment owes to the humblest citizen in the land, makes the 
boast of free institutions a glittering delusion and the pretended 
boon of American citizenship a shameless imposition. 

A just and sensible revision of our tariff laws should be made 
for the relief of those of our countrymen who suffer under pres- 
ent cgnditions. Such a revision should receive thesupport of all 
wholove that justice and equality due to American citizenship, 
of all who realize that in this justice and equality our Govern- 
ment finds its strength and its power to protect the citizen and 
his property, of all who believe that the contented competence 
and comfort of many accord better with the spirit of our institu- 
tions than colossal fortunes unfairly gathered in the hands of a 
few,of all who appreciate that the forbearance and fraternity 
among our people, which recognize the value of every American 
interest, are the surest guarantee of our national progress, and 
of all who desire to see the products of American skill and in- 
genuity inevery market of the world, with a resulting restora- 
tion of American commerce. 

The necessity of the reduction of our revenue is so apparent as 
to be generally conceded. But the means by which this end shall 
be accomplished, and the sum of direct benefit which shall re- 
sult to our citizens, present a controversy of the utmost impor- 
tance. There should be no scheme accepted as satisfactory by 
which the burdens of the people are only apparently removed. 
Extravagant appropriations of public money, with all their de- 
moralizing consequences, should not be tolerated, either as a 
means of relieving the Treasury of its present surplus or as fur- 
nishing pretext for resisting a proper reduction in tariff rates. 

Existing evils and injustice should be honestly recognized, bold- 
ly met, and effectively remedied. Thereshould be no cessation 
of the struggle until a plan is perfected, fair and conservative, 
toward existing industries, but which will reduce the cost to 
consumers of the necessaries of life, while it provides for our 
manufacturers the advantage of freer raw materials and per- 
mits no injury to the interests of American labor. 

The cause for which the battle is waged is comprised within 
lines clearly and distinctly defined. It should never be compro- 
mised. It is the people’s cause. 
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toil, will not fail to see, in spite of misrepresentations and mis- | which are so persistently heard, when efforts are 


made to deal in a just and comprehensive manner with 
our tariff laws, are related to, if they are not responsible for, the 
sentiment largely prevailing among the people, that the General 
Government is the fountain of individual and private aid; that 
it may be expected to relieve with paternal care the distress of 
citizens and communities, and that from the fullness of its Treas- 
ury it should, upon the slightest possible pretext of promoting 
the general good,apply funds to the benefit of localities and in- 
dividuals. Nor can it bedenied that there is a growing assump- 
tion that, as against the Government and in favor of private 
claims and interests, the usual rules and limitations of businesg 
principles and just dealing should be waived. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 
These ideas have been unhappily much encouraged by !egisla- 
tive acquiescence. Relief from contracts made with the Govern- 
ment is too easily accorded in favor of the citizen; the failure to 
support claims against the Government by proof is often sup- 
plied by no better consideration than the wealth of the Govern- 
ment and the poverty of the claimant; gratuities in the form of 
pensions are granted upon no other real ground than the needy 
condition of the applicant, or for reasons less valid; and large 
sums are expended for public buildings and other improvements 
upon representations scarcely claimed to be related to public 
needs and necessities. The extent to which the consideration of 
such matters subordinate and postpone action upon subjects of 
great public importance, but involving no special, private or par- 
tisan interest, should arrest attention and lead to reformation. 
A few of the numerous illustrations of this condition may be 
stated. 
The crowded condition of the calendar of the Supreme Court 
and the delay to suitors and denial of justice resulting there- 
from, has been strongly urged upon the attention of the Con- 
gress, with a plan for the relief of the situation approved by 
those well able to judge of its merits. While this subject re- 
mains without effective consideration, many laws have been 
passed providing for the holding of terms of inferior courts at 
places to suit the convenience of localities, or to lay the founda- 
tion of an application for the erection of a new public building. 

Repeated recommendations have been submitted for the 
amendment and change of the laws relating to our public lands 
so that their spoliation and diversion to other uses than as 
homes for honest settlers might be prevented. While a meas- 
ure to meet this conceded necessity of reform remains awaiting 
the action of the Congress, many claims to the public lands and 
applications for their donation, in favor of states and indi- 
viduals, have been allowed. 

A plan in aid of Indian management, recommended by those 
well informed, as containing valuable features in furtherance of 
the solution of the Indian problem, has thus far failed of legis- 
lative sanction, while grants of doubtful expediency to railroad 
corporations, permitting them to pass through Indian reserva- 
tions, have greatly multiplied. 

The propriety and necessity of the erection of one or more 
prisons for the confinement of United States convicts, and a 
post-office building in the national capital are not disputed. 
But these needs yet remain unanswered, while scores of public 
buildings have been erected where their necessity for public 


urposes is not apparent. : 
. ‘A revision of our pension laws could easily be made which 
would rest upon just principles and provide for every worthy 
applicant. But while our general pension laws remain confused 
and imperfect, hundreds of private pension laws are annually 
passed, which are the sources of unjust discrimination and pop- 
ular demoralization. : 

Appropriation bills for the support of the Government are de- 
faced by items and provisions to meet private ends, and it is 
freely asserted by responsible and experienced parties thata 
bill appropriating money for public internal improvement would 
fail to meet with favor unless it contained items more for local 
and private advantage than for om benefit. 

These statements can be much emphasized by. an ascertain- 
ment of the proportion of Federal legislation which either bears 
upon its face its private character or which, upon examination, 
develops such a motive power. 

The President then took up our fvreign relations, refer- 
ring especially to our relations with Canada and to the 
Sackville incident. He touched upon the needed revision 
of our naturalization laws and the needed improvement in 
our consular service. He then discussed the different 





It cannot be denied that the selfish and private interests 


reports ofthe members of his Cabinet. 
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THERE was an interval of ten days between the ascen- 
sion of our Lord and the descent of the promised Spirit 
upon the disciples who had been commanded to go from 
Olivet to Jerusalem there to await his coming. It was 
an interval of prayer, expectancy, hope deferred, and 
possibly almost despair; for our Lord had not told them 
that they must wait any given length of time, but only 
that they must “tarry until they were endued with 
power from on high.” But there was special meaning 
and reason, as it seems to us, in thinking over the wait- 
ing time, why the Spirit tarried. That interval, if it 
was trying to their patience, was a tine of deep spiritual 
education, such as we all need; a time the like of which 
we all must sooner or later have, and have by experience; 
for the lessons to be learned in these times of waiting 
before the Lord, must be learned by experience, for the 
reason that they can be learned in no other way. 

The interval between promise and fulfillment is not in- 
deed always long, but it is usually longer than we would 
choose, and certainly in most cases much longer than, 
is pleasant to our eager and impatient desire. Notwith- 
standing we believe God always fulfills his promise just 
as soon as we are ready to receive his gift. It is difficult 
for us to realize the anxious intensity of feeling of those 
disciples as day after day passed, while they waited and 
prayed and talked of their absent Lord, recalling bit by 
bit, all his sayings to them, and what they might mean, 
his wendrous life, his death, his resurrection, his sudden 
ascension out of their sight, his promise to come again, 
and in the mean time his promise to send to them, as 
the Father’s gift, the Holy Ghost, for whom they were 
now waiting, without so much even as a sign of his 
coming. Their faith must have been put to a severe 
test. Perhaps toward the end of those days, doubt, 
bitter, paralyzing doubt, was beginning to find its way 
back into some of those poor hearts, so ‘*slow to be- 
lieve,” so quick to doubt, even as ours are to-day. 
Perhaps there were those without who knew of their 
expectation, and who were taunting them now and 
again with their fanatical expectations, saying to them as 
of oldhis enemies said to David: ‘Where now is thy 
God?’ Entirely apart from any discussion in respect of 
the desceat of une Holy Ghost, we may at least learn two 
wholesome lessons; one with reference to prayer, and 
one as to the meaning of God's delays. 

With reference to prayer we are taught of the three 











elements which enter into it. So far as these disciples 
were concerned, there were three things which entered 
into their prayer; and we believe these three things 
must be found in every prayer tbat is successful in 
bringing the desired answer. First, they were certain 
of the thing desired, not because they had a feeling that 
their prayer would be answered, but because they had 
the word of their Lord that he would send the promise 
of the Father upon them ‘‘not many days hence.” 
Doubtless they strengthened their wavering faith by 
thinking over and again the words of the Lord’s prom- 
ise. What did he mean by “tarry,” ‘‘ wait,” and ‘“ not 
many days hence”? By these they corrected their ex- 
pectation, and the more enduring ones strengthened 
and encouraged those who were more ready to faint. 
All true prayer deals much with the promise, and scans 
the terms of the promise and the general luw of prayer 
closely. that the thing desired may be asked in accord- 
ance with his will. Second, they were uncertain as to 
the time of the fulfillment of the promise. No doubt, 
at first, full of joyful praise, they went up to Jerusa- 
lem, not questioning but immediately the promise would 
be upon them. But as they continued to wait and pray 
and no sign of answer came, doubtless they began to 
remember that the Lord had not told them when, as to 
day and hour, he would fulfill the promise. There is no 
more important lesson for us to learn than thise—that 
God has not put ‘* times and seasons” into our hands, 
either as to the great events promised to the whole 
Church or the minor things which personally affect us. 
It is a part of the *‘ Thy will be done” to leave the time 
as well as the thing to God. In addition to these two 
elements of certainty and uncertainty, there is the ele- 
ment of stedfast, continuous prayer. This unwearying 
waiting and pleading draws out our whole heart to God. 
** Men ought always to pray and not to faint.” So said 
our Lord ; but some men say: “If you are sure of the 
thing, why ‘continue in prayer’?”’ Others say: *‘In 
the midst of so many uncertainties, why not make your 
prayer once and then leave the whole matter tu God to 
answer in his own good time?” These waiting and pray- 
ing disciples have by their successful praying and wait- 
ing refuted both of these equally unscriptural and dan- 
gerous teachings on the subject of prayer. ‘I will yet 
for this be inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for 
them.”” ‘When ye shall search for me with all your 
hearts ye shall find me.” Thus must we pray—with a 
promise in our mouth, with patient waiting, and with 
continuous, unwearying petition. 

The second lesson has to do with the reflex educating 
power of prayer. The delay in sending the Spirit was 
to teach them how absolutely they were dependent 
upon the faithfulness of Him who had gone up from 
them. Had they received the promise at once, they 
would have missed that education which came to them 
through their anxious waiting, and which can only 
come after the heart has been strained and torn by anx- 
iety, in connection with a close look into God’s Word. 
Power, or any other gift that is had immediately for 
the asking, or the mere taking, is apt not to be appre- 
ciated, and would soon produce self-sufticiency. This 
delay, also, had a salutary tendency to correct end regu- 
late that human restlessness that chafes at any post- 
ponement of human desires. Doubtless they were filled 
with an intense eagerness to start out on their new con- 
mission of preaching and testifying concerning Jesus 
and the resurrection and the Gospel message attached 
thereto; but now they are learning that God is not in 
such a hurry as they are. God always works surely, 
but not always quickly. Again they were to learn, and 
so are we, that God’s promises are wheels within wheels, 
They did not know how important it wag that that 
pronise should be fulfilled on the feast day, when vast 
multitudes of strangers from every part of the world 
would be there to hear the first Gospel sermon and carry 
it away with them, to be re-delivered over the whole 
face of the world. We do not krow how much the 
affairs of others depend on our own; how the desired 
fulfillment of our prayers may affect others. No real 
prayer was ever purely selfish, and no answer to prayer 
was ever meant to be consumed alone upon our own 
selves. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ATTACK ON CAPITAL. 





THE President’s Message, to which we could only refer 
in the briefest terms last week, is in some respects a re- 
markable document. Tho it is not confined, as was that 
of last December, to a single topic, but includes in its 
broad sweep all the great and varied interests of the Na- 
tional Government. it is remarkable for the manner in 
which it treats the single topic of last year, and for the 
picture it draws for the world to see and criticise of the 
‘* selfish, greed and grasping avarise ” of our manufactur- 
ers and capitalists. 

It was tu be expected that the President would have 
something to say about the Tariff. Since his Message of 
December last setting forth the “ vicious, inequitable and 
illogical” nature of our Tariff system, the people have 
had an educational campaign in this branch of political 
economy, and they agree on one point, if on no other— 
that new tariff legislation ie needed. The President 
could not, therefore, have properly ignored it as a sub- 
ect demanding the immediate attention of Congress, 





He simply did his duty, in including the Tarif co 
the topics of his Message. ong 
But we were hardly prepared for such an intem: 

ate discussion of the subject as we find in the Me 
That might be excusable in a public address, or in 
letter of acceptance as a candidate, or in a newspa a 
article, if Mr. Cleveland chose thus to express hig per 
ion as an individual; but a message from the President 
to Congress is a State paper, and we have a Tight to 
expect in it a calm, dispassionate spirit, an elevated and 
dignified tone, and entire freedom from harsh epithets 
exaggerated statements and querulous criticisms, We 
did not expect Mr. Cleveland to change the Views 
expressed a year ago because they were dehberately 
rejected at the ballot-box last month; but we dig Dot 
dream that he would permit himself to scold the Amer. 
ican people for taking the liberty to differ with bim 
Nor did we suppose his hostility to the present Tant 
would draw him into a series of statements which mut 
create a false impression abroad as to the condition of 
the masses in this country. 

Consider the effect of such expressions as these on the 
minds of those who, at a distance, are critically obsery. 
ing the results of our institutions: 

The ‘fortunes realized by our manufacturers are no 
longer solely the reward of sturdy industry and enlightened 
foresight,’’ but ‘“‘are largely built upon undue eXactions 
from the masses of our people.”’ 

Corporations are ‘‘ fast becoming the people’s masters.” 
and aggregated capital creates ** trusts, combinations ona 
monopolies, while the citizen is struggling far in the rear 
or is trampled to death beneath an iron heel.” 

“The gulf between employers and the employed is cop. 
stantly widening.” 

Under the Tariff laws the Government, by “ flagrant in. 
jystice” and “ breach of faith and obligation,” exacts from 
the “‘substance of the masses’”’ * millions which, unapplied 
and useless, lie dormant in the Treasury,’ and “ permits 
mavy millions more to be added to the cost of living of our 
people” to ‘“‘swell the profits of a small but powerful 
minority.” 

“The mass of our citizens are inordinately burdened” 
fcr the benefit of ‘‘ selfish greed and grasping avarice,” 

‘*Commupism is a hateful thing and a menace to peace 
and organized government. But the communism of com- 
bined wealth and capital, the outgrowth of overweening 
cupidity and selfishness, which insidiously undermines the 
justice and integrity of free institutions, is not less danger 
ous than the communism of oppressed poverty and toil 
which, exasperated by injustice and discontent, attacks 
with wild disorder the citadel cf rule.” 

With this intemperate arraignment of the system of 
Protection which the people only a few weeks agoso 
emphatically approved, and of the most considerate, 
generous and beneficent class of capitalists to be found 
in any country of the worid, the President gives very 
dark pictures of the sufferings and discontent of farmers 
and laborers. The farmer bas to pay for the benetit of 
others such prices for the things he needs that the 
‘**scanty returns ” of bis labor fail to furnish his support, 
or **Jeave no margin for accumulation.” The working- 
men should have ‘‘freedom for themselves and theirchil- 
dren from the doom of perpetual servitude, and an open 
door beyond the limits of a laboring class.” 

If there are on the face of the earth happier and more 
prosperous farmers, freer and more thrifty working- 
men, than our own we have never heard of them. If 
there are in any country in the world wider doors for 
advancement from poverty to wealth, from a humble 
to an exalted station, than in our own that country is 
yet to be discovered. The President may hold as strongly 
as he iikes that our Tariff system discrimivates infavor of 
thefew and against the many: but to lecture the country, 
asa schoolmaster might a riotous school, for differing 
from him, is surely beneath the dignity of his high 
office, and justly offensive to the sovereign people who 
elevated him toit. If the President was chagrined at 
the result, of the election was it manly for him to show 
his chagrin in a grave state paper? If he wished h’s 


Message to carry conviction to the mind of Congress- 


and the country a statesmanlike tone, careful and @is- 
criminate statement, and a respectful regard for the 
public will were of the highest importance; but it is 
these very qualities that we miss; and it is with a sense 
of bumiliation that we think of the light in which the 
President has placed us before the world. 

But hardly less striking than the President’s unguarded 
statements and injudicious language is his failure to em- 
body his ideas,as to proper legislation for the evils set forth 
in definite recommendations. He speaks of a ‘‘ just and 
sensible revision,” of a revisipn “‘ fair and conservative 
toward existing industries,” of a revision which will 
‘reduce the cost to consumers of the necessaries of 
life,” provide “ freer raw materials ” for the manufac 
turer, give ‘* steadier employment to the laborer, and 
bring larger returns to the farmer”; but precisely what 
he considers a ‘*just and sensible revision,” and how these 
objects are to be reached, he does not tell us. This 
the real problem of statesmanship; and his Message g'Vé 
no help whatever in the sulution of it. He has not com 
tributed so much, even, as a clear and correct statement 
of the problem. The only thing he has succeeded in 6o- 
ing isin making a‘* vicious, inequitable and illogical 
attack on manofacturers and capitalists, and in hu- 
wiliating his country inthe eyes of the world, He bes 
given the people another cause for thankfulness that 4 
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THE REVISION OF POSTAL RATES. 





Tue first lav made under the Constitution fixing 
tal rates, was passed February 20th, 1792, and made 
the rate six cents for a single letter sent less than thirty 
miles, over thirty miles eight cents, over sixty miles ten 
cents, and so on up to twenty-five cents for a distance 
of more than four hundred and fifty miles. By various 
acts the postage has been reduced until now our rates are 
jess than those of any other country. In 1789 there 
were but 75 post-offices with a revenue of $20,000; now 
there are 57,376, with a revenue of $53,000,000. Then 
the post routes covered 2,275 miles; now there are 403,- 
6. Then there were no stamps, no envelops, no 
tal-cards, no registry of letters, no money orders. 
The first of these necessities was provided only thirty- 
seven years ago. 

Comparing our postal service with that of other 
countries, we have some very interesting facts. We 
pave in this country 57,376 post-offices. Germany has 
18,688; Great Britain 17,587,and France, 7,296. Russia, 
with more than twice our territory and nearly twice 
our population, has less than a tenth as many post-offices. 
Our mail routes cover 403,976 miles; those of Germany, 
85,885; those of Great Britain, 44,275; and those of 
France 65.334. The American mails carried last year 
3,576,100.000 pieces—letters, papers and packages; the 
British carried 2,279,532,000; the German, 1,816,066,000; 
the French, 1.463,249.000. The average number of pieces 
carried for every inhabitant of the United States was 
Tl; of Great Britain, 61; of Germany, 41: of France, 37. 
The postal expenditure last year in America was $55- 
795.358; in Germany, $44,348,939; in Great Britain, 
$28,876,935; in France, $28,327,666. In all these 
figures the telegraph service of foreign nations has 
been omitted. Our letter and _ postal-card rates 
are the same as those of Great Britain, and 
cheaper than those of Germany or France. Our news- 
paper rate (in bulk) is a cent a pound, while in the coun- 
tries mentioned it is from two-fifths of a cent to a cent 
apaper. The comparison is, in these points, much in our 
favor. 

The points on which we fail in the comparison are the 
telegraph service and the postal savings banks. These 
are verv important things which the experience of other 
countries shows can well be adopted here. The advan- 
tage to the people, especially inrural] distriets would be 
very great. 

The question of a further reduction of the postal rate 
is sure to come up in Congress, and the minimum letter 
rate of one cent for every two ounces has been sug- 
gested, and is gener-lly approved. Of course, it will 
make a large immediate reduction of revenue; but that 
isnot a serious matter. The important thing is, to have 
such rates as will give the best service to the people and 
ina way most to their convenience. So long as we are 
a growing nation, with long distances and a sparse pop- 
ulation, the Department may well be conducted at a loss. 

The third Assistant Postmaster, in his Report, from 
which we have drawn the above figures, makes a radical 
suggestion for reform of postal rates. He does not say 
that he would approve the reduction of letter-postage 
from two cents to one cent, but if such reduction is 
made he suggests a great simplification of the rates. He 
does not venture his opinion that a reduction of letter 
rates to one cent an ounce is wise; but he appears to 
assume that it is inevitable. Assuming this he suggests 
the apparently very slight change of making the rate a 
cent for two ounces instead of a cent for one ounce. 
The number of letters that would run above an ounce is 
extremely small, as the average is below half an ounce. 
The increase of weight allowed would make no discover- 
able difference in the receipts; but it would make a vast 
difference in the simplicity of rates and would greatly 
diminish the responsibility and labor of postmasters. This 
would, with a few other slight changes, give us but two 
rates and classes, one the pound rate for newspapers 
sent from the publisher’s office, and the other the cent 
tate for two ounces covering everything else—letters, 
circulars, transient papers, books, parcels, whatever it 
May be. A great advantage of this would be that the 
postmaster is not required to see that there is no fraud 

by writing on newspapers, etc. One might write what 
he pleased on anything sent, might put a letter or bill 
ina book, or adnu in a package; for everything would 
g0 at letter rates. The great advantage of sucha simple 

law is at once apparent. 

In order to secure this simplicity only two other 
changes would be necessary. One is that fourth-class 

matter—parcels of goods—should have the rates reduced 
from acent an ounce to a cent for two ounces. That 
Seems proper. The other is that the postage of transient 
Papers be raised from a cent forfour ounces to a cent for 
two ounces. This would increase the postage of heavy 
Papers, like THe INDEPENDENT, but perhaps could be al- 
lowed for the sake of simplicity. The general advantage 

of simplicity would greatly override this slight disad- 

Vantage. Indeed, the reduction in fourth-class matter 

Would be much more generally felt than the increase in 

Postage of transient newspapers. 

The only questions of difficulty then left for postmas- 
ters in protecting against fraud, would be in deciding 

What were real serial newspapers, that can be sent at 
Pound rates from publishers’ offices, and what are only 





advertising circulars or books, to go at a cent for two 

ounces. Men have issued a pretended newspaper, had 

it entered as second-class matter, and then continued it 

without subscribers, as a mere vehicle of an advertise- 

ment,and flooded the mails with millions of copies. 

This is no part of the educating of the people which the 

genuine newspaper has for its task; it is a mere finan- 

cial speculation thrust upon the people under the guise 

of ‘‘sample copies,” sent without their asking it, to as 
many names as can befound. We agree that this is a 

fraud, but we do not agree that the genuine newspapers 
should be made to suffer in correcting the evil. The 
Report suggests that, to correct this evil, the privilege 
of sending sample copies be denied to genuine and 

fraudulent papers alike. We cannot agree to this. 

There must be some way to distinguish between a real 
and a bogus newspaper, and to have the penalty fall 
upoa the fraudulent and not upon the genuine paper. 
By some fault of the mails a subscriber misses a paper; 
an extra copy issent. Or a thousand specimen copies 
are sent for any reason to names not on the regular list. 
They go out with the total mail. They are received in 
bulk like the rest of the mail, and distributed with no 
more trouble than the rest of the edition. There is no 
reason whatever why all copies of a genuine newspaper. 
going out from its office, should not have the privilege 
of the rates accorded to such papers; and with this 
evident correction we heartily approve the very simple 
scheme of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
which may give us the ultimatum in rates for which we 
have long contended with a simplicity in rates, which 
will be greatly to the comfort of the people and the 
postmuasters. 

Then, having finished our forty years’ crusade for 
cheap postage, we will be ready to continue with more 
vigor the crusade for a postal telegraph and postal sav- 
ings banks. 


> 
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EUROPEAN INFLUENCE IN EAST AFRICA. 








AMONG the questions uppermost in the world’s 
thought isalways an African question. It may hea 
question of finance or joint control in Egypt; of subdu- 
ing the Mahdiin the Sudan, or founding a new state in the 
Congo; of exploring the interior, civilizing wild tribes 
or suppressing the slave traffic: of commerce, missions, 
colonization or annexation—whatever it may be, it is 
almust always a question of international scope and 
world-wide interest. 

The discoveries of Stanley stimulated missionary and 
commercial enterprises; commercial enterprises lead to 
colonization and colonization to annexation. In this 
way nearly all the unappropriated territory, either on 
the East or West Coast, has, as will be seen by the map 
which we print on page 9, been absorbed by European 
nations. 

The East Coast presents the African question which 
is of special interest just now It is divided, it will 
be observed, chiefly between England and Germany. 
The division was agreed upon by atreaty negotiated in 
1886. Beginning at the Rovuma River, the German 
Sphere of Influence, as it is called, extends north about 
six degrees to Wasin, where the English Sphere of In- 
fluence begins, the northern boundary of which is the 
River Tana. Northof the Tanais the Province of Wito 
which is under the German Protectorate. Along the 
coast from Cape Delegado to Kipini, inthe Province of 
Wito, is a strip of territory about ten miles wide, which, 
together with the islands, is under the influence of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, who also has settlements on the coast 
at Kismayu, just south of the equator, and at Murka, 
Magadisho and Warsheik, north of the equator. The 
Sultan, who has longbeen upheld by English influence, 
resides on the island of Zanzibar, and exercises control 
over his coast territory through walis or governors, 

This long and narrow line of coast country is now in 
a state of war. The Arabs have organized the natives 
and led them against the foreign traders residing in the 
coast towns, particularly the Germans, many of whom 
have been killed. The Sultan is practically helpless. 
His walis cannot maintain their authority and the 
Sultan cannot support them with adequate forces. 
Under these circumstances England has accepted a 
proposition from Germany for a united effort to rescue 
the foreigners, put down the rising, and restore the 
authority of the Sultan. A blockade is to be maintained 
by war-sbips of both nations, and insurgent towns will 
be bombarded. Several engagements have already taken 
place, but the rising appears to be a very formidable 
one, and it will be very difficult to put it down witha 
fleet of war-ships. 

The cause ot the revolt is attributed by Germany to 
the slave trade, which has increased, some observers say, 
fourfold in the last five years. There is a great demand 
for slaves in the Sudan, and many are smuggled into 
Madagascar for the French settlements. The Arabs are 
the great slave-dealers, At their instigation powerful 

chiefs in the interior, like Mwanga of Uganda, make 
raids upon the weaker tribes and capture prisoners for 
the slave market. These Arabs hate and oppose the 
missionaries and otber foreigners, because the influence 
of missions and commerce makes the slave business 
more difficult and dangerous. Their outbreak is not, of 





maintains slavery in Zanzibar; but behind the Sultan 

are Germany and England, influences hostile ‘to the 

slave trade, and the Sultan is entirely in their hands. 

The Sultan would not, of his own motion, lift a finger 

to oppose the slave traffic; but for fifteen years or more 

England has compelled him to observe treaty obliga- 

tions and take position openly against it. 

While defense of the slave traffic is unquestionably 

the real cause of the outbreak, the immediate provocation 

was the course of the German colonists toward the na- 

tives. After the understanding was reached between Ger- 

many and England in 1886, dividing and delimiting the 

territory stretching from the Rovuma River to the Tana, 

and from the Sultan’s coast line to, Lakes Victoria and 

Nyassa, a German East African Association was 

formed for commercial purposes, The Company sta- 
tioned itsagents along the coast in front of the German 

Sphere of Influence, and the formal installation was 
celebrated at a banquet August 16th, at Zanzibar. With- 

in two weeks trouble began. The Germans appear to 
have borne themselves in a very harsh and dictatorial 

manner, even insultingin some instances, it is said, the 
flag of the Sultan. The result wasa general outbreak 

of the Arab settlers,against which the Germans defended 
themselves as best they could, and summoned their 
national war vesselstotheir assistance. They appear to 
have lost heavily in scme places, and to have been driven 
from all points on the coast save two, Bagamoyo, opposite 
Zanzibar, and Darhalaam, where they are protected by 
gunboats. 

The whole German coast-line, it will be seen, is in the 
hands of Arabs and hostile natives, who are said to be 
hurrying down to the coast from the interior to drive 
the intruders off African soil, Asall Europeans seem to 
be included by the Arabs among their enemies, the posi- 
tion of missionaries and other foreigners on the lakes 
and in the interior seems to be one of great peril. It is 
greatly to be feared that the slave-dealers will seize the 
opportunity to fall upon them and exterminate them. 
The blockade will only increase their danger. It is not 
possible to send at once an armed force to their relief; 
and the missionaries will refuse, probably, to abandon 
their missions and converts. 

The purpose of the blockade is declared to be to cap- 
ture slave vessels, restore the authority of the Sultan, 
and reinstate the agents of the German Company. France 
has intimated her willingness to assist, and so has Italy; 
and Portugal's acquiescence, at least, is counted on. 
The sympathy of the civilized world is with this under- 
taking, and itis to be hoped that it will be successful 
and that it will be followed with such measures as will 
dea! a death-blow to the cruel and inhuman traffic car- 
ried on by the Arabs. 

This 1s the great African question. Settle it and half 
the tribal wars would cease, and the door would open 
wide to civilization, commerce and Christianity: 


> 
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NEW YORK IN THE NEXT CABINET. 


NEw YORK will, of course, have a representative in 
General Harrison’s Cabinet. All the cabinet-makers 
agree on this point. The question which divides them 
is, Who shall be the representative? General Harrison 
will himself settle the question; but he will, of course, 
listen to suggestions, and be more or less influenced by 
them. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not a Cabinet-maker. We are 
content to let General Harrison make his own selections; 
but we shall make bold to say that the efforts which are 
being made to set aside Warner Miller's cluim to consid- 
eration ought not to succeed. They ought not to suc- 
ceed for several reasons. 

1. He is a strong, clean, brave man. He came for- 
ward and made the tight for the governorship for the 
sake of principle and the benefit of his party. It might 
not have been possible to elect Harrison but for Warner 
Miller’s candidacy. 

2. His candidacy united, strengthened and elevated 
the Republican Party. His firm stand against the Saloon 
drew back thousands of voters from the Third Party, 
and greatly advanced the temperance sentiment in the 
Republican Party. 

8. Hisgallant fight against the united power of the 
saloons marks out a new path for the Republican Party 
in this state. It will fight its future battles with more 
courage and with the assurance of success. It knows 
now that its strength lies in the moral and intelligent 
elements of society, and that the Saloon cannot win ina 
second campaign. 

4. The man who has done so much for the Empire 
State c.uld do much for the nation. As he helped 
to make a Republican Administration possible he could 
help to make it popular and successful, 

5. If other candidates for Cabinet honors are pre- 
ferred before him, it would suggest to many, we fear, 
that his heroic efforts in the recent campaign are not 
appreciated in the Republican Party, and the enemies of 
the Party would rejoice. 

6. There is a general desire to see Mr. Miller advanced 
toa Cabinet position. It would be a very popular ap- 
pointment, and would cause little opposition, except 
from those who are not the best supporters and wisest 
advisers of the Republican Party. 








course, against the Sultan, who is an Arab himself, and 


We say these things because it is fitting that they 
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should be said. Politicians who have selfish interests to 
advance may try to convince the President-elect that 
the people of New York wouid not be pleased if he were 
to put Mr. Miller in his Cabinet. If they do, they will 
greatly misrepresent public sentiment in this state. If 
New York is to be honored, no name yet mentioned, in 
our judgment, would be so acceptable as that of 
Warner Miiller. 


Cditorial Notes. 


THE two mites cast by a poor widow into the treasury of 
the Lord in the temple under the observation of Jesus, and 
his comments thereen, have furnished the theme for a 
great many sermons. The scene occurred on Tuesday of 
his last passover week, and just as Jesus was about leaving 
the temple for the last time. Mark tells the story as fol- 
lows: 

* And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the 

people cast money into the treasury; and many that were rich 
cast in much. And there came a certain poor widow, and she 
threw in two mites, which make a farthing. And he called unto 
him his disciples, and saith unto them, Verily, I say unto you, 
That this poor widow hath cast in more than they all which 
have cast into the treasury. For all they did cast in of their 
abundance; but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even 
all her living.” (Mark xii, 41-44.) 
This treasury consisted in a number of money-boxes placed 
in the court of the temple for the purpose of receiving the 
free-will offerings of the people, to defray the expenses of 
the temple service. Jesus, for the time being, sat opposite 
one of these boxes, and he saw the people as they placed 
their offerings therein. He saw the rich doing so; and at 
length a poor widow made her appearance and put in “‘ two 
mites,’”? which io real value were equal to about one-third 
of acent. Her act furnished the occasion for his comment; 
and his comment made her immortal in the memory of 
mankind. She, according to this comment, had cast in 
more than all the rich people put together, not in actual 
value, but because they cast into the Lord’s treasury from 
their abundance, while she did it from her want, and * cast 
in all that she had, even all her living.’”’ This comment 
shows Christ’s knowledge of all these givers as he simply 
looked at them; and it equally shows his estimate of them 
aH. The poor widow, in giving her two mites, eclipsed 
them all in the moral and spiritual sense. She gave more 
than all of them in proportion to what she and they had to 
give, and more than all of them in the amount of the sacri- 
fice which she made, and more than all of them io the sin- 
cerity, purity and devotion of her heart. Jesus understood 
this woman’s condition and heart, and placed this high 
commendation upun her action, and by the commendation 
sept the action down the track of ages. He meant that 
what he then and there said should be a part of his re- 
corded history, and thus be heard through alltime. Giv- 
ing to the Lord’s cause is a religious act, as much so as 
praying; and if the giviog, whether of large or small 
amounts, be not religiously performed with a sincere conse- 
cration of the heart, then it is not giving at all in the sight 
of God. Not the mere amount given, but the heart motive 
of the giver is, in a spiritual point of view. the material 
question. Let this not be forgotten. 








THE Chicago Theological Seminary is one of the best and 
most popular institutions of its class in the country. Its 
learned and devoted corps of professors and teachers have 
no time to hunt up “ dogmas” or parade before the public 
any "new hypothesis ”’ in regard to Bible teachings and no 
disposition whatever to use its ‘“‘trust funds” in violation 
of the known wishes of its deceased founders or present 
patrons, Those, therefore, who have money to give to any 
theological institution should avoid those of the new 
‘dogma’”’ class whose funds are now being used to propa- 
yate “private views,’’ ‘*mere speculations,” “advanced 
theories,” etc., and give it cheerfully to those of another 
sort, like the Chicago Theological Seminary, which is at 
present, as will be seen by the following letter from one of 
its faculty, greatly in need of help in extending its noble 
and rapidly increasing work. Give this institution, we say 
to our readers, the help it now so richly deserves. 


To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Our Seminary this year has 148 students from 25 different 
colleges and from 26 different states and countries, including 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, England, 
Canada, Armenia and Japan. Half our men are in the Seminary 
dormitories; for the other half we must get rooms in the city, 
wherever we can find them cheap, good, and near the Seminary. 
We are working hard to raise money for more buildings. We 
have $260,000 of the $300,000 necessary to get $50,000 promised con- 
ditionally by R. 8. Peters, Esq., of Manistee, Mich. Would tbat 
the Lord would put it into the heart of some wealthy Christian 
patriot to help us in our struggle to raise up a pentecostal minis- 
try able to tell to Swedes, Danes, Germans and Armenians the 
wonderful works of God in the tongue wherein they were born. 
More than 200 men are asked for annuallv, by the Congregation- 
al churches in nine Western States, while all our Seminaries 
supply only about 100 a year. 

There is a problem we are working at. 
PENDENT to work at italso. Yours, 


We want Tue INDE- 
HuGa M. Scort. 


We have received the following note from Dr. Storrs. 
The extract we gave from his sermon was quoted from a 
report in the daily press, and the glaring error which he 
writes us to correct we ought to have seen ourselves: 

December 6th, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ina fragmentary report of the recent Thanksgiving sermon 
preached by me, copied into your columns this week, I am rep- 
resented as saying that ‘“*between 18°70 and 1880 the national pop- 
ulation increased threefold, the population in cities sixfold.” 
Will you ask your readers to substitute 1°40 for 1870 in this 
statement, as probably many of them have already done? 
Either my tongue unconsciously tripped on tne date, which is, 
of course, not impossible, or the pencil of the reporter found 
seven an easier figure than four. At any rate, the interval 





which [ had in mind was that which I have two or three times 
before referred to in the same sermon, between 1840 and 1880; 
and Ieculd not wittingly have made the preposterous statement 
that our country’s population had increased threefold in ten 
years. Very truly yours, R. 8S. STORRS. 


Our correspondent, “ A Catholic Layman,” has been 
attacked by a writer in The Evening Post who ridicules 
the aspersion that ‘‘ our priests are always making special 
collections.’”’ But another Catholic writer in the Post fully 
backs up our correspondent: 


* Why, in one little country church on Long Island, it is a 
well-known fact that there has not been a sermon preached in 
twenty-five years, but on each Sunday the priest calls upon his 
congregation (who hy the way are very poor) to contribute 
money for every purpose, from the buying of a new team of trot- 
ting horses for his Reverence, to the filling of his barn with hay, 
or lifting the church debt. Now who supervises the disbursing 
of the vast sums so raised? The law says that the trustees shall 
be three in number, two laymen and one clergymen. What is 
the result in our Church? The clergyman appoints as his col- 
leagues two ignoramuses, who not in one case out of fifty can 
write or read. These two intelligent trustees are supposed to 
supervise his accounts. The well-informed Catholic knows 
that the priest is his own supervisor, and these dummies know 
nothing beyond what the priest chooses to let them know. The 
result is soon apparent. Priests die leaving fortunes, over which 
their relatives squabble in the court. See to this end the scan- 
dal in Providence over a dead priest’s fortune, the Bishop Pur- 
cell scandal, the St. Anthony’s Church affair at Greenpoint, 
several years ago, the famous case of Father Mooney, in this 
city, who, after collecting thousands for a parochial school, 
built tenement houses with the money and left them by will to 
his relatives.” 

But why do not the people demand an accounting? Such 
a state of things could not exist in Protestantism. 

THE following is the official vote of all the states for 1884 

and 1888: 




















| 1888, | 1884, 

| Dem Rep. | Proh.| Dem. Rep. | Proh. 
Alabams........ | 117,310! 57,197; 588! 98,951) 59,591 612 
Arkansas... ous 85,962) 58,752) 614 72.927 50,895 
California..... .| 117.728) 124,809 5,761 89,288 102,416) 2,990 
Colorado.... .... 87,567) 50,774 1,265) 27,723 56,290) 761 
Connecticut....| 74,920; 74.584) 4,254) 67,199, 65,928) 2,205 
Delaware.....-..| 16,478} 12,914, 401] 16.964) 12,951) "55 
Florida.......... 59,651| 26,659) 403) «31,766 28,081) 72 
Georgia..........| 100,499) 40,496] 1,800} 94,667! 48,605) 195 
Illinois.......... | §48.272) 870,473) 22,201) 312,555) 537,474) 12,074 
DR 5:00: 6nce | 261,015) 265,561; 9,881 244,990) 258,463) 3,028 
Se es 179,877) 211,598) 3,550) 177.316) 197,089) 1,479 
Kansas.......... 102,541; 182,502} 6,452} 90,152| 154,406) 4'495 
Kentucky .. .| 182,800 155,134) 5,525 152,961) 118,122) 3,189 
Louisiana....... | 85,032) 80,701; 130) 62,540) 46,347/ 
(0  Saae | 60.481) 73,784 | 2,691) 52.140 72,209; 2,160 
Maryland.... .. 106,168) 99,986) 4,760) 96,982) 85,699) 2,794 
Massachusetts..| 161,855) 183,982) 8,703} 122,481) 146,724) 10,026 
Michigan........| 213,404) 286,570) 20,942; 149.855) 192,669) 18,405 
Minnesota.......| 99,664) 136,359) 15,000! 70,144) 111.925) 4,684 
Mississippi...... | 85,476 30,096) 218) 76.510 43,509) 
Missouri........| 261,954) 256.258) 4,954) 285,988) 202,929) 2,158 
Nebraska.......| 80,552) 108,425) 9,429) 44,891| 76,912) 2,899 
Nevada.... ..... | 5,149) 7,088 41) 5,578 7,198 
N. Hampshire..| 43,457; 45,785) 1.570) 939,182) 943.249) 1,571 
New Jersey | 151,49 144,344) 7,904) 127,798) 128,440) 6,159 
New York ...... | 635,965) 650.558) 50,231) 565,154! 562,005) 25,016 


North Carolina. | 














SIRS 896,455, 416,054) 24,356) 368,280 2 
ae | 26,524) 38.208) 1,677) 24,604) 26,860) % 
Pennsylvania...| 446.984) 526,225) 20,756; 392,785) 475,804) 15,285 
Rhode Island...| 17,533) 21,96) 1,281) 12,391) 19,030 ‘928 
South Carolina. 65,825) 13,736) 880! 69,890) 21,783) 
Tennessee... ... 98,789, 138,889) 5,969 185,258; 124,078, 1,151 
sce cnisns-o40 234,885) 88,280) 4,416 225,309 93,141) 8,564 
Vermont........ 16,789) 45,192; 1,497) 17,331 69,514) 1,752 
Virginia..... ...| 151.979) 150.438) 1,678) 145,497) 139,356 138 
West Virginia.. 79,330) 78,491 500 67,317 63,096 9% 
Wisconsin..... .| 155,252) 176,553) 14,277, 146,459’ 161,157, 7,656 
, ere 5,534,455) 5,436,627 248,815, 4,874,986 4,851,981) 150,369 
Plurality......| 97,826 25,005 





There are some very interesting points about this table. 
Notice that the Democratic plurality of 23,005 in 1884, has 
increased tc 97,826. Notice, on the other hand, that, out of 
thirty-eight states the twenty that went Democratic in 
1884 have been reduced to eighteen. Notice, again, that 
along the whole line of populous Gulf States—Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Texas—the Republican 
vote has fallen off heavily, while in these same states the 
Democratic vote has increased. Notice, further, that in 
the northern tier of Southern States, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, the Republican as well as the Demo- 
cratic vote has increased, showing that in these states the 
equal ballot of white Democrats and black Republicans is 
secured, with minor local exceptions. But the Republican 
decrease in the Gulf States is positive proof that the sup- 
pression of the colored vote has proceeded so far as to dis- 
franchise the bulk of the Republican voters. Mississippi’s 
meager 43,509 Republicans of 1884 have further dwindled 
to 30,096. Over fifty thousand votes were suppressed by 
violence or fraud in Mississippi, and as many more in Loui- 
siana. This explains tkat 97,826 Democratic plurality. 
Notice yet again, how the total Prohibition vote has con- 
stantly dwindled from the first estimate of three hundred 
thousand. We repeat our conviction that this election in- 
dicates no future for the Prohibition Party. It has not 
even doubled its little vote of four years ago. Its work 
will be cared for by other means. 





Mr. J. T. LAcY, editor of the Palmerston, Ont., Telegraph, 
writes us that ex-Postmaster-General James is in error in 
suppdsing that he was the first, in a speech in:Londou in 
1883, to advocate cheap ocean postage. Mr. Lacy reminds us 
that Elihu Burritt labored for this reform many years ago. 
He says: 

More than twenty years before the Postal Union was formed, 
T heard “the learned blacksmith,” who was then U. S. Consul at 
Birmingham, address anu audience of 1,500 persons in the Guild 
Hall, Worcester, on this subject. His proposition was, that let- 
ters should be carried from the port of embarkation to that of 
debarkation, no matter where the ports lay, fora sum equivalent 
to an English penny; the inland postage being settled by the re- 
spective countries to and through which the letter was going. 
This was in the year 1852, more than twenty years before the 
Hon. T. L. James was Postmaster-General of the United States, 
and twenty-two years before the Postat Union was formed. The 
formation of said Union has pretty well accomplished, if not 
more than accomplished, what Mr. Burritt was striving for, asa 
letter is now carried for five cents to any part of the Union, in- 








cluding the ocean postage. At the close of Mr. Burritt’, thes 
mentioned above, he asked those present who had friengs 

away from England to hold up their hands, and on hig living 
being complied with, the chairman of the meeting saiq tent 
peared to him to be at least three-fifths present to whom %. 
ocean postage would be a great boon. Cheap 














IN the Report of the Secretary of the Interior there jg 
misstatement to the effect that philanthropic busybodic 
have been seeking to have the murderous Apaches nog 
confined in the East, sent back to their reservation, 
one has asked such athing. They have asked two things 
one that the innocent and the guilty, now herded together 
be separated, and only the guilty kept in confinement 
They have also asked that the guilty be put to work ing 
way that shall teech them agriculture and white men’, 
ways. They areina healthy spot, but not where they cap 
be put tofarming work. Their children are now bejp 
sent to Carlisle, but the old men and women Should be 
put to civilized work on farms, under military Testraint 
and far from their old haunts. That is not an UDreas A 
able demand, or it would not be except in states like New 
York where we make it a rule to keep our prisoners jp 
idleness for fear they should make something useful and 
do some good to the public. 





THERE are at the present time over two thousand von. 
victs in the state-prisons of this state li'vingin the condi. 
tion of absolute illeness, and locked up in their Cells, 
simply because the officers of these prisons can, unde 
existing laws, give them nothingtodo. This is demoral. 
izing to the prisoners, injurious to their bodily health, and, 
at the same time, burdensome to the people in the way of 
taxation for their support. These prisons, under the cop. 
tract system abolished by the legislature a few years since, 
gave full employment to the convicts, were self-supporting 
by the products of their industry, and had begun to yiela 
a surplus revenue to the state. That was an evil hour 
when the contract system was abolished to please the go. 
called labor-reformers: and ever since things have beep 
going from bad to worse up to the present time. The leg- 
islature has simply played the dodge game with the ques 
tion solely for partisan reasons, and done nothing effective in 
the way ofaremedy. Both political parties inthis state are 
grossly at fault on this subject. Each has shamefully tried 
to steal the march on the other with the ignorant labor 
vote; and neither has been governed by any enlightened 
principle of gocd public policy. The Republicans have a 










large majority in both houses of the next legislature, and 
upon them will devolve the responsibility of dealing with 
this question in sober earnest. The time has come for 
something more than mere makeshifts to answer a tem- 
porary political purpose. There is no good reason why our 
state-prisons should not furnish adequate employment to 
the convicts and be self-supporting. Let this foolery with 
the labor vote come to an end. 





.... The Commercial Gazette, of Cincinnati, has expressed 
a hope that a conciliatory policy toward the South will he 
adopted by Mr. Harrison’s Administration. We supposed 
he was to have no sectional policy, but was simply to ere- 
cute the laws. A colored lawyer in Lexington, Ky.,C. 0. 
H. Thomas, Esq., writes in protest to that paper and de 
clares that its policy ef conciliation slightly varied was tried 
by Grant and Hayes, and “cost the lives of over twenty 
thousand loyal and tried sons in Louisiana, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi and other states.’””, The number of political mur- 
ders of Negroes in the South has been enormous, but thisis 
a frightful figure. The principal need in the South now is 
the thorough organization of the Republican Party, led by 
intelligent white and colored men who are willing to fight 
and die, if necessary, for their rights. Then these states 
can have, after a few years, as orderly and free elections as 
the Virgiuias, Kentucky and Tennessee. Meanwhile let the 
national laws be executed where they apply, and state sen- 
timent educated. 


....The Sheriff of the Birmingham, Ala., jail is aero. 
He is the guardian of a murderer,whose crimes—we accept 
the prevailing belief in his guilt—were dastardly and revolt- 
ing. The hot Southern indignation produce’ a Southern 
mob, Ten thousand people moved upon the jail to avenge 
the public conscience in their own way. Sheriff Smith 
met them before the jail, and warned them that justice 
could not be measured out by a mob. He reasoned with 
them, he urged them, he begged them to go. All to n0 
purpose; they advanced upon the jail, and Sheriff Smith 
did his duty. He gave the order to fire—once, twice. Three 
men were killed instantly, seven were wounded fatally, 
and thirty more or less seriously. It was a terrible duty 
that Sheriff Smith had to perform, but it was a duty nev 
ertheless; and he must be upheld by all the law that there 
isin Alabama. He has been arrested, but the military aré 
in control of the jail, and the murderer wiil still be guard- 
ed until the lawful authority disposes of his case. 


.... If one who had no previous knowledge of the Gospel 
narrative, were carefully to read each one of the four Gos 
pels in separate volumes, and then compare them together, 
he would not have the slightest doubt that Jesus of Naza 
reth is the great central figure in each of these Gospe!s, 
as to the further fact that, while there are many differences 
between them, the same general view of this Jesus is pre 
sented in all of them. They all tell essentially the same 
story, and that, too, with the clearest marks that the 
authors were not writing in any collusion with each other. 
The supposition that these narratives were founded ba 
facts is the only one that reasonably explains their origi®. 
The facts being conceded, then Christianity is established 
as a true system. 


.... Those miserable and most contemptible violators of 
law and decency, called the White Caps, deserve no rag 
Not only this, but the Governors of Indiana and Obio wil 








be guilty of great neglect of duty if they do not put all the 
resources of law at work to extirpate them. Their outrages 
are not to be excused on any pretense that they are i 
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rude punishment on violators of public morals. They 
gre themselves the violators of both mora!s and law, and 
are indulging their own cruel love of seeing people tor- 
tured. Their offenses have gone on long enough, and the 
Governors of these states do well to be angry. 


_.A war between the United States and the Republic of 
Hasti is too ridiculous to be thought of. If two or three of 
our cruisers should be sent to take the “ Haytian Repub- 
lie’ by force, that would be war, as against England or 
Germany, but it would not be war as against so insignifi- 
cant a power as Hayti. Very likely it is the best thing that 
can be done in the case of a people who have just now no 
responsible government. It appears as if the seizure were 
unjustifiable, and that instant force were the best correc- 


tive of it. 


_..Sir Lepel Griffin is the man who said that among so- 
called civilized lands the United States was the least desi- 
rable place of residence, with the exception of Russia. He 
has just been appointed to the Residency of Hyderabad, 
and the Bengali editors are angry. One paper says: 

“His appointment is a misfit. He belittles Bengalis for the 
merriment of Mahrattas, applauds caste, and is said to have 
punished princes who accepted Christianity. His maneuvers in 
Central India, his exaltation of cleverness at the expense of 
truth in his educational addresses, have given him a notoriety 
that is most unsavory.” 


....If one has lost by déath a}l the dearest and most 
cherished intimacies of this life, then he must accept his 
situation as providence has appoiated it for him, and do 
the best he can with what providence has left to him and 
for him, and should ask God to help him in turning the 
severe discipline to a good spiritual account. This is the 
wise course for such a man to pursue. To contend with 
God in the matter would be worse than useless, since it 
would be sinful. 


....The London Times, speaking of the annexation of 
Cook’s Islands to the British Empire, much to the satisfac- 
tion of its inhabitants, says: 

“Their laws are just and well-administered; they fear God 
and deal bospitably and honestly by all who visit them. There 
is no superstition, no barbarism, no want or discontent among 
them.” 

Very true, for they have been instructed and civilized by 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society. 


... The English colonies on the other side of the world 
afford illustrations of princely muniiicence as well as this 
country. The Victcria Congregationalists have just held a 
jubilee meeting, at which Mr. G. W. Taylor made an ad- 
dress showing that they much needed a college to be affili- 
ated with the University of Melbourne, and ended by offer- 
ing for the purpose fifty thousand dollars a year for five 
years, if others would add as much. Nearly half of the 
amount was immediately subscribed. 


....The woes of the Bible are uniformly denounced 
against disobedience, while its promises are as uniformly 
addressed to the righteous and the obedient. The God of 
the Bible does not , ropose to deal with the two classes in 
the same way. Those makea great mistake in their view 
of God, who regard him as indifferent to the moral char- 


acter of his creatures. This is not true either in this life or 
in that which 1s to come, 


....“' Iam right, and the majority of the American people 
are wrong. I know and they don’t know.”’ That is about the 
sum of what President Cleveland, in his message, says in 
respect to the tariff, with an extravagance of epithet and a 
peevishness of temper that remind one of a muttering and 
angry school-boy rather than a_ self collected and self- 
poised statesman preparing a State paper to be read to 
Congress. 


....The English papers sharply criticise the President’s 
message. The Standard calls it *‘solemn frotb.’”? The 
Pall Mall Gazette says: 

“The President seems to conduct his diplomatic negotiations 


on the same principle as an American news editor invents head- 
lines—all sensation and exaggeration.” 


The Star sees Socialism in the message. 


.... Weare informed by a feminine correspondent that a 
woman should be amiable, benevolent, charitable, domes- 
tic, economical, forgiving, generous, honest, industrious, 
judicious, kind, loving, neat, obedient, pleasant, quiet, 
reflecting, sober, tender, urbane, virtuous, wise, exem- 
plary, and zealous. Soshouldaman. Why not? 


....“‘Communism of Capital” is one of the clap-trap 
phrases of the President, borrowed from the Socialists, and 
with the design of stirring up discontent among the work- 
ing-classes in this couutry. This sort of lingo will not pass 
muster among the American people. They know too much 
to be caught with such phrases. 


....The atoning work of Christ for sinners is well char- 
acterized by saying tbat it is sufficient for all sinners, and 
efficient for those only who receive him by faith. The 
latter will be saved by his atonement, while unbelievers 
on die in theirsins. This is the settled doctrine of the 

rospel. 


....Dr. B. W. Richardson does not hesitate to say that, 

“If a community of both sexes, whose progenitors were finely 
formed and powertul were to be trained to the early practice of 
smoking, and if marriage were confined to the smokers, an ap- 
parently new and physically inferior race of men and women 
would be bred up.” : 

....[t is well always to keep in mind that a moment 
when past, whether improved or misimproved, can never 
be recalled. The lesson is to improve each moment as it 
flies. Dr. Young remarks that “a moment well improved 
Secures an age in Heaven.” 


.... Because de Lesseps fails in his colossal scheme for the 
Panama Canal it does not follow that it will be given up. 
So much French money has already been invested there 
that it is likely that the French Government will take the 
work in hand and complete it. 

--..A elergyman, renewing his subscription, adds this 
postscript: 

There is one pulpit in this city where, from week to week, 


OUR FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION. 


CLEVELAND, O., December 3d, 1882. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Your kind invitation for a remembrance from primitive 
subscribers, continued through your pilgrimage of forty 
years, will meet no more cordial response than from my- 
self. 
Nearly sixty years ago, when a young convert to Christ, 
under the ministry of the Rev. Chas. G. Finney, at New 
Lebanon, N, Y., the first number of the New York Evan- 
gelist appeared, which (I think) was started largely in de- 
fense of the revivals and revival measures with which Mr. 
Finney was connected. Becoming greatly profited by it: 
weekly perusal—especially as conducted by the Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt—soon in my student life and afterward as 
pastor and evangelist, I procured for the Evangelist many 
hundred subscribers, chiefly in Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches. 
But when the Evangelist hecame the property and 
largely, if not solely, the organ of the Presbyterian Church, 
I soon found a pressing need, and an urgeut call, for a dif- 
ferent paper to meet the wants of the Congregational 
churches, peculiarly so in the Western States. 
Early in the fall of 1848 I made atrip from Cleveland to 
New York, mostly for the purpose of a consultation with 
Mr. Leavitt upon this subject. Such an interview we 
had, and canvassed the subject one afternoon in Mr. 
Leavitt’s office. Mr. Leavitt assured me of his own con- 
victions and desires and long studied interest, with others, 
on the matter. ‘ But,” said he, ‘it takes money to start 
and sustain such a paper, and I am embarrassed,” etc. 
Still he “hoped ere long the thing would be realized,” 
[ returned to my home tried, and somewhat disappointed, 
but not discouraged. Soon after this, accepting a call to 
take charge fora time of the Congregational church*in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and having entered upon my work, at 
the close of a sermon, in the afternoon of December 10th, 
1848, a stranger from New York met me as I[ came from 
the pulpit and gave me a copy of the first issue of THE 
NEW YORK INDEPENDENT! Just then the church at Kal- 
amazoo, as in many other places, was in a restless, divided, 
transition state, and greatly needed an “independent” 
sedative—an intelligent, safe adviser. THE INDEPENDENT, 
edited by such an almost unequaled man for the position 
as the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, sustained by such able and 
honored men as the Rev. Drs. Bacon, Storrs and Thomp- 
son, and backed financially by men whose ‘“‘ goods, atid not 
their principles, were in the market,”’ must succeed. THE 
INDEPENDENT then seemed to me to be a Godsend, and I 
have ever been in sympathy with its joys and sorrows. 
From that period to this day I have been not only a con- 
stant subscriber and instructed reader, but have sought to 
widen the good influence of THE INDEPENDENT. But in 
this I must emphasize the first and late years of its admin- 
istration. For, was there not an interregnum which 
grieved many good men and women, tempting and threat- 
ening a withdrawal of confidence and patronage? But now 
we rejoice that we held on by faith and hope, and to have 
lived to rejoice in the sturdy blows THE INDEPENDENT has 
struck for sound doctrine in theolcgy, good morals and 
manners in Church and State, and the repeated advocacy 
of genuine revivals of practical religion, which the venera- 
ble Dr. Lyman Beecher said “‘were the spring tides of 
mercy.” 

- And now finally we rejoice with you in the triumphant 
election of a Chief Magistrate of ability, integrity aud 
piety worthy of a great and growing nation, whom the peo- 
ple can respect, love, and confide in. Inthe consummation 
of this last named and grand result, THE INDEPENDENT 
may safely say, ‘‘ Magna parsfui.” 

So please suffer the exhortation, ** Whereunto ye have at- 
tained, mind the same things.” 
Your fellow-laborer, 
JOHN T. AVERY. 





PARSONAGE PRESBY’N CH., } 
STANHOPE, N. J., December 5th, 1888. { 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Icannot forbear to express the pleasure received from 
your beautiful Fortieth Anniversary number of THE [N- 
DEPENDENT. 

Rarely is the ability vouchsafed to any men to do, after 
so long a life, the very great amount of work which you 
are doing. THE INDEPENDENTis a stronger and greater 
paper than ever before. There have been times when theo- 
logical opinions were expressed in 1ts pages which were 
very distasteful to me, and I think toa large part of the 
American Church and ministry; but for some time past I 
have the impression that nu journalin America enjoys a 
broader approval and confidence. 

The able, temperate but decided stand maintained 
against the subtle agnostic tendencies which have widely 
assaulted Theology and Biblical Criticism, seem tome to 
constitute the best work of THE INDEPENDENT. I believe 
thatits service in this regard will have an honorable place 
in ecclesiastical history. 

I have been an occasional contributor for about one-half 
of its forty years; generously remunerated; and some- 
times gratified with expressions received concerning some 
of those not numerous articles. The *‘Woodstock Celebra- 
tions” reports of themselves, are notable products of jour- 
nalistic enterprise, and well worthy of especial commemo- 
ration on this anniversary. My honored father was among 
the early subscribers and a contributor. 

Sincerely Yours, 
SAMUEL W. BOARDMAN. 
ATTLEBORO’, December 4th, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE INDEPENDENT kindly invites those of its subscribers 

who have taken it from the start to send some word of 





— is made for those who have the conduct of the public 


Would THE INDEPENDENT object to having a similar mes- 
sage from intermittent or occasional subscribers, but con- 
stant readers? If not, my word of commendation and of 
congratulation is, that THE INDEPENDENT was never more 
true to its Scripture motto and to its name than it is to- 
day. It is my ideal of a thoroughly independent religious 
newspaper. It gives all political parties, all religious 
bodies, all reformatory organizations, a fair chance to be 
heard, and then gives its own views on all the current ques- 
tions of the times in a manner that reminds me often of 
the reply which Mr. Lincoln once made to a clergyman 
who had asked him how he acquired his consummate and 
convincing way of putting things. His reply was: ‘“‘I am 
never satisfied in reaching a conclusion upon any subject 
that presents itself for my investigation until I have 
bounded it east and bounded it west, and bounded it 
north and bounded it south.” 

That is just why,in this busy age, when there are so 
many subjects of importance up for discussion, THE INDE- 
PENDENT is such a welcome visitor, because 1t helps me to 
bound things, and suggests the path along which one may 
hope to find the true solution of the problems of living in- 
terest. I want to tell you how helpful your editorial arti- 
cles are on the various topics of the Christian life, Church 
work, revivals, etc. Yours very truly, 

WALTER BARTON. 


St. JOSEPH, MICH., Nov. 30th, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: \sawin your paper a request for those who 
had takea the paper for forty years, to send a letter of en- 
couragement to you. AndI thought 1 would send this let- 
ter for we have takea the paperfrom the day of its birth 
until now. We did not take it once for a couple of weeks, 
and during that time we felt what the real value of THE 
INDEPENDENT was, and we can't get along without it. 
Yours truly, Mary A. Cook, 


LIMA, OHIO, Dec, 1st, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
My husband, Mr. 8S. R. Badeau, has been a subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT from nearly its beginning (I think with- 
in a year) until his death, which occurred Feb. 28th, 1887, 
and we still continue it, feeling it to be an old friend 
which we could not do without, as it is generally on the 
right side of every great political and moral question, as 
well as being an excellent educator in the family. 
Mrs. E. BADEAU. 

NORTHAMPTON, ILL., Dec. 3d, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Not forty years a subscriber yet, but hope to be. Can’t 
tell when I became a subscriber; think it was im 1857; have 
rearly all the papers saved. I first saw THE INDEPENDENT 
in the reading-room of Oberlin College. I wasa subscriber 
to the New York Tribune. After I left Oberiin, being un- 
able to take two papers, and thinking it to be my duty to 
help support a religious paper I changed from The Tribune 
to THE INDEPENDENT. I was then in Braddock’s Fields, 
Penn. 1 would not be deprived of ‘THE INDEPENDENT for a 
great deal. I Lave for ten years been in the practice of go- 
ing every other Sabbath and reading THE INDEPENDENT to 
a neighbor who is blind and now in his ninety-third year. 
{ can’t see how THE INDEPENDENT may be made better. 
Therefore, have no suggestion to make unless it be that tle 
reading matter and advertisements be so arranged that 
they may be separated, for the benefit of persons who do 
not want to save the advertisements. 

TUE INDEPENDENT will have to change for the worse very 
much bef.re I will cease to take it. There is for me a 
charm about the name and solid food within its columns. 

Yours very truly, 
R. W. GILLIAM, 


BERLIN, CONN., Dec. 4th, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I inclose $5 to renew my subscription for two years from 
the 7th inst. 

Tam one of the original subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT 
aod have taked it uninterruptedly from the first issue un- 
tilnow. I have still in my possession the tirst copy I re- 
ceived. Respectfully, 

ALFRED NORTH. 
IowA COLLEGE, 
GRINNELL, JOWA, VECEMBER 7th, 1888. { 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your ‘“‘Fortieth Anniversary” issue calls up a host of 
recoll ctions. The nearest (in space) of the first two West- 
ern correspondents of THE INDEPENDENT sends greeting. 
The other will not be far behind in doing so from his home 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Forty years ago, on one of the brightest and warmest of 
Western summer afternoons, three Congregationalists 
were alternately sunning and shading themselves on the 
grassy summit of one of the bluffs back of Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, who had just come up the Mis- 
sissippi, was one, and Dr. John C. Holbrook, the Dubuque 
pastor, and the writer, the other ones. The Eastern brother 
‘wanted to talk of Congregationalism at the West,” he 
said, and had a world of questions to ask: but be soon dis- 
closed the plan for a new journal at New York in that be- 
half, and in behalf of freedom in Church, State avd house- 
hold: good literature, sound theology and reform all 
round the circle. After our prompt and joyous approba- 
tion had been given, he turned either way to those beside 


him and said: ‘*We want you to be our Western corre- 
spondents, aud create an inte:est among our churches as 
to the West, and in the West as to us.’”’ There was no 
hesitation as to the contract then made or as to fulfilling 
it, as the early numbers of the paper show. 

And now, phenomenal as such a journal then was, it is 
a pleasure to find it, as it nears its half century so ad- 
vanced in so many lines of excellence, so much richer aud 
fuller than in those years, and such a growing power for 
good. Its attitude toward questions of religion, missions, 
Christian truth and politics never seemed to be more thor- 
oughly right than tor a year or two past. 





greeting, of encouragement or of suggestion. 


Yours, EORGE F. MAGOoUN. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE BAPTIST CONGRESS AT RICHMOND. 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


THE great interest which has for many years been 
aroused by the autumnal session of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain with the marked success of the Episcopalian 
Congress in this ccuntry as well as in England sugge sted 
an autumnal gathering of the Baptists in this country. It 
offered a ficid for the discussion of questions which the 
denominational papers for lack of space cannot discuss in 
full, and which from fear of losing subscribers may not 
discuss at all. After assemblies at Brooklyn, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Baltimore and Indianapolis the 
seventh annual meeting was held on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 4th, 5th and 6th, at Richmond, 
Va. One question much discussed in earlier meetings is 
now no longer raised. No one asks whether the gather- 
ings areto be continued, for it is recognized by all that 
the *‘ Congress” has survived criticism, has vindicated its 
right to exist; in short, has “come to stay.” 

The city of Richmond is interesting for its colonial and 
recent history and a city of much beauty of scenery from 
its seat on its “seven hills.”’ Its citizens gave to the 
Congress a most hospitable reception, and large audiences 
showed their interest in the discussions. Beautiful 
weather made the series of meetings still more enjoyable. 
The attendance from abroad is never large at these gather- 
ings, perhaps not more than a hundred coming from any 
distance. 

The President this year was the Hon. J. I.. M. Curry, ex- 
Minister to Spain, the Vice-Presidents being Congressman 
W. L. Wilson, of West Virginia, and Col. J. H. Hoyt, of 
South Carolina. The Secretary of the body is the Rev. 
Leighton Williams, of New York. The meetings were 
held in the Grace Street Church. 

On Tuesday morning after devotional exercises and 
opening addresses the subject of ‘‘ Mducation’’ was taken 
up under the questions, ‘‘ How far shall the State Edu- 
cate?” and “‘Common versus Parcchial Schools.’”’ The 
first was discussed by Professor Puryear, of Richmond 
College, in a paper of much rhetorical grace and vigor. He 
held that the State should educate only the children of the 
poor, and that only in the rudiments of knowledge: and 
that it could not give any religious instruction without 
violating rights of conscience. This very conservative 
view is now held by only a minority in the South. It was 
well, however, that this view was presented in its strong- 
est form, as itis the aim of the Congress to have all sides 
presented in the best manuer. The second topic was con- 
sidered in a paper by the Rev. P. S. Moxom, of Boston, 
who has been very active in the school controversy in that 
city. His paper was clear and vigorous, declaring the 
right and duty of the State to educate, and pointing out 
the shortcomings of the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. But decidedly the best address of the morning was 
by the appointed speaker, the Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
the able young pastor of the Second German Baptist Church 
in New York. He declared the case to be the same regarding 
primary schools and institutions for higher learning. He 
was notin favor ot founding denominational colleges iu 
the newer states which are organizing good state univer- 
Public education like public charity should be 
handed over to the State as soon as the State is ready and 
willing to assume the burden. The Church has enough to 
do to carry on those departments of beneficence which the 
tate cannot or has not yet beentrained to assume. Nor- 
man Fox D.D., of New York, objected to the declaration 
that rights of conscience forbid religious exercises in 
schools. If legislative bodies and political conventions 
can properly be opened with prayer religious exercises can 
properly be held in State schools. As a matter of scientific 
teaching lectures can be delivered on the history, doctrines 
and influence of Christianity the same as on Neo-platonism 
or the Feudal System or any other doctrine or institution 
which bas been a factor in history, Earnest Christian 
men can properly be made teachers in state schools and 
colleges ard this done these irstitutions will naturally be 
pervaded by religious infiuences as thoroughly as denomi- 
national schcols are. Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, Prof. EF. H. 
Johnson of Crozer Theological Seminary near Philadelphia 
and also others took part in the discussion. 

The subject for Tuesday evening was that much dis 
cussed but still unexhausted topic of ‘‘ Temperance.”” The 
large audience listened with earnest attention, for the mat- 
ter commands perhaps even greater interest in theSouth 
than inthe North. Wayland Hoyt, D D., of Philadelphia, 
took up the topic of ‘‘ High License.”’ Giving an acconnt 
of the Brooks Bill and the great reduction in the number 
of saloons in Philadelphia with a corresponding decrease 
in the amount of drunkenness, he declared bis belief that 
the high-jicense policy was the only one at present practi- 
cable. The Rev. H. A. Delano, of South Norwalk, Jonn., 
followed in advocacy of total ‘‘ Prohibition.”’ His argu- 
ment was faulty—so those who differed from him thought 
—but he presented his cause with such remarkable wit and 
keenness that the Prohibitionists had reason to be enthu- 
siastic over the Committee’s choice of the man to advocate 
their views, 


sities, 


T. T. Eaton, D. D., of Louisville, said that we might as 
well license thieving as liquor selling. Professor Johnson, of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, condemned the prohibitory 
policy as based on the theory of paternal government- 
Professor Wilkinson opposed the bigh-license policy, not as 
wrong in itself, but because he was informed that the dis- 
tillers and brewers favored it. ''he Hon. J. G. Sawyer said 
that if these favored high license they took a very strange 
course in the late election in New York in supporting tbe 
gubernatorial candidate who vetoed. the high-license bills. 
A. G. Lawson, D.D., of Boston,who is an officer of the Nation- 
al Temperance Union, spoke in favor of total prohibition. 

The first topic on Wednesday forenoon was “ A National 
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Divorce Law.” The Hon. A. 8S. Bacon, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
presented a paper setting forth the inconsistencies of our 
state codes with the objectionable characteristics of many 
of them,and demanded a national enactment. Norman Fox, 
D.D., arguedthat if in a majority of the states there were 
objectionable codes, it was probable that a national code 
would be equally objectionable in character, certainly 
worse than the statutes now in existence in a few states; 
that it is better to have inconsistent legislation with some 
parts of it good than to have consistency of enactment and 
all of it bad. Before citizens of New York can desire a na- 
tional code they must be certified that this will not be on 
a lower plane than their existing state code. 

The second topic of the morning was “The Limits of 
Immigration.”” The Hon. John G Sawyer, of Albion, N. Y., 
presented a paper in which he held that we should ex- 
clude not only paupers and criminals, including Anarch- 
ists, but also persons from countries of alower civilization 
than our own, and who cannot be expected to become 
Americanized. He would require intending immigrants 
to obtain from American consuls certificates that they 
would be desirable accessions to our population. 

Then followed along and lively discussion. The Rev. H. 
A. Delano believed restriction unconstitutional and un- 
necessary and that if we closed the doors of the saloons we 
could keep the doors of Castle Garden open. The Rev. L. 
A. Crandall, of New York, declared in strong words that 
Chinamen were more desirable immigrants than some who 
came from Europe. Professor Johnson would exclude all 
unskilled laborers. Professor Wilkinson found under the 
Gospel no warrant for the exclusion policy. The Rev. W. 
Rauschenbusch spoke to the same effect. The Rev. George 
E. Horr, Jr., of Charlestown, Mass., thought we now had 
all the difficult national problems we could handle and 
therefore favored exclusion. The Hon. E. N. Blake, of Chi- 
cago, thought Anarchists and other such foreigners like the 
Canaanites whom God’s people were not to suffer to dwell 
amongthem. F.M. Ellis, D.D., of Baltimore, thought our 
country becoming less able to assimilate foreign material. 
H. McDonald, D D., of Atlanta, believed in the power of 
free institutions to educate. A. G. Lawson, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, spoke of dangers from foreign ideas of training. The 
Rev. Leighton Williams would make a distinction between 
Europeans and Asiatics. W. E. Hatcher, D.D., of Rich- 
mond, thought it would be a repudiation of our own history 
and national policy to shut our gates. He said he should 
hereafter have more consideration for the Congress at 
Washington now that he saw how difficult it was for this 
Baptist Congress to deal with a great question. 

On Wednesday evening a crowded house gave close 
attention to the discussion on **Romanism.”’ A. J. Row- 
land, D.D., of Baltimore, presented a paper on “Its Rela- 
tion to Scientific Thought.’”” The Church of Rome does 
not forbid but cultivates scientific study in her schools. 
Nevertheless, the scientist will not be permitted to speak 
in opposition to the findings of ecclesiastical authority. 
“Its Political Aspects’? were considered in a paper by H. 
McDonald, D.D., of Atlanta. Dr, McDonald is of Irish birth 
and Roman Catholic training. He is a pleasant speaker 
and dealt with his topic in a yery kindly but effective 
manner. The Rev. H. B. Grose, of Pittsburg, followed 
with an address declaring that papal sovereignty and pop- 
ular sovereignty cannot co-exist, that aman cannot be a 
good citizen and a good Catholic. 

W. W. Landrum, D.D , of Richmund, said that Baptists 
skould discountenance the reading of the Bible and all 
religious instruction in schools supported by theState, that 
Baptist corporations could not consistently a-cept grants 
from public funds and that all church property should be 
taxed. Professor Pollard, of Richmond College, and ‘[. G. 
Jones, D. D., spoke of dangers in Roman Catholic prin- 
ciples. 

The first topic on Thursday morning was ‘‘ Mohamme- 
dan Propagandism.”’ A paper was presented by the Rev. 
F.S. Dobbins, of Allentown, Penn., a former missionary to 
Japan and an experienced writer on foreign mission sub- 
jects. He spoke of the swing of the pendulum by which 
Mohammed, once called the False Prophet, is now deemed 
by many a Moses—almosta Christ. He did not think that 
Mohammedanism prepared the way for Christianity, the 
Mchammedan being one of the very hardest of men to con- 
vert. But kindred to the Brahmo Somaj in India there 
has originated among Mussulmans. a movement to bring 
the philosophy of Islam into harmony with Christian 
ideas. 

Norman Fox, D.D., spoke of parallelisms between Mo- 
hammedan and Christian propagandism. Both systems 
were in earlier centuries propagated by the sword, both 
finding little success in attacks on organized religious 
systems like Judaism or Brahminism—both succeed only 
among savage tribes or outcast populations to which 
either one offersa higher civilization. A. G. Lawson, D_D,. 
thought we were indebted to Canon Taylor for calling 
attention to Africa as the battle-ground of missions, 
S. H. Ford, D.D., of St. Louis, made some very suggestive 
remarks on the resemblance of Mormonism to Islam in 
the nature of its pretended revelations, in its fanatical 
energy, and in its marvelous proselyting machinery. Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson and Colonel Bacon spoke of experiences 
in Eastern travel. 

The second topic of the forenoon was “ Christian Science,” 
which was discussed in a clear and able paper by the Rev. 
George E. Horr, Jr., of Charlestown, Mass. W. E. Hatcher, 
D.D., of Richmond, gave an entertaining and forcible ad- 
dress and Dr. Eaton, of Louisville, cited cases parallel to 
the so-called mind cures. 

The subject for the afternoon of Thursday—the closing 
session—was ‘‘ The Purity of the Church.’”’ Under this a 
paper on ‘Terms of Admission,’’ was presented by E. T. 
Hiscox, D.D., one of the best-known writers on Baptist 
polity. It was followed by a paper on ‘‘ Nature and Disci- 
pline,” by F. M. Ellis, D.D., formerly of Boston, but now of 
Baltimore. W.W. Boyd, D.D., of Newark, followed with 
an address on the same topic. 

The hour for final adjournment having arrived, J.F.Elder 





—————= 
D.D., the acting Chairman of the Executive Commi 
made some concluding remarks, and the meeting Closed 
with an “ old-fashioned Virgivia hand-shaking.” 

There remained, however, a pleasant annex to the pro. 
ceedings. The Baptist Social Union of Richmond like those 
of Boston, New York, Chicago and other cities, is an op. 
ganization of Baptist laymen, who dine together at inter. 
vals to cement denominational friendships and confer 
regarding denominational interests. This body inviteg 
the Congress toa banquet on Thursday evening at Belvi- 
dere Hall. There was a large gathering of gentlemen and 
ladies, and after a half-hour or more of conversation all sat 
down to a generous collation, which was accompanied by 
the music of a fine orchestra and followed by good speeches, 
Of course it was impossible not to notice that those who q 
few years ago faced each other on the field of battle, now 
sat in Christian friendship together. One gentleman sang 
a beautiful ballad of two brothers who fell, one on the 
Northern, one on the Southern side, and ever after their 
sister wore a knot of ribbon in which were twined in one 
the blue and the gray. 

This seventh annual meeting of the Congress was, in 
many respects, the most successful that has been held. 


—_—_———__+>- 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 





BY R. S. MACARTHUR, D.D. 


Dr. JOSIAH STRONG is putting new life into every depart- 
ment of the work of the Evangelical Alliance in New York 
City. A circular was recently issued, signed by eighty of 
the most prominent clergymen and laymen, urging the im- 
portance of giving cxreful consideration to the religious 
condition of the city, and to the adoption of wise plans for 
hearty co-operation among all the churches. This circular 
showed that while the population in this city has steadily 
and rapidly increased, the number of Protestant churches 
has been relatively decreasing. In 1840 there was one Prot- 
estant church to every 2,000 people; in 1880 one to every 
3,000 people, and in 1887 only one to every 4,000. in view of 
these facts, a series of conferences was held in Chickering 
Hall on Monday evening, and on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
both afternoon and evenings, December 3d-5th, to hear 
statements as to the religious destitution of the city, to re- 
ceive information regarding the agencies now employed by 
the various denominations, and to lay plans for increased ac- 
tivity on behalf of all the churches. These meetings have 
been largely attended and doubtless willall be productive 
of much good. Mr. William E. Dodge presided at several 
of the meetings and made brief and pointed addresses, 
The aggressive spirit of Dr. Josiah Strong was felt at every 
meeting held, and seen in every plan adopted. 

The first session was on Monday evening. Chickering 
Hall was well filled. The Hon. John Jay presided. Dr. 
James M. King spoke of the needs and religious destitution 
of the upper part of the city; and Dr. Schauffler of the sec- 
tion below Fourteenth Street. The Rev. Mr. Wenner 
spoke on behalf of the Lutheran Church. It was shown 
that the population of the city is 1,585,529; that eighty per 
cent. of it is foreign born; that there are 613,000 persons 
living in tenement houses; 10,000 saloons; and 355 Protest- 
ant churches above Fourteenth Street; that below Four- 
teenth Street there is a population of 621,000 and 127 
churches, where there were 141 ten years ago, and where 
there are now 200,000 more people than there were then. 
The great stream of German immigration is esprcially 
marked since 1848; and the present German population is 
about 400,000. Of this number one-half are nominally 
Protestants, and there are fifty German Protestant 
churches, representing ten denominations and a member- 
ship of sixteen thousand. 

Tuesday afternoon the special subject was the Foreign 
Population. The first speaker was the Rev. Vincent 
Piseck, who spoke on behalf of his Bohemian countrymen. 
He is the pastor of a Presbyterian church of Bohemians, 
and is a young man of ability and earnestness. He 
claimed that New York is the fifth Bohemian city of the 
world, there being thirty thousand of that natiunality 
here, and also ten thousand more of the Slavonic races. 
The Bohemians are able to read and write, as a rule, in 
their mother tongue; their habits are cleanly; they are lov- 
ers of liberty; they are industrious, honest, and their chil- 
dren stand high in the public schools. A great majority of 
them in this city are cigar-makers; none of them are rich. 
The tenement system of making cigarsis a great evil. The 

Bohemians support two newspapers, and they are devoted- 
ly attached to their mother tongue. ‘They are, as Mr. 
Piseck forcefully said: ‘‘ Roman Catholics by birth, infi- 
dels by necessity, and Protestants by history and inheri- 
tance.’’ A great majority of the older people speak no 
English, as they live among themselves; the first English 
words they learn are “‘ hurry up”’; out of their poverty they 
contribute liberally for the support of their Protestant 
churches. 

The Rev. Antonio Arrighi spoke on behalf of the 
Italians, placing their numbers in the city at from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand. Of this number five 
thousand are barbers, five thousand are tailors, four 
thousand are shoemakers, and the rest are divided 
among the various forms of labor and business. Six thou- 
sand Italians voted at the last election. He claimed that 
the greed of contractors is responsible for the low wages at 
which Italians work. The Rev. Henry A. Monroe spoke 
on behalf of the colored people, putting their number at 
thirty thousand; he earnestly urged that they have a larger 
place in our sympathies and efforts. The Rev. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, D.D., spoke on “‘ Our Duty to the Foreign Popula- 
tion,” claiming that so far as possible they should be 
brought into our home churches and Sunday-schools, that 
while the parents may require preaching in the tongue iD 
which they were born, the children want to learn English 
and soon after coming here are able to understand it and 
speak it well. He urged that foreigners should be Ameri- 
cans when they come to America; that churches should b 
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every day in the week and the poor welcomed, and he 
ves hopeful view of the outlook for Christian work. 
At the evening session the Rev. Richard Hartley spoke 
a n Baptist City Mission work. As an organization the 
work is nineteen years old; last year the sum of $40,000 was 
nded; four new churches were established, and sixteen 
during the history of the work. More money is spent be- 
jow than above Fourteenth Streets and with good results. 
Archdeacon MacKay Smith spoke on Episcopalian City 
Missions. He showed that his Church is at work in sixty- 
geven districts at a yearly expense of 371,570; services are 
conducted in twenty-nine public institutions, and relief is 
afforded in Homes for men and women. Mr. E. P. Wheeler 
spoke on co-operation of the laity and the clergy. The 
closing session was on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Depew 
was expected to be present but his injured foot prevented 
him from keeping his engagement. The Rev. Dr. Craw- 
ford presented interesting facts about Methodist city work. 
Their Church Extension Society was founded in 1865. It 
now owns twenty chapels worth three-quarters of a million 
dollars, with a membership of 3,000. Last year two hun- 
dred and twenty immigrants were converted, and employ- 
ment found for five hundred and seventy-seven. Chinese, 
French and Italian missions are supported by this Metho- 
dist society. Dr. Crawford gave encouraging facts regard- 
ing the work of his denomination. Dr. John Hall spoke of 
the Presbyterian Church Extension work. The Rev. W. T. 
Elsing, Dr. S. N. Russell, Bishop Andrews, Dr. Parkhurst 
and others also spoke. A committee of representative men 
of the various denominations was appointed, to lay plans for 
more vigorous and aggressive Christian work. Dr. Hall 
took on the whole a bright view of the work which the 
yarious denominations are now doing. He regretted the 
presentation ofthe dark side of the picture to the exclusion 
of the brighter side. His own denomination is doing nobly. 
It has twenty-eight missions under its control. The organi- 
zation is sixtyyearsold; has six churches,three day nurseries 
libraries, etc. He took thoroughlycommon-sense views of the 
necessity of churches going up town after their congrega- 
tions, and earnestly insisted that the religious life of the 
city had not been in so good a condition for twenty-one 
years as it is to-day. There is a general tendency in all 
these mcecings to paint the picture darker than the facts 
warrant. One other speaker at least took substantially 
the same view of this general subjeet as did Dr. Hall. All 
are delighted with the hope of our having more aggressive 
Christian work done in ourcity, but many deeply feel 
that after all the noblest victories for Christ are to be won 
along the lines of individual Church work. No or- 
ganization can take the place of the church. There is no 
patent moral mowing machine, as Bishop Simpson once 
said. which can take the place of the Gospel sickle. On 
motion of Dr. Parkhursta committee of leading pastors 
from different denominations was appointed to lay plans 
for uvited and aggressive work, not in opposition to the 
churches, but to aid in their work, The Conference was 
good and it will do good. It gave us mamy solemn and 
also many helpful fact: it showed the essential unity of 
the different bodies of Christians and the great desire of 
all to glorify their common Lord in seeking the salvation 
of men. 
New YORK CITY. 
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ATTENTION has already been called to the fact that the 
present year marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Charles Wesley, and that the churches were re- 
quested to hold a memorial praise service on Sunday, De- 
cember 9th. In addition to this the committec having the 
matter in charge urged that there be a general service held 
in some church in each of our large cities, both in this 
country and in Great Britain. The Hanson Place Meth- 
odist Church has been settled tor the City of Brooklyn, and 
the services will be held on Thursday evening of this week, 
with prominent speakers representing different denomina- 
tions to address the audience. The services for New York 
will be held in the Calvary Baptist Church, Fifty-seventh 
Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, on Friday 
evening. The pastor of the church, R.S. MacArthur, D.D.. 
who is also the chairman of the Committee, will preside, 
and deliver a short address on ‘Christian Song in Relig- 
ious Worship.”” He will be followed by Henry S. Burrage, 
D.D,, of Portland, Me., who will speak on Baptist Hymns 
and Hymn Writers. General Clinton B. Fisk, Dr. Ken- 
dig, and perhaps O. H. Tiffany, D.D., will speak especially 
of Charles Wesley and the hymns of Methodism. Robert 
Lowry, D.D., will speak of that element in Christian 
song which has become popular through the influence of 
Moody and Sankey. It is not proposed to make this a 
Wesley Memorial Services alone; but the life and work of 
some of the great hymnists of all bodies of Christians will 
be discussed. 





-... The Lutheran Church in the South is a small but in- 
fluential body. It consists of perhaps 35,000 communicants, 
33,000 of whom are in the United Synod of the South. 
They have four male colleges—Roanoke, Conover, Mt. 
Pleasant and Newberry; and four female colleges—Stann- 
ton, Marion, Mt. Pleasant and Dallas. They have a theo- 
logical seminary at Newberry,S.C. The Lutheran Visi- 
tor and Our Church Paper are published in the interest of 
the United Synod. Through the motion of the Southern 
Synod, a common Service Book has been adopted and pub- 
lished by the three general bodies of Lutherans in the 
United States, and is used by about 500,000 Lutherans. A 
few years ago the Lutherans of the South established a 
mission in India, and recently they resolved upon a mission 
mJapan. They are active and intelligent, have an edu- 
cated and devoted ministry, which ranks among the first 
im the South, and the outlook for their Church is encour 
aging. 


--..Committees on Union, representing the Synod and 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, met 
at Beaver Falls, Penn., last month. They found that the 
two Churches differ on one point only—the General Synod 
‘llows its members to ‘‘ incorporate by voting with the 


present existing government, and the Synod refuses her 
members this privilege while the nation fails to own 
Christ.”” They recommend a continuance of the negotia- 
tions. 


....A farewell meeting was held at the Berkeley Street 
Church, Boston, last Friday evening, for Mr. Noyes and his 
wife, who are to go out as missionaries to Japan under the 
direction of that church. The memorandum drawn up by the 
committee provides for a close relation between the church 
and its missionaries, and for all practicable co operation 
with missionaries of the American Board in Japan; allows 
the same freedom of speech to the missionaries in Japan as 
is enjoyed by Congregational pastors at home, gives a word 
of caution as to emphasizing any special belief, and directs 
the missionaries to go to Tokio for six months and look 
about for a permanent field. It was stated that $10,000 had 
been raised for their suppcrt and that no dollar of it came 
from any member of the Berkeley Street Church. 


....The Church Extension Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, received for the year ending October 31st, 
1888, $125,448, from Conference collections, and $38,209 from 
other sources. The donations to churches amounted to 
$117,255; and $99,225 was granted in loans. 


....Bishop William Taylor sailed last week for his great 
African diocese. A band of missionaries will join him in 
London, 


..- Dr Pentecost is conducting successful evangelistic 
meetings in Scotland. 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 234. 
RUTH’S CHOICE.—RvtTH I, 16-22. 


NoTEs.—There are very few doubtful passages in this 
lesson or words that are hard to understand or need ex- 
planation. The story issimple and clear. Naomi was the 
wife of Elimelech, both stanch Israelites. Her two sons 
were Mahlon and Chilion. Her husbang and sons died 
in the idolatrous land of Moab, whose chief deity was 
Chemosh. After ten years she determined to return to her 
native land. With singular disinterestedness she begged 
her two daughters-in-law, daughters of Moab, to remain 
in their homes with their frends. Both loved her de- 
votedly. Orpah stayed, and Ruth clave to her lost hus- 
band’s mother. “The Lord do so to me.”—An oath 
calling down judgment if the word is not kept. * AU 
the city was moved about them.’’—In such a small city it 
created quite a sensation that she should return after so 
long an absence.- “Naum” means sweet. “Mara” 
means bitter. “T went out full.”—Rich in love, hus- 
baud and two sons, a Hebrew woman’ d earest possession. 
** Almighty.”—This word, which is reculiar to the 
Pentateuch and Job, proves the antiquity of the Book of 
Ruth.——* Barley harvest.”—Middle of April. They 
came home in time to work and earn their living. 

Instruction.—Naomi was a model mother-iu-law. In- 
stead of insisting on her son’s wife accompanying her, as 
was her right, to herOwn bome and country—to care for 
her declining years, to be her sole support, the daughter of 
the house; instead of insisting upon her natural authority, 
she acted with singular nobleness and self-denial. Stripped 
of all comfort she would go home alone. The future was 
dark and full of woful sorrow for her. Weeping Orpah had 
left her. She was utterly lonely. Mothers-in-law are an 
abused race. If there are any who think more for them- 
selves than their acquired children, then Naomi’s example 
is well worth careful notice and copy. 

Yet filial duty is as important as the maternal. Love 
naturally descends, and when the rule is reversed and the 
young care forthe aged who have outlived their friends 
and contemporaries then devotion becomes transcendent. 
Ruth’s position was even harder than Naomi’s. Naomi was 
now well used to loss and secession. Her beloved ones had 
left her one after another. Had Ruth gone tooit would have 
been but one more. Ruth not only gave up her people, her 
religion, but all possibility of worldly prcspects. She 
barred herself from any future wedded happiness. Her lot 
henceforth was Naomi and poverty. The romance of love 
gave way before the stern resolve of duty. The care of her 
husband’s mother was dearer to her than independent 
affiliation. 

This is indeed a lesson. Unselfishness in the family, 
care for those whose blood and nerves have been spent— 
nay, whose very comfort has been thrown to the winds— 
that you might be living and happy is better than one 
hour’s personal ease while they who loved you are in mis- 
ery. When love ascends as well as descends, then the har- 
vest is at hand. - 

It was the example of Naomi that made Ruth eager to 
become a proselyte. The Christlike one need not beg for 
converts. Example wili draw them fast enough. The 
trouble will be in weeding out the unworthy ones. 

Ruth’s purpose was as irresistible as an inundation. 
Dam it up with arguments, and it bursts forth with re- 
newed energy. That is the kind of a purpose we should 
have through life. Let it have one goal. All counter- 
currents should be used to increase its volume and strength 
until it reach the open sea of accomplishment. 

Affliction changes some so that friends hardly recognize 
them. ‘‘Is this Naomi?’’ Are we the same after bereave- 
ment as before? God graat not, but more purified; not 
bitter in heart, but cheerful in our resolve to be stedfast 
to the end. 

A full lifeis a happy life. It does not always mean a 
family life with children. Unfortunately, children do not 
evlways bring happiness; but their mission is to increase 
love, even tho it increases poverty too. 

Their first happiness after bereavement began with their 
gleaning in the barley field. Are you sorrowful? Then 
work. Sorrow will be mitigated the sooner; you will be 























: Music. 


THE important occurrences of last week were the next to 
the lastof Mr. Moriz Rosenthal’s appearances in this city 
(for the present) on Tuesday, Friday evening’s production 
of Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africaine” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the second Philharmonic concert on Saturday 
nigbt. 





Mr. Rosentbal’s concert was of the nature cf an evening 
recital, without orchestra, any variety (quite unnecessary 
in his case) from a purely piano-forte program coming in 
the way of Master Kreisler’s violin. Mr. Rosenthal looks 
pot a man from the vasty deep nor even to be intimate with 
Paddock. It is to be presumed that the indescribable feats 
he accomplished inBrahms’ Variations (and later, in the 
Rhapsody by Liszt) when his fingers seemed to be in all 
places on the keyboard at once, and his chromatic sixths 
for the left hand and octaves, glissando and otherwise, 
represented the ne plus ultra of ease, accuracy and effect. 
The great enthusiasm after the Variations induced him to 
repeat a portion of the piece. His complete program was 
Beethoven’s E Flat Major Sonata, No. 3, the Brahms Vari- 
ations, and three Liszt numbers, ‘‘ Consolations,” ‘* Valse’’ 
and one of the‘ Rhapsodies Hongroises.’’ Master Kreisler 
played rather better than at his last appearance, but is not 
a wonderful, nor by any means acceptable violin- 
ist for his years. Mr. Rosenthal, by the by, con- 
tinues his American tour under another manager, 
owing to the demands upon Mr. E. C. Stanton’s 
time, through the exactions of his operatic responsibilities. 
Two fine soloists, two novelties in the music, and two of 
the most beautiful, of their respective sorts, among 


symphonic works might be trusted to bring out the fine 
audience for the Philharmonic concert of Saturday. The 
complete program presented Schumann’s Overture,Scherzo 
and Finale, Opus 52; an important scene from Ernest 
Reyer’s ‘‘Sigurd the Volsung,”’ the first extract introduced 
to New York audiences from the now famous French 
dramatic opera, the rival of Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried”’ in 
many respects; Spohr’s ‘‘Scena Cantante’’ (Violin Concerto, 
No. 8): a scene from Massenet’s ** Herodiade’’; and Rubiv- 
stein’s ‘‘Ocean’’ Symphony. Mrs. Emma Fursch-Madi and 
Mr. Richard Arnold, violinist, were the soloists. Reyer’s 
music drama is veritably such, rather than even a dra- 
matic opera, The scene given Saturday is that on which 
Briinnhilde is aroused from her enchanted sleep by her 
heroic deliverer, Sigurd, who is conducted to her couch by 
the protecting Nornir. In spite of one’s inseparable asso- 
ciations with Wagner’s treatment of this situation, the 
beauty and dignity and pathos of Reyer’s music, 
melodically and instrumentally, impress us eloquently 
at once, and put the French composer before us 
as no imitator of Wagner (tho there are unimpor- 
tant natural and excusable suggestions of ‘Siegfried.’ 
that may be set down as coincidental) but a magnificently 
equipped writerin the same lofty vein. Reyer’s conception 
or setting of the scene is considerably less heroic than Wag- 
ner’s. A softer and less unearthly expressiveness pervades 
it, as it does his librettist’s version of the semi-mythologic 
story and characters. It is not possible to judge of its dra- 
matic effect from such a concert performance; but of its 
elevated and impassioned musical force ample iliustration 
was made this time. Mme. Fursch-Madi, always a mag- 
netic singer and perfect artist, sang Briinnhilde’s music 
with much vocal beauty and refinedsentiment. Mr. Arnold’s 
playing in the Spohr Concerto was delightful; and in the 
Schumann’s musical torso, the Overture, Scherzo and Fi- 
nale, and in Rubinstein’s Symphony played with the most 
beautiful and majestic effect. Mr. Theodore Thomas con- 
ducted, as usual, unexceptionally as to the purely orches- 
tral numbers, but allowing the band quite too much to pre- 
dominate over the soloist, when Mme. Fursch-Madi was 
singing the selection from “ Sigurd.” 


...-At the Opera House last week Mr. Stanton’s German 
company revived Rossini’s “William Tell” effectively; 
“Fidelio” with an exceedingly strong performance 
Wednesday, in which Mrs. Fanny Moran-Olden, Miss Bet 
taque and Mr. Alvary took the chief réles; and, on Friday, 
produced “ L’Africaine” in a consummately brilliant and 
im posing style as to the spectacular requirements, and 
with a commensurately impressive and artistic musical 
spirit. The intention of giving due place to standard 
French and Italian works that a too largely Wagnerian 
repertory crowds to the wall, is judiciously maintained by 
the presentation of “ L’Africaine.’”’ Rarely has Meyerbeer’s 
opera been given in this country in a manner at all ap- 
proaching the peculiar musical and pictorial requirements; 
of the composer’s last, favorite, most poetic, most sumptu 
ous and throughout strongly characteristic opera—one not 

et to be fairly numbered among the old works of the 

‘rench stage. The cast thus distributed the leading parts 
—Selika, Mrs. Moran-Olden; Inez, Miss Sophia Traub- 
mann; Vasco, Mr. Julius Perotti; Don Alyarez, Mr. Al- 
bert Mittelhausen; Don Pedro (as well as the réle of the 
High Priest), Mr. Emil Fischer: and Nelusko, Mr. Adolf 
Robinson. The dramatic versalility of Mrs. Moran-Olden, 
and her great taste and by no means limited art, were 
remarkably exhibited by her performance of Selika, 
a memorably superior one. She sang and acted 
equally sympathetically and admirably. She was 
frequently recalled with the _ liveliest demonstra- 
tions. Miss Traubmann’s good training made her accept- 
able as Inez. Mr. Perotti produced his best impression, 
lyrical or dramatic, and with his mnging, if usually 
metallic tones, scored a deserved popular success. Mr. 
Robinson’s baritone is in a fresher condition than last 
year, or the year before; and his Nelusko, though open to 
criticism (as is his Amonasrv) on the score of exaggerated 
acting, even in such a savage type of mankind, was ex- 
ceedingly effective. He was recalled after his singing of 
the ‘“‘ Adamoster, roi des vagues.’’ (We gladly forget the 
the ridiculous German text, supposed to *‘ translate” the 
original French—Mr. Starton ought to rectify the house- 
books sold from titletoimprint.) The other artists severally 
merited and were given enthusiastic appreciation for their 
competent service. As above stated, the scenery, cos- 
tuming, pageantry and spectacle introduced, was extraor- 
dinarily dignified, rich, dazzling, and full of splendor. 
The third act, with its half-view of a towering Portuguese 
galleon in full sail, crowded with sailors and passengers on 
its triple deck, and with a calm sea and clear horizon 
before it, surpassed anything in stage-picturing the Metro- 
politan has afforded—which is stating much; and the 
Indian processions and dances in the fourth act were so 
lavishly elaborate that it would be unkind to analyze 
colorful archeological details that made one rub his eyes 
and say, ‘““How can these things be; even in Eugene Scribe’s 
Orient?” ‘‘L’Africaine’’ was repeated Mouday. The en- 
terprise of the management as to other novelties te follow 
will, however, prevent its frequent presentation this 
winter.—arrangements have been perfected by which an 
extended series of Orchestral Concerts will be given by Mr. 
Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, at Chickering Hall, 
commencing earlyin January, under the managemeut of 





the happier. 


Mr, F, A. Schwab. 
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Literature. 


[he orompt mention m our list of “ Rooks of the Week” 
wt be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. | 


BURRAGE’S BAPTIST HYMN WRIT- 
ERS.* 


THE line which Dr. Burrage has taken 








in confining his work to denominational 


limits is that on which good hymnological 
work will haveto be largely done hereaft- 
er. Not that exclusiveness and the sect- 
spirit are to be commended—nor are they 
necessarily displayed in or fostered by 
such books; but that it is necessary to 
have a division of labor. The field of 
hymnology has grown much too large to 
be worked over in a single volume—un- 
less that volume be of extraordinary size, 
backed by large capital, and produced by 
the joint efforts of a company of writers, 
as will be the case with the forthcoming 
** Dictionary of Hymnology,” which hzs 
been talked about for years and is so long 
on its way. Josiah Miller’s book, the val 

uable result of toilsome gatherings, men- 
tioned only the hymns contained in a 
limited number of leading British collec- 
tions; Dr. Hatfield’s and Mr. Duffield’s 
were each adapted mainly to a single 
hymnal. These were therefore inade- 
quate, as making a sort of half-way effort 
to cover the whole ground, and by no 
means doing it. Dr. Belcher’s volume 
was a mere rude beginning on this line: 
such otbers as we have seen aimed at en- 
tertainment, or edification, or mere gis- 
sipy comment, rather than at solid and 
accurate arraying of facts. 

We favor the denominational division 
of the field on purely utilitarian grounds, 
as apparently the only division which can 
be made, or at least the most obvious and 
easy. As long as the Church of Christ is 
divided into sundry denominations, each 
of these is the natural custodian of itsown 
history, antiquities, and literature. More- 
over, there is little external inducement 
to hymnologic studies in general; a pub 
lisher and a remunerative sale may better 
be found (or hoped for) by appealing to 
denominational pride and zeal. As afore- 
said, this need not be done in an offen- 
sively sectarian spirit, nor has it so been 
done, as far as we remember. The repub- 
lic of bymnody at large has little to do 
with church or creed, and the expositor of 
any decent collection must deal with writ- 
ers of every varying faith—for Ritualists, 
Romanists, Unitarians and even Deists 
have sung their way into all congrega- 
tions and all hearts. And itis to be noted 
that annotations of official denomina- 
tional hymn-books bave met no great en 
couragement. Mr. Hutchins’s notes on 
the Episcopal Hymnal fell pretty flat, and 
Mr. Nutter’s edition of the Methodist 
Hymnal has not been as much heard of 
as it deserved to be. 

Dr. Burrage’s book is not an annotation 
of any given h*mnal—it is simply what 
its name implies. Nor is it 11¢w depart- 
ure, tho it emphasizes, and is the fitst 
book for some years to follow the line 
which we have long expected and hoped 
to see taken, for reasons above mentioned. 
Mr. David Creamer opened this field, ani 
the whole field of English hyumnody, after 
a fashion (and a very good fashion for 
that remote period) in his ‘* Methodist 
Hymnolocs,” 1848. It was not his fault 
that his : ubject was practically limited to 
Charles and John Wesley; with such 
lyrists, all their own, Methodists hardly 
needed to write any more hymns, and for 
a long time did not care to sing much of 
other people’s. Dr. Putnam’s * Singers 
and Songs of the Liberal Faith” was ina 
different and more modern vein; tho a 
big and very meritorious book, it did not 
take in quite all the American Unitarian 
writers (nor any of the English ones), and 
he thought of supplementing it with 
another. At any rate, it was a treasury 
of information, and fairly appreciated. 
Its contents were mainly verse selections, 
to which adequate biographical notes 
were prefixed. Dr. Burrage has had no 
other precedent of any considerable note. 





*Barerimr HyuyY Watrsts AND THEIR HYMNS 
By Henry 8S. BuRRAGE, D.D. Portland (Me.); B, 


If anybody thinks a large and historic 
denomination affords too small a field for 
a record of its songs alone, let him lvok 
at this book. Here are 682 fair-sized 
pages, and some 500 of them are devoted 
to English and American Baptists; most 
of it is prose, with moderate selections, as 
in Dr. Hatfield’s ‘* Poets of the Church.” 
There is a preliminary chapter on early 
Anabaptists. Forty-six pages are given 
to later German, Scandinavian, French 
and Welsh writers; 56 to laborers in the 
various missions from Mexico to Japan; 
41, of great interest to the studeat, deal 
with English and American hymn-books, 
and there is an index of over a thousand 
first lines, 

There was no lack of material. If the 

Baptists did not start the hymn-move- 
ment in England they fell into the proces- 
sion as soon as it was well under way and 
occupied a very considerable space there. 
If they had no singer of supreme ability 
they could show a goodly number of 
respectable talent and wide acceptance. 
Joseph Stennett published some reputable 
hymns before 1700. In the eighteenth 
century, next in rank after Watts, the 
Wesleys, Doddridge, Toplady, Cowper 
and Newton, come Anne Steele, Beddome 
and Fawcett, with Samuel Stennett, Ry- 
land and otbers not far behind. These 
were all most estimable persons; in every 
case there was a good, consistent, Chris- 
tian man (or woman, for the best of them 
was of the sex) behind the verses. They 
were all followers of Dr. Watts, and little 
given to any but iambic meters; the skip- 
ping trocbee and the lively bursts of 
Methbodistic zeal they generally spurned. 
Their books are rather dull reading now, 
but some of their lyrics survive in gen- 
erai use, to crown their saintly memories, 
Beddome wrote as many as Watts, and 
James Montgomery said very good things 
of them long after their author had gone 
to bis rest. Except Jobn Fellows, the 
shoemaker, who was full of wild denom- 
inational zeal, andl seemed to think our 
Lord’s baptism more important than his 
hirtb, death and resurrection (we could 
cite a hymn to prove it), these people 
were no more sectarian than all the other 
religionists of that time. Except when 
they thought it necessary to celebrate im- 
mersion, there is notbing to distingu- 
ish them from the Independents who fol- 
lowed Watts—Elizabeth Scott, Gibbons, 
et id omne genus. Joseph Swain was 
more vigorous and sparkling to our mind, 
he had more of the poetic afflatus than 
any of the rest; but he did not hit the 
popular taste as well, and wrote nothing 
that was first-rate asa hymn, and Jittle 
adapted to extended use. Medley, also, 
had a spark or two of Wesleyan fire; but 
when the fit of inspiration was not on 
bim he was sadly apt to be vulgar. Of 
Richard Burnham we have nothing good 
tosay. These three were supposed to be 
advanced Calvinists: as such they were 
preserved and cherished far into 
the present century, in much 
worse then Dobe!l’s—such for instarce as 
Gadsby’s—whose chief pvet is Joseph 
Hart. Both singers and compilers have 
probably got more light on the doctrines 
before now, for they meant well. But in 
this life they had a fanatical strain in 
them, and were not as good cumpany as 
plodding Beddome, pious Fawcett, and 
afflicted Anne Steele. 

Itis not Dr. Burrage’s fault if the Bap- 
ti:ts have not maintained their hymnie 
place in the present century, when so 
many more (and bette:) songs of Zion 
were made, Of his ninety-five English 
writers, *‘sixty-three were born before 
1800,” and the more recent ones have not 
the relative importance of their prede- 
cessors. Beginning with Keble and Heber, 
and making a vast stride in the Tractarian 
revival, the Anglican Church (which, as 
such, was hymnically dead or asleep in 
the last century), has of late come to the 
front; and outside her pale the great 
names are Montgomery (who was half- 
way in). Bonar and Kelly—none of them 
Baptists. So in America (whose entire 
hymn-product at its best makes but a poor 
show beside that of the mother country), 
the only eminent Baptist name is Dr. 
S. F. Smith; but a number «f others have 
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done more or less that is worth noting. It 


is curious, by the way, that recent Eng- 
lish compilers, both of Church and Dis- 
sent, in their not very extensive use of 
cisatlantic lyrics, prefer our Unitarians 
to our orthodox. 

In his notes on American writers it 
would be rash to criticise Dr. Burrage, 
who has usually had the best means of 
full information, and gives us much that 
is new. In handling the British brethren 
he has naturally followed previous au- 
thorities, who are sometimes misleading 
and sometimes defective. In several 
cases dates and factsare wanting. A man 
wrote, perhaps not fifty years ago, a 
hymn that is stillin use, and yet other- 
wise his memory has nearly perished. 
This is by no means true of Baptists alone; 
nobody knows who ‘Mrs. Voke” was 
(1806, 1812), and no hymnologist could 
trace Elizabeth Scott till THE INDEPEND- 
ENT found her grave at Wethersfield. 

It is no discurtesy to Dr. Burrage to 
correct a few errors which he has copied. 

“Lord, at thy table I behold 
The wonders of thy grace,” 
is not by Joseph Stennett, as here (p. 35), 
and usually stated, but by his grandson, 
Samuel. In Dr. Rippon’s famous ‘‘ Selec- 
tion,” this hymn (No. 482) is headed ‘ Dr. 
J. Stennett,” and the blunder was never 
corrected in subsequent editions. Now 
the original J. Stennett was nota ‘‘ Dr.,” 
and the other was; ‘* J.” is simply a slip 
of the pen or a printer's error for S.” 
This sacramental lyric is not in Joseph 
Stennett’s books, nor is it in his somewhat 
antique style. It first appeared (so far as 
traced), with its companion-piece, 
** Here at thy table, Lord, we meet,” 

and eight others by Dr. Samuel Stennett, 
in ‘*‘A Collection of Hyrans for the Use 
of Christians of All Denominations,” Lon- 
don, 1782—a book not known to the Eng- 
lish hymnologists. Theten, in whole or 
part (‘‘ Majestic Sweetness” is a part of 
one of them), were either copied from this 
rare volume by Dr. Rippon five years 
later, or given him by their author witha 
number more. Rippon’s*‘ Selection” has 
always been supposed to be the source of 
all S. Stennett’s hymns (except one or two 
of little note, which appeared later), but 
that is not true of these ten. 

Dr. Burrage (pp. 97, 100) credits Rip- 
pon, tentatively, with two hymns known 
tobe by other writers. ‘‘As showers on 
meadows newly mown” (No. 209) is by 
Dr. Gibbons, 1784, and **‘ Here, Lord, my 
soul convicted stands,” by James Max- 
well, 1757. Both these appeared in origi- 
nal volumes, the former well known, 
that of Maxwell scarce and neglected; the 
latter was again used by Dobell and prop- 
erly credited. 

The well-known hymn, ‘*O thou that 
hearest prayer,” is by the younger Jubn 
Burton, the Cooper of Stratford in Essex, 
and not by his namesake of Nottingham, 
as stated on p. 130. One of these men 
ought to have changed his name, and so 
avoided being con‘ounded with the otber. 

Of the hymn, “ Hail, mighty Jesus!” 
as used in Toplady’s Collection of 1776 
and elsewhere, the first three stanzas are 
Wallin’s altered by Toplady, and the 
other two Toplady’s own (p. 45). 

On James Newton (p. 64), there is no 
misstatement, but he should be credited 
with a second hymn, ‘‘ Lord, we adore 
thy sovereign grace,” often used, and 
nearly always anonymous or ascribed to 
the wrong man. It appeared in the 
Glasgow Baptist book of 1786. 

B. H. Draper’s ‘* double hymn,” “‘ Ruler 
{or Sovereign] of worlds,” did not appear 
in the first edition (1805) of Elias Smith 
and Abner Jones’s ‘‘ Hymns for the Use 
of Christians,” as Dr. Burrage seems to 
state (p. 138), tho it is in the fourth edi- 
tion, 1810. The fifth stanza (or second 
part) did not there begin as we now have 
it, **Ye,” but ‘‘ Yes, Christian heroes.” 
The facts and the true text appeared in 
these columns some few years ago, as 
here acknowledged. 

A few second-hand errors or omissions 
like these do little to imp»ir the value of 
a book which is a monument of honest 
and laudable industry. The handling of 
its materials is wholly unpretentious and 
unsensational, the spirit fair and kindly. 
There has been a simple, manly effort to 





give the facts in plain and readable shape, 








eee 
with no undue excitement or blowing of 
trumpets. The few schoiars who care for 
this department might like a longer list 
of first lines under some of the authors: 
but this book is written for the people pes 
well as the students. It ought to reach 
the people. Dr. Armitage is entirely 
within bounds in saying that it is « much 
the most complete presentation of this 
line of our literature that has ever been 
made,” and that ‘‘ it will be a revelation 
to thousands of Baptists.” There is no 
reason on earth, in this day of interde. 
nominational comity, why others than 
Baptists should not read the book, and 
be pleased and improved by it. Some of 
these lyrics were meant only ‘‘ to be sung 
at the water-side,” but most of their sing- 
ers took a wider range than that. It will 
be entirely in order for Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians and 
others to follow Dr. Burrage’s excellent 
example, and surprise their own folk 
with the array of devout and more or 
less reputable verse which their bodies 
have produced. Every such book, de- 
cently planned and executed, adds some- 
thing to the sum of available human 
knowledge, and this is both good work 
and a good precedent. The volume is 
handsomely printed, embellished with 
portraits of Fawcett, Spurgeon, S. F, 
Smith, Mrs. E. C. Judson, and Basil Man- 
ly, and sold at what is for its size a very 
moderate price. 
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HARNACK’S HISTORY OF CHRIs- 
TIAN DOCTRINE.* 


By friend and foe Harnack’s latest work 
is acknowledged to Le the most important 
that the speculative and critical theologic- 
al thought of Germany bas produced for 
many ayear. It has evoked an almost an- 
gry discussion of fundamental principles 
that affect the very genius and essence of 
Christianity. It almost succeeded in de- 
feating the candidature of the young and 
brilliant author to the leading chair of 
Church History in Germany, if not in the 
world, namely, that of Berlin, once occupied 
by Neazder, the father of Modern Church 
History. Harnack is well known as, prob- 
ably next to Hermann, of Marburg, the 
strongest adherent of Ritsch!’s anti-meta- 
physical school, and the Thevlogische Lit- 
eraturzeitung, edited by him and Professor 
Schiirer, is the recognized organ of this 
youngest but mest aguressive of philosoph- 
ico theological clans in Germany. ‘The pub- 
lication of Harnack’s history bas causeda 
commotion bot unlike that occasioned some 
five or six years ago in Englandand Ameri- 
ca by Prof. W. Robertson Smith with his 
‘The Old Testament inthe Jewi-xh Church,” 
only that in the present instance the debate 
is carried on more by professional theolo- 
gians and has influenced but to a limited 
degree the Chuich in general. 

An examination of the spirit and contents 
of the work will show at once why it isa 
sign spokenagainst. Harnack understands 
by the history of dogmas a gcod deal more 
than is generally understood by that term 
in Englisa speaking circles. And this plus 
it is that gives the book its peculiar charac- 
ter Ordinarily by conservative scholars it 
is regarded as a matter requiring little or 
no further evidence, that the doctrines of 
the Christian Church are bascd upon the 
teachings of Christ and the Apostles as 
these are laid down in the recognized ca- 
nonical writings of the New Testament. An 
appeal to a higher tribunal thin these is 
not recognized and in most cases not asked. 
But Harnack, together with all the friends 
of Higher New Testament criticism, goes 
back of all this. He includes in bis concep- 
tion of the Christian doctrine also the gene- 
sis and origin of these doctrines. Natur- 
ully he does not solve this problem simply 
by attributivg them to inspired men. That 
Christ and his disciples were factors that 
contributed toward the construction of the 
system of Christian dogmas accepted liter 
by the Church Catholic, they too acknowl- 
edge; but that these were the sole source, 
they deny. Itis regarded as almost an axl 
om among them that in this genesis and 
origin, other factors were also at work. 
The investigation of what these other fac- 
tors were, as also the extent of their ipflu- 
ence in modifying the original teachings of 
Christ and of the Apostolic era, is the cen- 
tral problem of the critical study of the 
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* Lebrbuch der Dogmengeschichte von Dr. ADOLF 
HARNACK. Ordentiichem Professor der Kirchenge- 
schichte in Marburg, Freiburg im B. Erster Band. Die 
Entstehung dex Kirchlichen Dogmas. 2 verbess. % 


verm. Auflage. xxiv, 752 pp. 14 mark. Zweiter Band,, 


Die Entwickelung des Kirchlichen Dogmas, 2 unverand, 
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New Testament among German specialists 
and their friends. In other words, the 
nestion to be answered is, to determine 
what factors and forces were at work, and by 
what combination and interaction of these 
the resultant Christianity of the second and 
third centuries emerged. For it is further 
accepted that the formative period extended 
to this date, and that later developments 
are but the unfolding of the germs existing 
jn that age. 

And this great problem it is that Har- 
pack endeavors to solve in his first volume. ° 
The problem itself is not new, but the solu- 
tion is. The problem will be at once recog- 
nized as the basal question in the whole 
Tibingen discussion of past decades. Baur’s 
answer was that Catholic Christianity is 
the result of a compromise between Juda- 
jstic and Hellenistic, or between Petrine 
and Pauline Christianity. His idea was 
that the Christianity of Christ, as of his 
early apostles, was essentially Judaistic; 
that Paul independently developed the 
Gentile idea of universality of the new 
faith; that there were years of controversy 
between the factions, ending finally in a 
compromise between the two, with a sub- 
stantial victory for Paul. Ritschl modi- 
fied, or rather undermined, this position by 
maintaining that ‘Catholic Christianity 
was not evolved out of a reconciliation of 
Judaistic and Gentile Christianity, but isa 
stage in the development of the latter only.” 
He thus crowded out the Jewish influence 
and made that of the Greek conception of 
Christian teachings the contrelling force in 
the formation of the system accepted by the 
Church. Harnack stands with Ritschl in 
this regard, but goes beyond him in this 
line of thought. His leading proposition is 
(chap. i, 16): ‘* The Christian dogma, in its 
conception and in its development, is the 
work ef the Greek mind on the basis of the 
Gospel.’”’ This proposition in itself, if under- 
stood in the sense that the Greek methods 
of thought and their logical manners had 
been the chief agency in formulating the 
original teachings of Christ and his disci- 
ples, would probably not be objectionable, 
even if it could be proved to be correct. But 
this is not what Harnack means, In his 
conception, Christianity was transferred 
from Jewish to Greek soil, and the influence 
of the former reduced to almost a mini- 
mum. Greek thought and Greek philoso- 
phy, the Zeitgeist of the day, took up this 
faith and modified and cha. ged andaltered 
it, not formally merely, but also material- 
ly. ‘And this Greek thought was not Greek 
Christian thought, or Pauline thought even 
in modified form, but thought and philoso- 
phy that antagonized Paulinism, altho it 
accepted some of the teachings of the lat- 
ter. In other words, it is maintained that 
in the production of Catholic Christianity, 
powers and agencies that sprang from Gen- 
tile Greek soil introduced features into 
original Christianity foreiga and even an- 
tagonistic to its character and essence. In 
this way Christianity was ‘‘secularized,” 
and post-apostolic Christianity in essential 
features differed from that of the apostolic 
age. 

Iu developing this line of thought, Har- 
nack unfolds: (1) The Gospel of Jesus Christ; 
(2)The common preaching in the first age 
of his disciples; (3) The interpretation of the 
Oid Testament current at the time, the 
hopes and speculations of the Jews in regard 
tothe future; (4) The religious ideas and 
philosophy of the Hellenistic Jews; (5) The 
religious ideals of the Greeks and Romans 
in the first two centuries, and the philosophy 
of the times. 

Naturally in developing his peculiar hy- 
pothesis from the sources known to all, 
Harnack must resort to means not regarded 
by conservative theologians as legitimate. 
Such perplexities as the Synoptic problem, 
the authorship of the fourth Gospel, the his- 
torical credibility of the Acts, the authen- 
ticity of the letters generally attributed to 
St. Paul, as well as that of the other letters, 
the literary origin and the canonical and 
Mspired character of all these writings— 
these and similar critical preliminary prob- 
lems are discussed and answered in an often 
purely subjective manner that is open to 
Strong objections. Thisis all the more the 
case, because even among advanced New 
Testament critics there is nothing like a 
concensus on such fundamental questions. 
Compare the views of Holtzmann, Weiss, 
Weizsiicker, Harnack and others on the 

whole department of higher New Testament 
criticism, and the far-reaching divergences 
ot views are at once seep. And for this rea- 
$n Harnack’s superstructure is more than 
Uusafe because the foundations are unset- 
ted and may be overthrown at any mo- 
ment. 

But notwithstanding all this, bis work is 

ne of singular merit, especially in detail 


renewed and thorough discussion of the far- 
reaching problems involved. Harnack’s 
work is the latest and doubtless the most 
important addition toa list of speculative 
volumes brought out of late by German 
theologians, such as Biedermann’s “ Dog- 
matics,”’ representing the old school of ad- 
vanced thought; Ritschl’s work on the 
Atonement, representing the new Kantian 
school, Dorner’s ‘‘ Dogmatics and Ethics,” 
representing the best of mediating theol- 
ogy; Frank’s ‘‘Dogmatics and Ethics,’ 
representing the confessional standpoint. 
Harnack makes a new departure by trans- 
ferring the discussion of fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the field of history 
and the development of dogma. In every 
particular the work is a unique one and 
certainly one of the signs of the times. 


RECENT FIvTION. 


“THE Story of An African Farm,’ by 
**Ralph Iron’’ (Miss or Mrs. Olive Schreiner), 
appeared first in the year 1883. There has 
been no American edition till now. It has 
been so much lauded—suspiciously so, in 
fact that we looked for much more to praise 
in it than we find between its covers. The 
description of the country surrounding 
such an establishment as the big Kraal, 
over which the coarse Dutchwoman, Tant 
Sannie presides, and of the farm itself, is 
certainly perfectly realistic and striking 
from, at least, its novelty. There is none of 
the picturesqueness and theatrical coloring 
that Verne or Haggard introduce at the ex- 
pense of truth. It is the hard, dull, simple, 
almost squalid Boer life, with blazing hot 
plains around one and only thought free 
from such wild, inflexible and unromantic 
environment. To the writer’s fidelity as to 
this we give our very good word. There is 
the same truthfulness in describing some 
of the people—Tant Sannie, the canting 
impostor Bonaparte Blenkins, the guileless 
and Christian-spirited old Otto, a German 
overseer, who is ruined and brought to his 
deathbed by said Blenkins’s rascality. The 
first part of the story is forcible, angular, 
original and piques one’s interest, the more 
because dry humor and singular religious 
passages contrast curiously and effectively. 
But after the death of the wronged Otto, 
after the rout of the audacious Blenkins 
and the outset toward a developmént of the 
young people in the novel, its intricacy, 
coupled with its awkwardness of construc- 
tion, the unattractiveness of the characters, 
the mannerisms and faulvs of the author’s 
style, and the unnecessary amount of detail 
in each chapter become wearisome and at 
length insufferable. Altogether a great 
deal is made of what is relatively very little, 
in the emotional or psychologic or any 
other respect. The landscape drawing still 
retains its interest; but one does not like 
going to seeaplay and staying to study 
the scenery after the first act isover. Asa 
territorial and national portrayal it bas 
some excellencies in the last chapter, and 
there is originality and boldness of thought 
at least lurking on its pages all through. 
It isa peculiar book. But it is more odd 
than artistic, more suggestive than ex- 
pressive, and gloomy, patchy and unpleas- 
apt to the last degree. It was said to be a 
** first book’? when it appeared. We do not 
know the truth of this affirmation. The 
Story of an African Farm assuredly does 
read like the work of a thoughtful spirit 
that had not, when the book was put to- 
gether, learned how satisfactorily to express 
to us its intentions in such a fiction. (Bos- 
ton: Reberts Bros.) 
In Rev. George Macdonald’s The Elect 
Lady, we find on a reduced scale the relig- 
ious love-story which the author is fond of 
framing; the familiar Scotch scenery and 
to some extent familiar Scotch types of 
character that naturally would be placedin 
juxtaposition in such a book. It falls quite 
short of being purposeful enough to in- 
tiuence the mind very materially, and at 
the same time its secular side is hardly so 
much as fairly entertaining. In the first 
part of the novel we have a young man who 
is brought through the medium of a rail- 
way accident and a broken leg to the house 
of his uncle, an avaricious country anti- 
quarian, with a sedate and long-headed and 
handsome daughter. Of course George 
Crawford falls in love with Alexa. Alexa 
has, however,some ideals that the mercenary 
and scheming Crawford cannot realize, and 
there is a distinct weakness in her heart for 
a young tenant of Squire Fordyce, a buculic 
poet, not in print, named Andrew Ingram. 
Andrew, with considerable good-sense, 
much prefers the society of a comely young 
maid-servant named Dawtie. George can- 
not force his cousin Alexa to marry him. 
Alexa cannot quite bring herself te give 
her hand to her rustic friend, the verse- 





aristocratic notions and a kind of spiritual 
and intellectual priggishness render by no 
means attractive. The Squire dies and a 
Benevenuto Cellini cup is lost from his col- 
lection, andthe worthy Dawtie is unjustly 
accounted its thief. The jury dismiss Daw- 
tie with a verdict of ‘“‘not proven.” She 
and Andrew marry each other—after he has 
blushingly Ceclined the hand of Miss For- 
dyce, offered him ona hill-top by the lady 
herself, with a truly Christian abnegation 
of her pride which makes him exclaim that 
she has “done a God-like thing!’ She is 
not his elect lady, whoever else might care 
to elect her. The precious Cellini cup is 
found in a secret nook. George remains a 
rich bachelor. Andrew dies. His widow 
and the condescending and theological 
Alexa settle down to live the rest of their 
lives together with what Alexa coolly calls 
“our children.” Soruns away the course 
of a fiaccid and feeble little book—entirely 
unworthy its authorship. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 

Mr. Henry James’s The Reverberator is 
at once a brilliantly clever and amusing 
bit of fiction, a satire, and the pointing of 
a moral or two that we wish might be 
heeded in some walks of our American 
journalism. The vocation and work of the 
‘society’? editor and the “‘society’’ col- 
umn is handled in it with a point and clev- 
erness that frequently are quite inimitable. 
The sketch has less of Mr. James’s man- 
nerisms and faults than much of his work 
in a similar view and of like dimensions; 
and it offers many of his most likeable traits. 
George Flack, the newspaper correspond- 
ent, who is the central agency of the little 
story, deserves to live a long time in the 
remembrance of Mr. James’s readers; and, 
indeed, we respectfully suggest that he 
would be worthy the hand of Miss Daisy 
Miller, if that interesting young lady had 
survived the Roman fever. (New York and 
London; Macmillan & Co.) 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM GLAZIER has many of 
the characteristics of the typical American. 
He deserved well of his country as a brave 
and faithful volunteer officer in the War. 
Since that time he has been a voluminous 
writer of war reminiscences, has crossed the 
continent on horseback ina rather sencsa- 
tional way, and found a new vent for his 
restless temper in a canoe voyage from the 
source of the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico. This last achievement he evident- 
ly considers the crowning act which is to 
connect his name permanently with the 
geography of the country as the discoverer 
of the true source of the Mississippi. He 
has actedas his own advocate in this mat- 
ter, a vigorous and persistent one. The 
descriptive diary of his canoe voyage was 
first published, so far as we know, by John 
Algernon Owens, in 1884, in ‘‘ Sword and 
Pen; or, Ventures and Adventures of Wil- 
lard Glazier.’’ Captain Glazier has, how- 
ever, taken the ‘‘pen”’ in his own hand 
and published an account of the discovery 
in Down the Great River, an illustrated 
16mo volume bearing the imprimatur of 
Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia. The pop- 
ular character and the general contents of 
this volume are set forth on the title-page 
where we read thatthe volume contains an 
account of the discovery of the true source 
of the Mississippi, together with a descrip- 
tion of the cities, towns and villages and 
picturesque scenery seen ina canoe voyage 
of over two thousand miles to the Gulf. 
There is matter enough in the table of con- 
tents to fill the book, and wecheerfully con- 
cede that Captain Glazier understands his 
audience and has done this part of his work 
well for the readers he intends to address. 
We may regret the entire absence of both sci- 
entific and literary equipment, but the 
volume is not lacking in humor and has 
the merit ofa plain narrative cf various 
adventures which led to exciting passages 
and were not free from exposure, difficulty 
or danger. As tothe geographical discov- 
ery we note that the ‘‘Cyclopwdia of Ameri- 
can Biography,” now publishing by the Ap- 
pletons, under the editorial direction of 
James Grant Wilson and John Fiske, denies 
that Glazier made any discovery, as the 
lake was already down on the United 
States map, with its connection with the 
river traced and named Elk Lake. Those 
curious to get at the facts of the case may 
read them in an “‘Inguiry into the History 
and Progress of Exploration at the Head- 

Waters of the Mississippi, since the Discov- 
ery of Lake Itasca,” or “‘Captain Glazier 
and his Lake,” by ‘‘Henry D. Harrower.’’ 
(Ivison, Blakeman & Co). In this crushing 
reply to the Glazier claim, the pre-existing 

maps are shown and facts given from 
which all that we care to report is tnat Elk 

Lake was surveyed and outlined on a map by 














ations. It is already leading to a 


writer, and, in fact, is a young lady whom 


sistants, who spent two weeks in the survey 

of the township in which it lies, from Oct. 

lith to Oct. 25th, 1875, six years before 

Glazier, his Indians and canoeists, at the 

end of a hasty morning visit for which they 

had not prepared and during which they 

made no observations, except of a deer and 

an eagle, fired off their guns, delivered 

their ‘‘Chippewa yells,” and drew up their 
address ‘““To Geographical Societies.”” Our 
readers, to keep their heads clear as to the 
Lake Glazier debates, must note that there 
is no question as to the pond of water lying 
beyond Lake Itasca. The question is 
whether Glazier discovered it and whether 
such a trumpery discovery as his should 
be allowed to supplant the old name of Elk 
Lake. We note that confusion on this point 
runs through the imposing array of letters 
commendtory and approving brought out 
by the Glazier publishers. They assume 
that if there is a farther source lying be- 
yond Itasca it is to be called Glazier. Yet 
among these very letters many assert knowl- 
edge of the Lake previous to Glazier’s ap- 
pearance in 1881. One says the Lake was 
known in 1856, and another, with dates and 
definite indi ations omitted, comes from a 
writer who says that he was compass-man 
in the United States Survey which plotted 
the township in which the lake lies in 1875, 
and thatthe name was Elk Lake. A very odd 
proof this of Glazier’s discovery. We shall 
adhere to the old name until the facts as 
given above are discredited or until we 
have so far lost our sense of the meaning of 
words as to call a man a discoverer who 
with his excursionists, paddled two hours 
or so on a pond whose shores had been sur- 
veyed by the Government surveyors six 
years before, and were at that time outlined 
on the plotted Government map of Town- 
ships 142 and 143 North, Range No. 36, West, 
5th Meridian. 


...-A Christmas story by the author of 

“Ben Hur’! Merely the announcement 

will be enough to most of General Wal- 

lace’s grand army of readers for its instant 

acquisition, and to others at least a stimu- 

lus of curiosity as to its nature and inter- 

est. However, it is hardly a story as to 

length, for it may be read in an hour; and 

a book is made of it only by magnifying its 

type and enlarging the margins of its heavy 

paper. Under the title of The Boyhood of 

Christ, the writer, according to his own 

confession, essays two objects—first, to fix 

an impression distinctly in his own mind; 

and second, to make known to others his 
own Christological creed, namely, that 

Jesus Christ was, in all the stages of his 
life,a human being, whose divinity was 
the Spirit within him, and that Spirit was 
God. If by such a definition Lew Wallace 
means anything different from the usual 
theological signification of the term ‘‘the 
God-man,”’ we fail to comprehend him, 
nor do we gain further light from the sé- 
ance which follows. A company of young 
people has assembled on Christmas Eve to 
dance in the merry holiday; when, sud- 
denly, two of the girls take a notion to quit 
the music and the waltz and their lovers, 
and to steal away to get the old gentleman, 
Uncle Midas, in his study to talk to them. 
Now, Uncle Midas is only the General him- 
self, and his talk is such a combination of 
fable and philosophy that the reader soon 
begins to wonder that the speaker has any 
audience at all, even in a work of fiction; 
for the tables from the Apocryphal Gospels, 
with which the rehearsal is so largely made 
up, are irrelevant to the subject, bearipg as 
they do on the infancy of Jesus, who at the 
time of the Flight into Egypt certainly was 
under two years of age, and probably only 
afew months old. And the philosophy, 
even if it could be bewitching to younglads 
and misses—which it is not—is often 
couched in such elevated terminology as to 
be away over the heads of such listeners. 
And then, when on the contrary we are 
told the effect of this sort of speech is to 
attract other girls one after another away 
from the ball to join the groupin the study, 
ard by and by the boys, and finally the 
fiddlers themseives, together with the dé- 
nouement that Christ had no boyhood at 
all, the book 1s closed witha smile. How- 
ever, the value of the work lies in particu- 
lar passages of great beauty, both in 
thought and expression; and it is worth 
the perusal for the enjoyment and posses- 
sion of its gems. ‘*Mar-Saaba,”’ on p. 17, 
should be written ‘‘ Mar SAba,’’ the Arabic 
of the Greek Saint Sabas. The year 36, as 
the year of the Crucifixion (p. 36), should 
be A. D. 30. The word “screed ”’ is used im- 
properly (p. 39). it is next to impossible 
that Jesus as a child followed the employ- 
ment of a shepherd (p. 87), some art and 
artists to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And when General Wallace represents 





the U.S. Surveyor Edwin S. Hall and his as- 


Christ as clothed in a white tunic alove 
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pp. 90,99), he is in danger of identifying 
him with the Essenes. Membership with 
this sect is an accusation which the Jews 
are accustomed to fling at our Lord, and 
one, the very appearance of which, every 
Christian writer ought sedulously to avoid. 
Over the chiton, properly an undergarment, 
our Lord must have worn a loose, flowing 
mantle, himation, which was not white, 
because we are specially told that from 
some other hue it became white under the 
divine light of the Transfiguration. Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have illustrated their 
elegant volume with fourteen full-page 
pictares drawn from Raphael, Correggio, 
Hofmann, Merson, Bramtot, and other 
masters. 


....From J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutter- 
buck, joint authors of ‘‘Three in Nor- 
way,’’ we have a volume similar as to sub- 
ject and plan, with the scene changed from 
sub-artic Europe to sub-arctic America, B. 
C. 1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
The authors of this volume apparently 
came to British America to study the coun- 
try and to report on its openings for settlers 
—and not under the impulse of the traveler 
orsportsman alone. The account of their 
rambles isa happy combination of useful 
information with entertaining description. 
It contains a map of British Columbia, the 
special scene of these rambles and explora- 
tions, and some seventy-five graphic illus- 
trations made from sketches and »photo- 
graphs taken by the authors on the spot. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2,25.)- There 
is a good point to every one of The Stories 
Mother Nature told Her Children, by Jave 
Andrews, whose ‘‘Seven Little Sisters” 
created a strong probability in favor of any- 
thing that comes from her pen. The pres- 
et collection, like the other, is designed to 
introduce her little friends into the same 
kind of intelligent acquaintance with some 
of the larger relations of life, and is man- 
aged with ingenuity and intelligence. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard; New York: Dilling™ 
ham. $1.00.) From the same publish- 
ers we have Travellers and Outlaws Epi- 
sodes in American History, by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, a series of highly 
finished and interesting papers,the most 
of which are collected into the pres- 
ent volume from the periodicals in 
which they were previously published. The 
appendix contains a statement of the origi- 
pal authorities on which the author has re- 
lied. We note in this interesting collec- 
tion ‘The Old Salem Sea Captaius,” “A 
New England Vagabond,” ‘Gabriel’s De- 
feat” and ‘‘Nat Turner’s Insurrection.” 
A pleasing sketch of our planet’s geo- 
logic history for young people is made by 
Sophia Bledsoe Herrick in her little volume 
on The Earth in Past Ages. The story is 
told in simple terms,in an orderly way,and is 
very much aided as it goes on by the numer- 
ous illustrative drawings and diagrams. 
The work is done in the popular illustrated 
serial form. (Harper & Brothers. Sixty 
cents. )- The Putnams publish this year 
a new and revised edition of The American 
Girls Home-Book cf Work and Play, by 
Helen Campbell. There is nothing of the 
kind better than this girl’s manual. It has 
fill diagrams ard illustrations, and is 
every way astandard book in its class. 
Harper's Young People for 1888, in its 
familiar green covers and wealth of literary 
und illustrative matter, mukes a treasure 
that will not fail to be appreciated in a 
family. 

















....Russell Hinman’s Eclectic Physical 
Geography (Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.) 
has many points of decided merit. Itis sim- 
ple in style and begins with the elements of 
the science. It isabundantly provided with 
chartsand diagrams. It hasa good method 
and holds firmly to the definite line required 
ina manual of instruction without waste of 
space for the illegitimate purposes of ad cap- 
tandum description. The scientific sub- 
stance of the book is well and carefully 
chosen. The author appears to have a pro- 
found sense of the importance of erosion as 
a geologic force and per contra he seems to 
reduce the theory of the secular cooling of 
the globe to a lower importance than it 
continues tohold. The portions of the vol- 
ume which relate to the history of man to 
his first appearance on the planet and in 
geologic time and to his subsequent history 
are examples of the best conservatism. 
The subject of the distribution of animals 
over the globe and the development of spe- 
cies is treated in thesame way. Meteorology 
has received of late so much attention from 
the public as to give thecbapteron Weather 
and Climate exceptional importance. It 
is treated rationally and _ intelligibly. 
In “‘ Heath’s German Series’”’ we have 
Goethe’s Torquato Tasso, edited for the use 
of students, by Calvin Thomas, Professor 
of Germanic Languages and Literature in 








the University of Michigan. This edition 
is carefully edited, but its striking feature 
is the critical and historical introduction 
which deals with the ‘‘ genesis and psycho- 
logical import of the play” and is partica- 
larly illustrative of the poet’s method of 
dealing with the material before him. 
The same publishers (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston) issue, uniform with the above, 
Selected Poems from Premiéres et Nou- 
velles Meditations, from Lamartine, edited 
with biographical sketch and notes, by 
George E. Curme, Professor of German and 
French, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
——A very entertaining compilation com- 
posed of natural history selections is Ani- 
mal Memoirs, by Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D., 
at least so far as we can judge from Part 
[. in the proposed series on Mammals. It is 
intended to be used as a manual of Read- 
ings in Natural History and is published by 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 





.-..From the fact that Mr. Henry A. 
Harper isa painter who has followed the 
avocalion of sketching in Egypt, Sinai, and 
the Holy Land during many years of bis 
life, one would naturally expect a work of 
art in his latest volume, Walks in Palestine 
(Religious Tract Society: London). In 
point of fact, however, no product of Mr. 
Harper’s pencil appears in the book, direct- 
ly orindirectly—only twenty-four gravures 
from photographs taken by Mr. C. V. Shad- 
bolt. Some of these are really remarkable 


; reproductions by the autotype process, such, 


for example, as the Ecce Homo Arch on the 
Via Dolorosa in which the perspective is 
brought out with uncommon success, and 
the Wailing-place at the eastern temple 
sub-structure in which the great stones 
stand forth with all the realism of nature 
and the drapery of the two Jewsin the fore- 
ground is strikingly distinct; but, again, 
some are very poor from depth of shade, the 
shadow often being so black as toc bliterate 
every feature and to render details well-nigh 
indistinguishable—a result which ought to 
convince those who resort to this process 
thatitis by no means well-adapted to ali 
subjects and views. And, as for Mr. Har- 
per, we trust the creations of his pencil are 
better than those of his pev. His style is 
poor; and he professes to lay before the 
reader impressions actually made upon bim 
by places and people, as recorded io his 
note-book on lonely evenings by camp-fire 
or lamp; but really he passes over to us ex- 
tremely few of these, and fills his pages 
largely with extracts from old pilgrims, 
Antoninus Martyr, the Abbot Daniel, Sir 
John Maundeville, et al., and the new 
explorers, Sir Charles Warren, Captain 
Conder, etc. etc., while he indulges fre- 
quently in little stories of no account and 
other irrelevant matter. He adds no con- 
tribution to biblical science; and when he 
favors such a vagary as the hypotbesis of 
Calvary at the Knoll near the Grotto of 
Jeremiah, it is altogether too evident that 
he is feeding the flame of error rather than 
that of truth. The composition of the book 
has suffered from imperfect proof-reading, 
especially in the Arabic names. 


....The holiday productions of the 
Messrs. L. Prang & Co. for the season are 
this year in greater variety than ever, from 
el:gant, costly and elaborately illum inated 
books down to the simplest gift cards. At 
the head of the series as to the amount of 
rich and costly work, so far as it has fallen 
under our observation are, The old Garden 
by Rose Terry Cooke (From “ Graudma’s 
Garden” as arrarged by Kate Sanborn) 
illustrated by Harriet D. Andrews and 
MaryK. Talcott in designs which glow with 
broad and solid color put on in rich masses 
and producing by these means a strik- 
ing effect, and The Home of Shakespeare, 
an oblong volume of colored illustrations of 
Stratford-upon-Avon and its vicinity after 
wate r-color sketches by Louis R. Harlow. 
Shakesperean extracts are clever)y com- 
bined with the sketches which are made 
from Nature and represent the originals 
very closely and effectively both as to form 
and color. These books are both gotten 
up handsomely aud richly bound. 
Another piece of superlative elegance 
among these productions is an oblong vol- 
ume of Autograph Recipes glorious and 
beauteous in its scented and padded silk 
covers and opening in blank pages with 
classified headings to receive the tine lady’s 
autograpbic recipes. Leaving these 
striking numbers in the series we wander 
off into a bewildering variety of cards in 
all forms for all purposes and of all shades 
of cost. Among them are charminy bits 
of landscape, groups of birds, flowers or 
fruits, rural scenes, children playing, 
dancing, singing, Christmas legends in 
every strain, calendars in many styles, 
book-marks also, choirsof singing angels 
and scenes representing the graveor gay, 














festive, comic and even roystering side of 
the Christmas festivities. While the series 
has steadily advanced each year at one end 
in the line of elaboration, at the other end 
it has continued to present a great deal of 
its really best workinsimple forms and at 
small expense. We may remark of it as a 
whole this year, as we have remarked be- 
fore, that those parts of the series which 
are best worth attention and which ap- 
proach nearest to the ideal of such pro- 
ductions are with a few exceptions such as 
the two volumes first named in this notice, 
among the comparatively simple numbers. 


... Coaching Days and Coaching Wuys 
republished from the English Illustrated 
Magazine, by Macmillan and Co., and Old 
Songs with Drawings, by E. A. Abbey and 
Alfred Parsons, from Harper’s Monthly, 
are two superb examples of illustrated work 
in quarto size, which stand about equally 
high in the different schools of design they 
represent. In the Old Songsand Drawings, 
superbiy manufactured and bound, Mr. Ab- 
bey has done the full-page designs for sev- 
enteen familiar old songs, while Mr. Par- 
sons has contributed the decorative drawings 
scattered through the book, which must be 
pronounced excellent on all known stand- 
ards of judgment. Mr. Abbey’s work pos 
sessess great merits and can hardly be criti- 
cised without assailing the school to which 
he belongs. There are several pieces of work 
from his hand in this collection, as, for exam- 
ple, the frontispiece, which we are inclined 
to rank with the best he hasdone. The col- 
lection makes an effective and highly cred- 
itable whole. (Harper Brothers, $7.50.) ——— 
To a lover of clear outlines and definite 
drawings over the entire field of the picture 
Coaching Days and Coaching Ways will 
possess a peculiar and we imagine superior 
attraction. Mr. Outram ‘l'ristam’s descrip- 
tive text is asolid background for his illus- 
trations which enhances their interest and 
opens a place for them inthe volume. His 
sketches of the old-time, coaching take the 
reader out over the seven great roads run- 
ning from London, and are delightfully 
picturesque and fresh. Herbert Railton 
and Hugh Thompson, who have done the 
illustrations, stand in the firstrank of Evg- 
lish designers on wood and their work in this 
volume can hardly be surpassed in its kind 
for clear, definite outlines, vivacity and‘dra- 
matic efféct. The volume makes a whole 
gallery of English life, manners and land 
scape as they stood in the last century 
Paper, tv pe and press-work leavejnothing to 
be desired. (Macmillan & Co. 36.00.) 


-»s-One of the very best pieces of solid 
work for the preservation of the ancient 
records of the New England towns has been 
earried on in Dedham, Massachusetts, by 
voteand appropriation of the public-spirited 
town and by the intelligent enterprise ard 
assiduous devotion of Don Gleason Hill. 
Two years agothe Births, Marriages and 
Deaths from the Town Clerk’s Records were 
published by him from 1635 down to 1845. 
This volume was duly noticed by us at the 
time. It isnow followed by a far more im- 
portant publication which for thoroughness, 
faithful reproduction of the record and for 
the historic value of its contents, challenges 
admiration. The gem of the collections pub- 
lished in the volume is the first book of the 
First Chureh Records which is published 
entire. Ii covers the ministry of the first 
Pastor, the Rev, Joha Allin, and contains 
an account of the assembling and formiog 
ot the church in 1638 which is to us the 
most vivid, complete, and in all respects 
satisfactory illustration of the Puritan 
idea and the Independent model of which 
we have any knowledge. Besides these rec- 
ords of the First Church, those of the South 
Church, the Episcopal Church and the 
First Congregational Church are included 
in the volume into which are transcribed 
from the records above named, the Baptisms 
Marriages, Deaths, admissions to and dis- 
missals from the church, together with all 
the epitaphs in the ancient burial-place,and 
from the othercemeteries of the town. all 
the inscriptions before 1845. The volume 
is, in short, amonumental history of the peo- 
ple of Dedham downto the year 1845, andis 
one of the most valuable publications uf 
original genealogical and historical facts 
which we have ever seen. It isa collection 
to provoke enthusiasm. Would thatall our 
towns could reflect as much credit on them- 
selves and give such proof of tbe excellence 
of their ancestry as the town of Dedham, 
Mass., in this matter! 


....The Lippincotts put themselves in 
the front line with their sumptuous edi- 
tion of Freiherr von Eichendorf’s Leaves 
from the Life of a Good for Nothing, 
translated from the German by Mrs. A. L. 
Wister. Eichendorf (born 1788, died 1857) 
was a German poet and romance writer of 
considerable fertility and note. Late in his 





life he devoted himself more to 
and literary history. His career was 
haps too broken for concentration and ¢h. 
highest success, tho he was in his day per. 
haps the best-known writer in the Germs, 
romantic school, and whatever may be 

of his dramatic defects, was endowed for a 
writer of lyrics. On the whole, his 
work is the one translated by Mrs, Wister 
Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts, Berlin 
1824. The Lippincott edition has layj 

on it the full affluence of the printer’s art 
The pages, too heavy to open in ordipan. 
binding, are attached to the back by “fljeg » 
The illustrations are numerous, from de. 
signs by Philip Grot Johann and Professor 
Edmund Kanoldt, and reproduced in some 
form of heliotype. They are, of course, 
very un-American in tone, but close copies 
of the poem, and both rich and effective, 
—Mr. John Townsend Trowbridge’s 
The Lost Earl, with Other Poems ang 
Tales in Verse, makes a pleasing impres. 
sion-in the handsome illustrated edition 
published by D. Lothrop Co. (Boston), 
The paper is heavy and fine; the illustra. 
tions are good and in the spirit of the 
poems. As for the poems they are in many 
keys. Pathetic plaints some of them, some 
almost tragic, some graceful and ingeniong 
combinations of comedy and tragedy, and 
through them all runs a subtle thread of 
humor which shows that Mr. Trowbridge 
is not wanting ia this most useful quality, 





....The romance of the sea is in James 
Russell Svley’s Sailor Boys of ’61, which is 
all the more satisfactory as it is a romance 
woven of facts, not fictions, and not seri- 
ously dependent on the numerous and 
lively illustrations. Mr. Soley is also the 
author of a similar spirited and popular 
volume “* The Boys of 1812.’’ This volume 
has a long and full history to follow from 
the outbreak of the war to the battlein 
Mobile Bay and the attack on Fort Fisher, 
It includes in its chapters the story of Cush- 
ing’s blowing up the Confederate “ Alber- 
marle” which forinterpidity, cool self-com- 
mand and successful execution may rank 
among the most brilliant exploits of human 
heroism. We note with pleasure the ab- 
sence from the volume of that bitter parti- 
sanship which so aften and so seriously 
affects the histories of the war. The tradi- 
tional generosity of theseafaring life seems 
to have breathed its better spirit over the 
writer of the book and given it a national 
charact@r. (Estes & Lauriat: Boston. $2.50.) 
Cushing’s splendid achievement takes 
also its appropriate place iu Elbridge §. 
Brooks’s Story of the American Sailor in 
Active Service on Merchant Vessel and 
Mun-of-War. As the title indicates this 
book ranges over the entire maritime ser- 
vice from the earliest times and collecting 
its matter from every department of nauti- 
cal enterprise, even from the tales of bucca- 
neers, smugglers and pirates. American 
yachts and yachting are not neglected. 
The author freely acknowledges his indedt- 
edness to Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Soley and 
others from whom he bas more or less com- 
piled. The value of his book lies in its 
sketch of the whole field. (D. Lothrop 
Co) 

...-Our Phil and Other Stories make @ 
little volume which realizes the ideal of its 
class. Mrs. Katharine Floyd Dana, who 
wrote them, was a Southern lady bred in a 
Maryland family whose slaves were emaD- 
cipated. She died two years ago at the end 
of aprolonged illness which she bad enliv- 
ened with literary pursuits. Fifteen years 
ago the stories which compose this volume 
delighted the readers of the Atlantic. They 
were published, we believe, over the sig- 
nature of Olive A. Wadsworth which proved 
to be only a new mystification practiced on 
the pen-name of “*O. A. W.” under which 
she originally wrote and which had been 
read by the cognoscenti as“ Only A Wom- 
an.” The three storiesin this volume are 
a rare combination of all the qualifications 
ofastory-writer. The style is natural and 
adequate, and rises easily into that kind of 
art which is possible only to those who have 
some touch of genius in their composition. 
The simple human pathos of these sketches 
is only equaled by their Christian piety, and 
they run through all the scales of emotion. 
When the author writes of the sea it is with 
poetic eloquence. When she has description 
on hand she makes pictures or rapidly fillsin 
the outlines of some large panorama. Hu- 
mor never forsakes her; sometimes it 
breaks out into comedy or even broad faree; 
and she seems always to have at command 
the power of touching off the points of her 
picture in a quick and surprising W4)) 
as, forexample, when she writes ia her pe® 
portrait of one of her humble characters: 

“The music of the band lifted him up into 
the seventh heaven; but pulling off the Gener- 





al’s boots brought him down again, for the Gea= 
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little volume is well manufactured by 
a eashton, Mifflin & Co., and has effective 
jJlustrations by E. W. Kemble. $1.25. 


Given an Ebers to weave a novel out of 
ie tian life and history, and the facts or 
events oD which it is founded may be accept- 

as being no less actual than chronologi- 
eal,so that the lesson would be as instructive 
as that of a text-book in exact science. But 

ven & mechanical story-writer who is not 
ap authority in the field he invades, and the 
result is lamentable. From internal evi- 
dence we judge Mr. G. A. Henty, the author 
of The Cat of Bubastes (New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welforc) to be a Belgian relying on 
Dutch or German sources of information as 
to Egyptian matters; while in the Preface 
he would lead the ‘“‘lads’”? whom he ad- 
dresses to believe that he has depen led 
mainly on Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, which 
cannot be the case because he differs so 
widely from him both in system and detail. 
The story has no plot, and scarcely more 
than incident for its basis; but, in the recital 
of even so little, the author contrives to 
place the foreign Rebu [Ribu] people on the 
western shore of the Caspian Sea, when in 
point of fact they were identical with the 
Libu, or Libyans, and inhabited the coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea on the west of the 
Egyptians—He represents Moses as a mem- 
ber of the court of Thothmes III, and, ac- 
cordingly, makes the Princess Thermutis, 
who rescued Moses from the Nile and 
brought him up as her ownson, to antedate 
this king Thothmes. He also brings back in- 
to this reign of the eighteenth dynasty her 
father Rameses II of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty as constructor of the two grottu-tem- 
ples at Abu-Simbel, one of which was dedi- 
cated to this Therimutis, his daughter, mis- 
named by Mr. Henty * Lofreai’’ for Nefe- 
rari—and he teaches that the Exodus fol- 
lowed forty years after Thothmes, and 
would have us believe not only that the Is- 
raelites universally had forsaken their own 
one and true God to worship the deities of 
the Egyptians, but that the Egyptian high- 
priest of Osiris was a free-thinker who had 
perceived the falsity of his own religion aud 
embraced that very monotheism which the 
Hebrews had discarded! The tale cannot 
do otherwise than educate the boys wrongly 
in regard to the scene, time and races it 
touches. Very few of the proper names are 
correctly written, as Buba tes itself should 
beeither Bubastis or Bubastus.——— From 
the same author and publishers we have 
another story—The Lion of St Murk: A 
Tale of Venice, by G. A. Henty. The his- 
torical portion of the romance is drawn 
from Hazlitt’s ‘‘ History of the Republic of 
Venice,’ and timed to the heroic period of 
her hard struggle against Hungary, Padua 
andGenoa. The historical element in the 
romance furnishes, however, but little more 
than atmosphere and circumstantial en- 
Vironment. The romantic story is the maiao 
thing, which is made to revolve around an 
English boy, whose marvelous pluck, wit 
and resources, furnish the opportunity dear 
to an English author of glorifying on a 
brilliant stage the qualities of her sons 
which ‘‘have made the British Empire.” 
To this we add a brief notice of 
Captain Bayley’s Heir; a Tule of the Gold 
Fields of California, also by Mr. Henty, 
and published by the same house of Scrib- 
ner & Weltord. Mr. Henty’s tale begins 
with his hero, a boy in an English public 
school, where he brings him under an un- 
deserved cloud and sends him off no one 
at home knows where. We, however, being 
behind the scenes can trace-him first to 
New Orleans, then up the Mississippi, then 
overland to California, whence he is at last 
brought back a successful man, with his 
mystery cleared up, to marry the girl he 
loved who remained true to him, to vindi- 
cate his name against his defamer and to 
live in honor Captain Bayley’s heir. Such 
&career brings to the author the opportu- 
nity he desired of writing a story located 
in Californin and the Wild American 
West. It is doxe fairly well, but will be 
read with more satisfaction in a country 
Which knows the field less well than we 
Americans do. 





--..Itis a great pleasure to open one of 
Professor Alfred J. Church’s stories from 
Classical history for young readers. He has 
Written them rapidly, and including in the 
Products of his rapid pen several which are 
laid in Christian times, they number, we 
believe, sixteen volumes. The latest, which 
is now before us, treats a subject entirely 
Untouched in the previous numbers of the 
Series, domestic life in the circles of higher 
Greek refinement fifty or sixty years after 
Marathon. This refined side of Greek life 
is portrayed with the charming simplicity 
‘is the perfection of writing for young 


people in Three Greek Children; a Story of 
Home in Old Time. The book is an idyl, 
and the view it gives of Greek liteis idyllic, 
purposely so, as we suppose. It is quite 
true enough to the reality to answerits pur- 
pose as a description for young people of 
what a Greek home might well have been 
in the narrow and refined limits assumed. 
It is not intended to portray on a broad 
scale the human life of the Greeks. There 
must always be something misleading in 
an attempt to represent the life of the an- 
cient world in modern terms, but what is 
thus lost by Professor Church in one way he 
has gained in another. His Greek home 
may be too modern, but he makes us entire- 
ly at homein it. His young friends will 
have to thank him for Laving opened 
it to them at all, and made it possible for 
them to conceive of it in such delightful 
and really human connection with them- 
selves. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 25.) 


the title given to an illuminated edition of 
religious poems by Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal, published by James Nisbet & Co., Lon- 
don, and sold by A.C. Armstrong & Son 
here. The selections from Miss Havergal 
are published on pages decorated with flor 
and other borders in full rich coler and ._ 
very considerable variety of designs. (Price, 
$2.25.) Without illustrations of any 
kind Mary (Woodward) Weatherbee’s little 
brochure collection of original religious 
poems Until the Dawn will hold its owa. 
The poems make sweet and restful music 
and are equally attractive for their pensive 
piety and their beautiful verse. (Published 
by the Author: Worcester, Mass.) Ile 
Leadeth Meis an illustrated edition of the 
Twenty Third Psalm, on fine, heavy paper, 
in brochure form with pretty colored de- 
signs against each verse. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son.) Longfellow’s Village Black- 
smith is illustrated in a lovely little bro- 
chure, published by the Castell Brothers, 
London, and sold by E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. Paper, printing and illustration rich, 
abundant and refined, make it a little gem. 
The same publishers (Young & Co.) 
have on their counters a very bright and 
attractive illuminated juvenile Old Friends 
with New Faces, illustrated by Will Gib- 
bons, and, like the preceding, published by 
the Castell Brothers, London. The selec- 
tions are well-known nonsense rhymes, and 
the illustrations are in comic style. 


....A. D. F. Randolph & Co. put on the 
market again in handsome red covers, uni- 
form in style andsize, Bible Stories for Lit- 
tle Ones with The Little Ones’ Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The New Testament part of the 
series From the Crib to the Cross and The 
Little Ones’ Pilgrim’s Progress were done 
by Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker into words 
of one syllable to correspond with the Old 
Testament numbers. The whole four vol- 
umes make a Bible Story Book for young 
people which for twenty years has been 
proving its merits.———The People’s Bible 
with its Discourses upon Holy Scripture, by 
Joseph Parker, D.D., Minister of-the City 
Temple, London, has now advanced to Vol. 
IX which covers the portion of Scripture 
from I Chronicles, x, to If Chronicles, xx. 
The general character, popular use and prac- 
tical merits of this work have been suffi- 
ciently pointed out by us already. (Funk 
& Wagnalls.) The Lesson Commen- 
tary on the International Sunday-Schoot 
Lessons for 1889 is the continuation of the 
Berean series and is prepared this year by 
the Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., and the 
Rev. Henry M. Simpson, M.A. It is an 
earnest, faithful and intelligent attempt to 
meet the vastly increased and broadened re- 
quirements of the Bible-reading public. 
Nothing is more striking in the religious 
aspect of the times than the growth of Bi- 
ble study. Books hke this and the general 
opening to the people of the stores of bibli- 
cal scholarship have had much to do with 
it. (Phillips & Hunt. $1.25). 

....-The charm of In the Woodsand Else- 
where, a 16mo volume of verses by the Rev. 
Thomas Hill, the venerable ex-President of 
Harvard, isits delightful impression of the 
author. The verse is musical, dignified, and 
laden with poetic substance. Whether he 
writes in prose or verse Dr. Hill’s diction is 
always the purest, simplest and most fitting 
English. In the more artistic form of ex- 
pression given to his ideas in this volume 
there is no straining for effect, no laboring 
for a word or choice of a second-best. The 
poems come at random, having been selected 
from a scrap-book of such things which has 
been forty years in forming. Most of them 
the author reports in the few lines of Pre- 
face came to him unsought while driving 
his horse or in the railway train. Wedo 
not look in them for the revelation of a po- 
etic genius nor for verse of the highest im- 




















aginative type, but they never fail in liter- 


ary and human charm. It is more than 
enough in such a volume that the poems 
are a touching and beautiful revelation of 
the Christian, the scholar, the friendly 
heart and the true lover of Nature. The re- 
ligious character of the poems is striking. 
Some of them are hymns, written peihaps 
to be used as such, and the best lyrics inthe 
volume are in the hymnological vein. 
(Cupples & Hurd: Boston.) 


.... Olden Timesin Pennsylvania, Rural 
Life Some Fifty Years Ago and Other 
Poems, by H. L. Fisher, does not challenge 
attention on the poetic merit of the verses 
in which it is written, but as a hearty, home- 
ly and effective memorial of what life in 
rural Pennsylvania was fifty years ago. 
The quaint simplicity and rustic awkward- 
ness of the rhymes hightens the humor, aid 
the impression intended to be conveyed by 
by the book and form a fit vehicle for the 
expression of Mr. Fisher’s genuine enthusi- 
asm and patriotic antiquarianism. It isa 
book to be read con amore by those who 
are in the secret of it. (Fisher Bros., York» 
Penn) The Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
publish a manual of Bench Work in Wood 
by W. F. M_ Goss, Professor of practical 
mechanics, Perdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. It is a course for study and practice, 
describes the tools, how to use them and 
keep them in order and the work to be done 
with them The same publishers in their 
“ Classics for Children ”’ have a volume of 
Selections from Ruskin by Edward Ginn, 
with notes anda sketch of Ruskin’s life- 
The selections relate to Books and Reading’ 
War and Work. 








....The more or less elementary astro- 
nomical series contributed to the Pepular 
Science Monthly this year and the last, by 
Garrett P. Serviss, of Brooklyn, attracted 
unusual interest among the readers of that 
monthly and has led to their publication by 
the Appletons under the neat intitulation, 
Astronomy with an Opera Glass. The 
stars are arranged for observation in 
monthly groups which follow the order of 
the four seasons. Practically, for the young 
and elementary observers, to whom this 
volume is addressed, there is no hetter 
method of grouping than by the spring, sum- 
nrer, autumn and winter stars. This vol- 
ume is abundantly furnished with maps 
and charts, both of larger tracts, wuich show 
the relation of the constellations and of sepa- 
rate constellations. The author limits him- 
self to the descriptive geography of the 
heavens, making no attempt to enter fur- 
ther into the mysteries of astronomy. The 
descriptive work is done on a plan resem- 
bling that adopted in Ball’s Astronomy, 
but it is more explicitly worked out and in 
a more interesting and on the whole satis- 
factory manner. (Appletons. 8vo, pp. 154. 
$1.50) 


....In the story and the illustrations, 
which are both his own original work, How- 
ard Pyle’s Otto of the Silver Hand is up to 
the high standard of his previous publica- 
tions. The delightful antique flavor of his 
designs runs equally through the story 
which is laid in the country and the times 
of the robber barons of the Rhine. Medieval 
barbarism and medieval piety are happily 
combined in the tale. The wild and gross 
brutalism of the day, more often running 
into savagery but sometimes not untouched 
with nobler qualities, the gentler influences 
of the purer centers of religious life and 
the humanizing agency of such princes as 
the great Rudolph of Hapsburg are ct m- 
bined into a story whose sweetness and 
beauty have a direct and necessary connec- 
tion with the painful passages of the tale. 
The illustrations are drawn in the same 
noble and effective style which character- 
izes all Mr. Pyle’s designs. The publishers 
have done their workin the same key and 
the result is to put the new volume far 
ahead in the front rank of the best publi- 
cations for young readers. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00.) 


....Kate Douglas Wiggin has made a 
sweet, graceful and bright story of The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, a tale of a little 
sufferer who turned the sorrow of her 
blighted life into the sunshine of the home, 
aud learned how to send out light and love 
from her gentle heart into other homes 
where light and love were little known. 
The illustrations are in good keeping with 
the story. (Houghton, Mifflin &Co. Fifty 
cents.) The Appletons bring out a new 
edition of Christmas Carillon, and Other 
Poems, by Annie Chambers-Ketchum. 
This volume of songs of the South is no or- 
dinary collection vf poems. The author 
sings songs which have been heard in her 
own heart. This edition is enriched by 
new numbers and numerous illustrations. 








(Price, $1.50.) 





...-One of the best of the numberless 
commentaries on Bunyan was the volume 
of Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and on the Life and Times of John Bun- 
yan, by the Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. 
It is now more than forty years since these 
lectures were first heard. They remain as 
fresh as ever and are not likely to be ex- 
celled. In some respects we do not expect 
to see them equaled. Such bold, heart- 
searching handling of evangelical truth 
and Christian experience is not in vogue at 
present. Mr. Cheever at his best was a 
master-hand in holding up the mirror of 
divine truth to the heartof man. What 
keeps the “‘Pilgrim’s Progress” alive is that 
this mirror is in it. Dr. Cheever had a 
wonderful power to hold it up before his 
readers. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) 


-.»-The Life of Christ Calendar (White 
& Ailen) is a unique thing in its way—a 
brochure of cardboard in octavo size, tied 
at the top with a silk cord, and which con- 
tains on each of the twelve monthly boards 
a finely made chromotype illustration from 
the life of Christ—from the miraculous 
birth to the ascension. Price, $1.00. 
The Roberts Brothers, of Boston, publish a 
handsome illustrated edition of Edward 
Everett Hale’s The Man without a Country. 
This effective story, which is now twenty- 
five years old, is Ly this time ripe for the 
illustrations which it has received in a very 
spirited style by Mr. Frank T. Merrill, 
whose work is distinguished by its close 
following of the text and harmonious treat- 
ment of the varying phases of the subject. 





.... Lhe American Sunday-Schoul Union 
publish the The Story of Moses; or, Desert 
Wanderings from Egypt to Canaan, by 
Mrs. M. A. Hallock, whotells the story in a 
simple, serious and evangelical style for 
young persons. The edition is provided 
with numerous illustrations which make 
clear many points which it would be diffi- 
cult otherwise to describe. Old Stories 
with New Lessons is a series of sketches of 
Scripture characters by -Benjamin B. Co- 
megys, for young people. This volume con- 
tains something over a score of sketches of 
Bible characters, the majority fromthe New 
Testament, written in a style of simple and 
picturesque brevity which is well suited for 
young readers. (American Sunday-School 
Union: Philade]phia.) 


....A somewhat uncommon plan may be 
detected in the arrangement of Mary B. 
Dimond’s Hand-Book for Pilgrims: 
Thoughts by the Way for those who jour- 
ney through this Fair World on their way 
to one Still Fairer. Life is treated on a 
twofold line of illustration in a series of 
topics in which the progress of the natural 
day from morning to night is interwoven 
with the natural scenes and experiences of 
a human life. Each point in the series 
forms a topic for illustration or a central 
idea around which the compiler has grouped 
her selections, which are choice and meaty. 
They will be found rich in the best stores of 
refined Christian meditation. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 75 cents.) 


...«People who know the value of a good 
story in the home life will be glad to be 
directed to Daddy’s Boy, by L. T. Meade, 
the author of “Scamp and I.” Ronald, 
the ‘‘Daddy’s Boy” in the book, is the 
queerest, manliest and sweetest little chap 
whose portrait has been drawn with pen 
and ink since “ Little Lord Faunteleroy,” 
and quite as original. The volume is re- 
published by White & Allen, with excel- 
lent illustrations by Laura Trowbridge. 
—--What Happened ona Christmas Eve, 
by Emily Huntington Miller, is brightly 
writteo, entertaining and has a good Chris- 
tian point. (Phillips & Hunt.) 

....-From J. W. Bouton, of this city, we 
have a Second Series of The Dickens 
Aquarelles, twelve original character illus- 
trations of the ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ by 
“Stylus,’’ done on superbly fiuished thick 
parchment paper. These designs have in 
them the same touch of exaggeration which 
has carried much of Dickens’s work to the 
verge of caricature. The resultis to keep 
them close of kin to the novelist whose 
ideas will crop out in them the more they 
are studied. They are certainly very meri- 
torious attempts to create anew with the 





pencil and brush what Dickens created with . 


his pen. 

...-A convenient hand-book for popular 
use is A Dictionary of American Politics: 
Comprising Accounts of Political Parties, 
Measures and Men, etc., with explanations 
of the main points and features of the Con- 
stitutional system of the country, the work- 
ings of parties, political phrases, names of 
prominent persons, incidents, etc., by Mr. 
Everit Brown, author of “The National 
Standard History of the United States,” 
and Albert Strauss. (A. L. Burt.) . 
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... We have before us in solid binding 
the two royal octavos which contain the 
monthly issue of Scribner’s Magazine for 
the year 1888. The ground occupied by 
this Monthly is sufficiently distinct to give 
it a character of its own, and as for those 
features which it bears in common with 
the others, it has proved equal to the best. 
The numbers before us make Volumes III 
and IV. 


+ 
a 


LITERARY NOTES. 





TickNorR & Co. have just brought out 
Mr. William Winter’s cullected verses, in a 
volume entitled, ‘**Wanderers.”” Eighty 
poems are included in the book. 


...-Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn, of Albany 
(the widow of the late Chancellor of the 
University), is the owner of the original 
draft of Burns’s ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.”’ 


.Ginn & Co. will soon issue among 
new text-books for school and college use 
*A Vocabulary to the First Six Books of 
Homer’s Iliad,’’ by Prof. Thomas D. Sey- 
mour (of Yale College), in large type and 
with illustrations. 


.. The author of ‘‘ Salad for the Solitary 
and the Social,’’ Mr. Frederick Saunders of 
the Astor Library, has pow in press an- 
other work in the same vein, which he 
names “Stray Leaves of Literature.” 
Thomas Whittaker will issue the book. 


-Macmillan & Co. have issued their 
choice library edition, in two neat volumes, 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s *‘ Robert Els- 
mere.”’ Itis stated that altho some 200,000 
copies of this notable Agnostic story have 
been disposed of in Americs, the author’s 
profits so obtaine? have been very moderate. 


.Ferns Brothers, of Arch Street, Phila 
delphia, issue this year, **Old Westtown,’’ 
appropriately illustrated, a volume likely 
to deeply interest residents and teachers of 
that school and neighborhood; and ‘ The 
Friend’s Calendar’’ in colors, with its se- 
lectious for each day extracted from the 
works of eminent Quakers. 


..The London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian understands that 
the new play which the Poet Laureate has 
written for Miss Mary Anderson deals with 
the fortunes of Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian. Miss Anderson will probably not 
produce it in America, but will reserve it 
until her return to England. 


.The Book-Lover, a remarkably ele- 
gantly dressed little monthly journal 
comes to us in its first issue. The publisher 
is William Evarts Benjamin, of Astor 
Place. It is designed ‘for those interested 
in rare and standard books, portraits and 
views for extra illustration, autograph- 
letters and historical documents’’; and its 
usefulness to its readers we have no doubt 
will be agreeable and practical. 


neal Among the officers of the “Our Young 
Folks’ Reading Circle,.”’ which issues regu- 
larly a little list of books carefully exam- 
ined and approved of forthe diversion or 
instruction of youug people and the home- 
library, are Dr. Lyman Abbott, William H. 
Rideing, Miss Frances E. Willard and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. Mr. 8S. R. Winchell 
is the acting manager, to be addressed at 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


.The Art Amateur has entered a 
twentieth volume, under the able editor- 
ship of Mr. Montague Marks. The current 
number, besides its amply illustrated de- 
partment of information and criticism as 
‘The Atelier,’’ ‘My Note-Book,” ‘‘The Cab- 
inet,” “The Needle,” ‘‘ Amateur Photog- 
raphy” and literary reviews, issues this 
month two colored chromo-lithographic 
supplements, of which one ** Winter Land- 
scape,’’ by Annette Moran is strikingly 
effective. 


..--It has been estimated by Professor 
Kirchhoff, of Halle, that the language most 
spoken on the globe, for the last thousand 
years at least, is Chinese, for, it is without 
doubt the only one which is talked by over 
400,000,000 of the human race, the next lan 
guage most in use (but at a very great dis 
tance behind Chinese) being Hindustani, 
spoken by over 100,000,000. Then follow 
English (spoken by about 100,000,000), Rus- 
sian (over 70,000,000), German (over 57,000,- 
000), and Spanish (over 47,000,000), ranks 
next. 


. Roberts Brothers will publish, on the 
ist of December, the first volume of *‘ Sun- 
day School Stories for 1889,” eight of which 
are by Dr. E. E. Hale, who edits the collec- 
tion. The two volumes of this series will 
consist of fifty-two stories, intended to be 
read by children in Sunday-schools, or by 
their teachers to them, based on the Golden 





Texts of the International Lessons. The 
intention is not to enter upon the strictly 
theological or religious lesson of the day 
(which should be under the direction of the 
teacher, and? as is supposed, is directed by 
the teacher), but to give an application of 
the lesson in the events of daily life valua- 
ble to the pupils in the Sunday-schools. 

-Mr. J. S. Tunison, of this city,who in 
addition to his special journalistic work is 
known particularly as u Latin scholar of 
unusual merit, has brought out, through 
Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, a vol- 
ume—‘‘ Master Virgil; the Autnor of the 
£neid as he seemed in the Middle Ages,” 
in which is analyzed the true and false 
idea of the personality of the Latin poet 
which developed in medieval days; his associ- 
ation with diabolism, his literary and scien- 
tific influences, from generation to genera- 
tion of writers, and the peculiar and unjusti- 
fiable relation of the author of the ‘‘ Aneid” 
to superstition, science, art and literature. 
Mr. Tunison’s work has engrossed his atten- 
tion for a long period. 

— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Some Chapters on Judaism aism and the Science of 


pellets. Ky Rabbi Louis Grossmann, D.D. 
8x5. pp. 19. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
BOBS coe cocccccecccccccece-coccccecesoece: cosse « 


The Story of the Nations, The Story of Holland. 
By James E. Thorold Rogers. 8x54, pp. xx1i, 
BA PON Rice: pascedececcesncascecsesoceocees 1 56 


The Coming ot the Friars and Other Historic 


Essays. the Kev. Augustus Jessopp, 

D.D. 734x: 5M. pp. 44. The ~~ peauaenebee 1 75 
Rebel Rhymes and Other Poems. Elizabeth 

J. Hereford. 744x544, pp. vi, 78. at es same.. 100 


The Tory’s Deeshter r. A Romance of the North- 
west, 1812-1813. By A. G. Riddle. 7%x5'4, 
DP. Vel, WS.. TRO RBEMG. 0 ccccccccvedesesscccccese 150 
Winter Sketches from theSaddle. Bya cere. 
af enarian, John Codman. 64¢x5, - 25. 
is mnekansebedwndewsaned Rasketeeateenese 100 
Tancred’s Daughter, and Other Poems, By 
Charles G. Blanden. 64x45, pp. 60. The 






The 7 ife and Letters of Samuel Wells William, 
)., Missionary, Diplomatist and sino- 






— By his Son, Frederick Wells Wil- 

liams. 944x644, pp. 490. The same.. > 00 
Sermons on the [nternational Sunday-school 

Lessons for 1858. By the Monday Club &x 

5k, Pp. 405. Boston and Chicago: Congrega- 

tiona Neneag-Senee and Publishing So- 

WP rcecccers..: cocccccescorcsscecsesececcores 1% 


Paradoxes of a Pasistins. By William 8. 
Waish. 74x44, pp. 1%. Philadelphia: J. 
B.! “Lippincott C Miscctdcen soceacceeesete sévcdece 100 


A Village Tragedy. By Margaret L. Woods, 
7x4, pp. 21. New York: Henry Holt & Uo. 100 
Daylight Land. The Experiences, Incidents, 
apd Adventures, Humorous and Otherwise. 
which befel Judge John Doe, Tourist of San 
Francisco; Mr. Cephas Pepperel, Capitalist 
of Boston; Colonel Goffe, the Man of New 
Hampshire, and divers others in their Par- 
lor-Car Excursion ove Prairie and Moun- 
tain. All of which I saw. and one of whom 
I was. As recorded and set forth by W. H.H. 
Murray. Illustrated with one hundred and 
forty designs in colors. Under the super- 
vision of J. B. Millet. 4x04. pp. 238. Bos- 
ton: Cupples & Hurd. 
Aalesund to Tetuan. A Journey, By Charles 
R. Corning. 8x5, pp. vii, 484. The ome 2 00 
Wit, Wisdom and Pathos, from the Prose ‘of 
Heinrich Hein, with a few pieces from the 
“ Book of Songs.” Selected and Translated 
by J. Snodgrass. 8x54¢, pp. xti, 355. ‘he 
nt -cnsdend riccstenenkassaeeddensesesdnesssah 20 


A Heart Regained. A Novel. By Carmen 
7, veanetated by Mrs. Mary A. Mitch- 
- -—_ SE lh ee 100 


The Life of Raph. ael. By Herman Grimm. 
Translated with the author's sanction, by 
Sarah Holland Adams. 8x5, pp. vi, 527. The 
same 2 00 


Solomon Maimon: An Autobiography. Trans- 
lated from the German with Additions 
and Notes. By J. Clark Murray. LU.D., 
F.R.S.C. 734x544, pp. xv, 307. Thesame...... 2 00 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Philosopher and Seer. 
An Estimate of his Character and Genius. 
In Prose and Verse. By 4. Bronson Alcott. 
Illustrated. 746x5, pp. vi, 
Around the Golden Deep. ‘A ‘on of the 
Slerras. By A. P. Reeder. 74x5, pp. 495. 
WED GE, ovevesdvcccvescedsepecsessccccvesseess 150 
Practical Religion. A Help for the Common 
Days. By J. K. Miller, D.D. 74¢xi4¢. pp. 
120. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 3oard of 
Public ation and Sabbath-Schoot Work...... 1 00 
Yone Santo. A Child of Japan. By Edward 
H. House. 746x544. pp. 285. Chicago, New 
York and San Francisco: Belford Clark & 








Swedish Folk-Lore. By Herman Hofberg. 
Translated by W. H. Myers. 8x5, pp. ix, 
Be EE hiaee «cnt saceasitdceonsverebacdes 

Christmas Carillons and Other Poems. By 
Annie Chambers Ketchum. 8x64, pp. 205. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co...... .......s 

A Manual of Decorative Composition. For De- 
signers, Decorators, Architects and Indus- 
trial Artists By Henri Mayeux. Trans- 
lated by J. Gonino. Illustrated by nearly 
Three Hundred Engravings. 74x54, pp. ix, 
T SE enetess. dontzecnaundadcceddecnes 

From Flag to Flag. A Woman’s Adventures 
and Experiences in the South during the 
War,.in Mexico and Cuba. By Eliza McHat- 
ton-Ripley. 74x5, pp. 26. The same........ 

This Mortal Coil. By Grant Allen. " 
v, 357 Th Sich tennstenieietatesmbieaheuens 050 

A History of Art. By William Henry Good- 
year, B.A. 9%44@x7, PP. xv, 515. New York 
and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The Dickens Aquarelles, Second Series, Tw velve 
Original Character Illustrations of ‘the “Old 
Curiosity et By “stylus.” 114xe%. 

New York: WENO. « .ccoccees’ Secernces: 

Threefold eee and Other Pieces. By Frances 
Ridley Havergal. 944x744. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son......... 23 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. 
Outram Tristram. With illustrations by 
Herbert Railton and Hugh Ld ie gry 12x 
84%, pp. 467. New York: Macmillan & Co. 6 WO 

A Christmas Posy. By Mrs. Molesworth. W. ith 
illustrations by Walter Crane. 714x5, pp. 215. 

We i cenenetncndsssensedenncsese 

The Only Way Out. By Leander S. Keyser. 
74x5, pp. 323. New York: Anson D. F. Ran 
EE NR REE AE A I OT PLN 1 00 

Eugéne Montbrosier. Salon de 1888. Cent Plan- 
ches en Photogravure et Quatre Frontispieces 
Graves a L/eau Forte. 124¢x6, pp. 114. Paris, 
France: Librairie, D' Art. Eevis Baschet, 
 bcnednins na seustinniadaiseides ewheutasa 20 00 

Until the Dawn. By Mary (Woodward) Weath- 
erbee Mass.: Published for the 
nai comupicigiahatt eecaierack tase oa 

The Music jans’ Cc isteadien. Compiled by Frank 

orse. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co.. 

Narrative and Critical History of America. 
Edited by Justin Winsor. Vol. VIJ. The 
United States of North America. 
11x7, pr: vili, 610. 

ton, Mimin & 
h New 5 I\luetrated by 
ro Gibbons. New York: E. & J. B. Young 








Part II, 
paston and New York: 








The Vitage Blacksmith. By Sener W. Long- 
fellow. illustrated. The same.............. 0 50 
Sermons for all Sects. By Cals D. Bradlee. 
8x54, pp. 283. Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co.. 


Correspondences of the Bible. Part II. The 
Piants, The Minerals and The Atmospheres. 


By John Worcester. 7x5. pp. vi, 330. Boston: 
Massachusetts New-Church Union....... coce 2 @ 


lor on Pedagogy. Theoretical and Practi- 
By Gabriel Compayré. Translated, with 
an introduction, notes and an appenaix. By 
By W. H. Payne. ; ry qt EO: pp. x, 491. : 
BA D.C. Heath & Co... 200. cccccccceees 1 60 
Christmas Mince Pie 7 Shakespearean 
Spice. ~ 4 Lizzie K. Harlow. Boston: L. 
Prang BOB s cvsccccecccsccovccccsssoccccesevecess 
Autograph Receipis. Iljustrations by ow 
Sheldon and Jean H. Ward. The s 
The Homecf Shakespeare. After Water Color 
Sketches by Louis K. Harlow. The same. 
The Old Garden. By Rose Terry Cooke. (From 
Grandma’s Garden.) Arranged by Kate 
Sanborn. Illustrated by Harriet D An- 
png and Mary K. Talcott. 11x94. The 
The Birds" Christmas. By Lizbeth Bb. Comins. 
ae avd New Year’s Cards. Calendars 
or Do concoveccccen-ccocccegeooeccsoe cose 
The Confessions of Ciaud. A Romance. By Ed- 
gar Fawcett. 714x4, pp. 3%. Boston: Tick- 
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York: Robert Carter & Brus. 

Out in the Forty-Five; or. Doncan 
A Taie of the Last Centur 
Sarah Holt. Le 

Reedy. Aye, cy 






| — 7. Marshall. 





ow. 

By Emily 

Pp. Vi, 384. “The same.. 1 50 
by Agnes Giberne. 46x 


Ola or 

bey and aitred: veswns. re pp. 121. 
New Yurk: Harper & Bro 

Important New Etchings by “American Artists. 
Text by-Ripley Hitec heock. pas a Etch- 
ings by C. A. Platt, J. D. Smiihe W. St. 
John Harper, E. W. Kembie. C. 'D. Weldon, 
a H. Bacher, and.J. A. Mitchell. ISx 13s. 

ew York: Frederick A. Stokes & Bro...... 10 00 
White Sails. By Emma Huntington ~~ wenen 
944x654, pp. 162. Boston: D. Lothrop Co...... 
Hesper: An Amerieas Drama. By W filam 
oscoe Tha 744x5, pp. 107. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Char pn i 


NEW PUBLICATION Ss. 





Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


ATTRACTIVE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


PEN AND PENCIL VOLUME FOR 1888. 
IRISH PICTURES, 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Piofusely illustrated. 
Imperial Svo, cloth, gilt edges, $3.50. 
R. M, BALLANTYNE’S NEW BOOK, 
BLUE LIGHTS; OR, HOT WORK 
IN THE SOUDAN. 


A Tale of Soldier Life, 
trated. $1.50. 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 


A Collection of the Old Favorites. With numerous 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 


STORY OF THE NIGER (THE). 


A Record of Travel and Adventure from the Days 
of Mungo Park to the Present Time. s' 
RICHARDSON, author of “Kalpn’s Year in Russia,” 
oe etc, With 31 illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, 


FAVORITE TALES FOR THE 
NURSERY. 


A Coilection of the Old Favorites. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Attractively bound in tancy 
boards, 50 cents. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLU>sTRATED MONUTINT AND 
COLOR BOOKs. 


SONGS OF THE RANSOMED. 


A Choice Selection of Poems by celebrated Authors. 
Superbly illustrated. New and original designs in 
colors and monochrome. Executed in the very finest 
style. Handsomely bound in cloth extra, bevelled. 
gilt edges, 4to, $2. Without doubt one of the finest 
color books ever produed. 


SERVING THE KING. 


Poems by CECILIA HAVERGAL and others. A 
charming volume, profusely iliustrated in colors— 
new designs. Small 4to, cloth extra, $1. 


Uniform with “Abiding in Thee.” 


ABIDING IN THEE. 


A Selection of poems. By CHARLOTIE MURRAY, 
CRCILIA HAVERGAL and others. Handsomely 
printed, with beautiful floral designs on every page. 
Small ito, cloth extra, illuminated cover, $1. 


UNDER THE KING’S SHADOW. 


Poems by W. A. GARRATT. M. A. SPILLER, and 
others. Beautifully illustrated in colors and mono- 
tints. Small 4to, attractively bound in cloth, $1.50. 


WHEN TO TRUST JESUS, AND 
OTHER HYMNS. 


Beautiful landscape designs in colorsand tints. Ob- 
long, ribbon-style, origna! design on cover, 0) cents. 


A companion volume to the very popular book, 
“Communion; or, A Little 'alk with Jesus.’ 


LITTLE FRIENDS. 


A Series of Poems beautifully printed in monotints. 
Attractive covers, round corners, gilt edges, 25 cents. 
LITTLE TREASURES. 

Poems for Children. Original designs in monotints. 
Attractively bound, round corners, gilt edges, 25 cents. 
ABOVE THE BRIGHT BLUE SKY. 


By ALBERT MIDLANE. Printed in colors and gold. 
Beautifully illuminated. 32mo, round corners, gilt 
edges, !2 cents. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


Arranged in verse by Mrs. ©. J. CARR. Pyintes in 
colors and gold. Beautifully ~~ eeemeee 2mo, 
round corners, gilt edges, 12 cents 


THE SWEET STORY OF OLD. 


I2mo, cloth extra. illus- 


By Mrs. LUKE. Printed in colors and gold. Beau- 
tifully illuminated. 82mo, round corners, gilt edges, 
2cents. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


(The best Teachers’ Bible made.) Over 100 styles, 
at prices from $1.25 to $17.50. 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS AND 
HYMNALS. 


In nearly every style of binding. 
cases, at prices from 53 cents to $15. 


With or without 


“Oxford” Editionsare celebrated for their Won- 
derfully Clear Type, Strength of Binding and Paper, 
Excellence of Finish. 

Be sure to get the ‘* Oxford "’ Edition. 


For sale by atl booksellers. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
38 EAST l?TrH ST. (Union Square), NEW YORK, 








MACMILLAN & CO:g 


Books for Holiday Presents, 
Beautifully IWlustrated by HUGH 
THOMSON andiHERBERT RAILTON. 


COACHING DAYS AND OOAOHINg 


WAYS. By W. Outram Tristram, 
With numerous illustrations by Herbert Railton 
and Hugh Thomson. 
elegant, $6 

WITH ENGRAVINGS AFTER SAMUEL PALMER. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS, With Twelve 


engravings after Samuel Palmer. 


Extra crown 8yo, cloth, 
. 


Extra crown 
Ato, cloth, $7.50. A few copies can be had on large 
paper, bound in vellum. Folio, $57.50. 


ETCHINGS BY RAJON, 


TWELVE ETCHINGS. By the late Pay) 


Rajon. With a sketch of the life of the artist, by 


F.G,. Stephens. Imperial 4to, $8. With 24 fun. 


page photogravures. 


MEMOIR OF PETER DE WINT. By Wal. 


ter Armstrong, B.A., Uxon., author of “Alfred 

Stevens,” “ Scottish Painters,” etc. With 2% full. 

page illustrations in photogravure. Super royal 
4to, $10.50. 

“Mr. Walter Armstrong’s short account of the life 
of De Wint is a medel biography in its way, and the 
24charming photogravures with which the book ig 
adorned illustrate in an admirable manner the dif. 
ferent styles of this great artist.."—London Times, 


WITH 15 ETCHINGS AND OTHER ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS. 

SCOTTISH PAINTERS: A Critical Study, 

By Walter Armstrong, B.A., Oxon., author of 

“ Alfred Stevens,” *‘ Memoir of Peter De Wint,” 

etc. With many illustrations, including fifteen 

etchings; by_Rajon, Gaddes, C. O..Murray, and 


others. Folio, cloth, gilt, $7.50. 


WITH COLORED PLATES AND WOOD ENGRAY.- 
INGS. 

THELART OF SKETCHING FROM NA- 
TURE. By Philip H. Delamotte, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts in Kings College, London, and 
Ladies’ College, Kensington. With examples from 
English Masters and well-kngwn water-color 

Second edition. 


artists. with twenty colored 


plates and numerous wood engravings. Folio, 


cloth, gilt top, ®i 50. 


LANDSCAPE. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton, author of “ Etching and Etchers,” “ The 
Graphic Arts,” etc., etc. With about fifty ilus- 
trations. Colombier Svo, $35. Also an edition on 
large paper, with proofs of the illuttrations and 
bound in vellum. Folio, $70. 

* The illustrations of ‘ Landscape’ are of a kind to 
which a special and distinguishing praise must be 
given. In complete artistic quality no book illustra- 
tion of the day equals them. They are, as the Preface 
asserts, at the high-water mark of what can be done 
in this vein and in consonance with the purpose of 
the book. . . The get up of *‘ Land:cape’ is super- 
lative-the art of book-making in our day can gono 
further.”—Nation. 


JAPAN AND ITS ART, By Marcus B. 
Huish, LL.B., editor of The Art Journal. With 
numerous illustrations. 12mo, $3. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S BOOKS ON FLORENCE AND 
VENICE, 
Beautifully illustrated. 
THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE: Dante, 
Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. Oli- 


phant. With portrait of Savonarola and numer- 
ous illustrations. 12mo, $3. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE: Doges, 
Conquerors, Painters, Men of Letters. By the 
the same author. Profusely illustrated. 1 2mo, % 


THE WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON. 
Library Edition. Eight Volumes, Cloth, §vo. 
each $1.50; or complete, in paper box, $12. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. New and Uniform Edi- 


tion. To be complete in sixteen volumes. Pub- 
lished monthly. Vola.1 to 8 ready. Globe 8v0 
each, $1.50. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE., 
In 12mo, cloth, uniform, each #1. 
THE COUNTESS EVE. 
JOHN INGLESANT. 81k PERCIVAL. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, and other Tales. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF “ROBERT ELSMERE.” 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. New Library Edition. 2 vois., globe, 5V% 
$5 

An interesting sign of the times which no thought- 
ful man can afford to overlook.” —New York Tribure 

MRS. MOLESWURTH’S NEW STORY FOR THE 

YOUNG, 


A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Mrs. Moles 


V i 
worth, author of “Carrots.” “Cuckoo Clock,” 
etc., etc, With illustrations by Walter Crane. 
16mo, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, NEW YORK, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 
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$3.00 A YEAR. 





MAKES THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


7 
There are many who subscribe to SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE /or their friends ; 
but it is always pleasant lo have something tangible to present. 
have prepared a tasteful card certifying that the subscription is on our books, 
which we fill out and sign when requested to do sv, and it can then be presented 


SUBSCRIBE NOW AND BEGIN WITH 


To meet this we 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





a a 
MISS LOU, 
BY 
EDWARD P. ROE, 
“He Fell in Love = = Wife,” “The 
Author of Earth Trembled.’ 
12mo, cloth, #1. or 


“jtiano: only the last but undoubtedly the best 
povel Mr. Roe has ever produced.” — Boston Traveller. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. | 


“PENTECOST for 1889. 


COMMENTARY on the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, post-paid; CLOTH, $1. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 


ili ¢ and 113 WILLIAM STREBT, N. z.! 


FUTURE PROBATION EXAMINED 





By WILLIAM DE LOSS LOVE, D.D. 
12mo, $1.50. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND SCHOLARLY WORK. 
POINTS OF EXCELLENCE: 
The Mode of the Examination is Uni 
It Enables Readers te Examine for T yemselve' es. 
All the Guomione of Eschatology are Review 
Authors of 40 Years Before Christ and of HO y ears 
— Christ are Consulted. 
the various qmenient about FORTY writers of 
that early period are cited. The quotations are brief 
and to the’point. The book and i < are given whence 
each passage is quoted, that all who wish may inves- 
tigate for themselves. 
Able and eenasorty judges deem this investigation 


highly im 
FUNE & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 





~Celebrated Artists. 





MCHALE. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.V 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 


TROY, NEW YORK. 
Illustrated Gift Books. 
FALL OF 1888. 


~ketches oftheir Livesand Works. With 
Translations on(opper ofFifteenN otable 
Paittings by FKiameng, Monzies, Unger, 
and others, Descriptive texts and bivgraphies 
Chevillard Lenoir. Fifteen etchings from 
patitings by Détaille, Schonleber, Munkacsy, Jules 
réton, Nordgren and others. Head and tail pieces 
ond inittal letters in red andblack. Limited edi- 


Folio. cloth, gilt, plates = guards, size 12x17, $10. 

25 copies rinted on Japan paper, including a dupli- 
cate set of the plates Pr hatman paper. Plates 
mounted on gua and bound with a wrapper of Jap- 
anese paper. The whole inclosed in portfolio of 
Japanese cloth,"making a sumptuous volume, $2). 


An Autumn Pastoral. 


The Death of the Flowers. By William 
Cullen Bryant. A series of seventeen Photo- 
>) — after original drawings by 
Cc 

A companion volume to * The Song of the Brook.” 

1 vol., quarto, cloth, gilt edges, plates on guards, $5. 

Quarto, flexible seal, plates on guards, $8. 


Gems of Art. 


A Collection of Twelve Photogravures. 
From original aintings by Corét, Bougereau, Le 
Rolle, Jaquet, Voltz and other celebrated artists. 
Quarto, !2x14, bound in cartridge board and Japan- 
ese leather paper, $3. 


Gems of French Art. 


Reproduced in ore by Goupil & Co., with 
descriptive text. Ten plates after plaintings by 
Dupré, Le Rolle, Lobrichon, Allunge, Flameng, 
Mercie and others 
1 vol., quarto, cloth, gilt edges, $57 
For sale by all Booksellers or will & mailed on re- 
ceipt of the Drice 
Serd for a descriptive speebrpee of fifty new books 
and new editions for hotiday: 


NIMS & K NIGHT, Publishers, 








TROY, N. 


CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR 
Pastors. Teachers, Students and Intelli- 
gent Readers generally. 


0 DEAT LIFE. Ten sermons on the 
THMOM At nem ctlon Cunages of St. Paul. By Revew 
THOMAS, D.D.. Pastor of Harvard Chu 
Brookline, Mass. ee cloth, gilt; price, $1.25. 


MOAVARETAY™ Te, THE BOOKS OF Tb othe 


references to illustrative literature. By 

STEARNS, D.D., Professor of Biblical Interpretation 

in Newton Theological Institution. 12mo, cloth; 

price, $1.00. A for every reader and student 
of the Bible. 

Boston Herald, Oct. 29th, 1888: “A very slight ac- 
quaintance with its contents will convince those 
who have been reading without guidance that the 
work is exactly what they need.’ 


THE SOCIAL IN INFLUENCE oF CHRISTIANITY, i 


I AVID J. HILL, LL. dD. "Pree dent Ort Roc hoster une. 

versity. 251 pages, fuil cloth, gilt; price, $1.25. 

**Robert Elsmere”’ and this book have kinship; 
the one a novel by a “come vuter,” the other a careful 
exposition by a “stay iner.”’— Boston Post. 


PRINGIPLES, AND, PRAGTIGE OF MORALITY: <r 


EZEKIEL GILMAN ROBINSON, DD. 1 de 4% ge 
a hd Brown University. 12mo, cloth, 264 pages, 


“An able treatise, full of sterling thought forcibly 
xpressed.”—President Alvah Hovey, Newton Theo- 
logical Instit ution. 

INSTITUTES 0) OF F GENERAL HI HISTORY, tw bn the ewe 
fidently believed to be by far the best genaval his- 
tory extant. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, )).D., 
LL.D., Professor in Cornell University. 12mo,; 
cloth, 452 pages: retail price, $2.50 
“Altogether the work is one of remarkable merit.” 

—Dr. George P. Fisher, Yale Unwersity (in Yale Review), 
For sale by the leading booksellers, or mailed, 

post-paid, on receipt of price. 


SILVER,BURDETT & CO.,Publishers, 
50 Bromfield st., Boston, Mass. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISINGAGENT S 
HERBERT KOOTH KING & RRO. w rishi N. Vv 





Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
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Harper's Magazine for 1889, 


Tur December Number begins the 
seventy -eighth volume of Harper’s 
MaGazingé. The publishers’ enterprise, 
in co-operation with the work of the 
foremost writers and artists, have made 
it the leading illustrated monthly maga- 
zine. The new volume will contain : 

Serial Stories. — Serial stories by 
Constance F. Wootson and CHarLes 
Duptey WARNER. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies Illus- 
trated by E. A. Abbey.—The great 
art feature of the year. The text to be 
furnished by ANDREW Lana. 

The Western States, Canada, the 
West Indies.—Articles on “ Individual 
4 Western States,” papers on Canada by 
C. D. Warner, and West Indian Sketch- 
es by Larcapio Hearn. 

Al Norwegian Studies and Russian 

l\ Papers.—Three Norwegian studies by 
y = ell ByiRNSON (illustrated ), 

lh and articles on social and Court life in 
' Russia by the Vicomte pz Voct'#, Mem 
one, ber of the French Academy; the Russian 

\f Army by a Russtan GENERAL; the Nijni- 

: Novgorod Fair, Moscow, Russian Art, ete. 
\/ General Wallace’s Play.— “Com- 


{| modus,” a play, by Gen. Lew. WaLtace, 
1 the author of ‘“ Ben-Hur,” illustrated. 
\l Eastern Articles. — Among other 


= Eastern papers will be articles from 
eminent artists, illustrated from their 
own drawings: “Tangiers and Moroe- 


> 
~Y co,” oy Bensamin Constant; “ Street 
e Scenes in India,’ by Epwin_ Lorp 


Weeks; and “A Fig Harvest in Smyr- 
i\ na,” by Tristram ELLs. 
4 John Ruskin.—Important papers by 


Anne Tuackeray Ritcnair (illustrated) 
and by Dr. CoarLes WALDSTEIN. 
Abbotsford by Sir Walter Scott.— 
/ \ A description never before published, 
a with picturesque illustrations. 
rry Editorial Departments by Grorce 
Wittram Cortis, by W. D. Howes, 
\| and by Cuartes Duptey WARNER. 


Ni Specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 





Subscription, $4.00 per Year, post-paid. 


‘iv Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
Ni 
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Harper’s Weekly for 1889. 


On the 5th of January, 1889, Harprr’s 
Week Ly will enter on its thirty-third year. 
“A Journal of Civilization,” it presents a 
carefully studied record, in pictorial and lit- 
erary form, of the notable events and move- 
ments of our time. 

Distinctively American Literature.— 
Harres’s WesKLY for 1889 will have contri- 
butions from representative American au- 
thors in fiction, poetry, science, and miscel- 
laneous writing. 

Stories by King, Howells, and Harte.— 
Up to March the serial story will be a tale 
of the war, by Capt. Cuartes Kine, U.S.A. 
In March, Mr. W. D. Howe ts will begin a 
serial story, in which the jeading characters 
of “ Their Wedding Journey ” will be brought 
to New York, and their experience set forth 
in a way calculated to make this one of the 
most deeply interesting of its author’s works. 
A story by Mr. Bret Harte will be published 
in June. Brilliant short stories will be a 
feature of the volume. 

Independent in Politics.—In politics the 
influence of Harpeg’s WreEKLy will be, as 
heretofore, directed to the end of securing a 
higher standard of public duty and an abler 
and purer administration of public affairs. 

Pictorial Features. — Harper's WeekLy 
stands supreme as the illustrated journal of 
the American continent. Among the leading 
artists who will illustrate the new volume may 
be mentioned W. A. Rogers, T. pk Tavtstrvp, 
C. S. Retnnart, W. T. Smepiey, A. B. Frost, 
Gitpert GaAuL, J. Pennevt, F, Remineton, R. 
F. Zocsaum, H. F. Farny, Cuartes Granam, 
H. Fenn, J. O. Davipson, W. P. Snyper, etc. 

Important Supplements. — The remark- 
able series of Western Supplements published 
last year will be continued from time to time, 
and to other topics of scientific, artistic, or 
social interest will be given special supple- 
ments. 

A Family Journal.—Harrrr’s WEEKLY will 
continue to be edited with the same regard 
which has been paid in the past to qualities 
that make it a welcome visitor to every home. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 5 cents. 
Subscription, $4.00 per Year, post-paid. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
Subscriptions will begin with the current number. 


FENN! 


ae Bazar for —y 


Tue twenty-second volume of Harper's 
Bazar begins with the Number published 
December 21st. As a weekly paper it unites 
the choicest literature and the finest art pict- 
ures with the latest intelligence regarding the 
fashions, useful household information, and 
all the arts that render home attractive. No 
woman can afford to be without it. 

Fashions.—lIts illustrations of the latest 
styles, with pattern supplements, and descrip- 
tions of materials may save many times the 
cost of subscription by helping ladies to be 
their own dress-makers, while to dress-makers 
and milliners it is indispensable. 

Household Papers.—The new volume 
will contain a series of illustrated papers on 
“Decorative Art in the Household,” by Mrs. 
Canpack WHEELER, and articles entitled “ Cra- 
dle and Nursery,” by Mrs. Curistine Trr- 
HUNE Herrick, with practical papers on so- 
cial etiquette, weddings, entertainments, the 
management of servants, and all matters per- 
taining to the household. 

New Stories.—The new volume will open 
with a charming novelette by Mrs. Frances 
Hopcson Burnett, with illustrations by Mr. 
Cuar.es S. Remnnart, together with a serial 
story by Mrs, ALEXANDER, to be followed by 
serial stories by WitttamM Buiack and Tuom- 
as Harpy. Short stories by the brightest 
and most popular authors will be published 
weekly. 

Art Decoration.—Exquisite designs and 
admirable papers are to be published from 
the New York Decorative Art Society, the 
South Kensington Royal School of Art Nee- 
dle- work, the Associated Artists, and oth- 


ers. 

Sensible Editorials.—Its editorial pages, 
to which Col. T. W. Hiccryson is a weekly 
contributor, are filled with vigorous and sen- 
sible articles. 

Art Illustrations. — The illustrations of 
Harper’s Bazar are by the best artists, and 
the humorous cuts and anecdotes on the last 
page have won for this department the name 
of the American Punch. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 5 cents. 





Subscription, $4.00 per Year, post-paid. 


When no time is specified, 
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Tue tenth volume of Harper’s Youne - 
Porte began with the Number pub- 


lished November 6, 1888. Harper’s rt 
Youne Propte, published weekly, aims 
to interest its readers by appealing alike ° 
to their intelligence and their imagina- \ ] 
tion. Fiction, poetry, history, hiogra- 
phy, travel, ete., make up its contents ; YY 
while the text is embellished by numer- j 
ous illustrations of the highest grade. Db 
Serial Stories for!889.—The tenth \] / 
volume will contain serial stories, by 
Sorat Swett, illustrated by Rosina Em- 
mMETT SHERWOOD; by Witt1am 0. Srop- 
DARD, illustrated by W. A. Rogers; by $ 
R. K. Munkrtrrick; by Kirk Mcnror, 
illustrated by W. T. SmepLEy; by Gro. 
B. Perry; and a series of illustrated 
“Fairy Tales,” by Howarp Py.e. 
Short Stories.— Among the contrib- 
utors of short stories will be J.T. Trow- 
BRIDGE, Barnet Puiiuips, F. ANSTEY, 
Branper Mattnews, T. NeELson Pace, J. 
R. Corvett, Sopare Swett, and others, 
Some important Articles. —During 
the year there will be published “ Home 
Studies in Natural History,” by Feirx 
L. Oswap, M.D. ; “ Little Experiments,” 
by S. B. Herrick; “George Washing- 
ton’s School-Days, » by W». F. Carne; 
“ Glimpses of Child-life from Dickens, % 
by M. E. Sanaster; “ Child-life in the 
Old Masters,” by Turopore CuILp, with 
engravings from celebrated paintings ; 
“ Alexander Stephens and Rio,” by R. 
M. Jounston; “ Papers on Pony-keep- 
ing,” by F. E. Fryatr; “Talks to 
Boys,” by J.S.Wurre, LL.D., “ How Can 
I Get the Best of the Doctor,” by W. L. 
Savace, M.D., “Base-ball,” by A.ALoNzo 
Stace; “Lawn-tennis,” by VALENTINE 
G. Hatt; “ Lacrosse,” by H. H. Batcu; 
“ Fly-Fishing,” by H. P. WE Ls, ete. 
Parents and Teachers.— Supple- 
ments of special interest to parents and 
teachers will continue to be a feature 
of the paper. 
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Specimen copy sent on receipt of 2 cents. 
Subscription, $2.00 per Year, post-paid, 
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A Fascinating Christmas 
Book for Young People. 


HOUSEHOLD 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PEOPLE, 
FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 75 HISTORICAL MAPS 
AND DIAGRAMS, AND MORE THAN 350 DRaAw- 
INGS BY THE BEST ARTISTS, EXHIBITING HIs- 
TORICAL EVENTS, COSTUMES, MANNERS AND 
Customs, ARMS, IMPLEMENTS, INVENTIONS, 


MODES OF TRAVEL, ETC. 


Brilliant, with pictures and maps in 
colors; fascinating to the eye with its il 
lustrations flowing through the text and 
running into the margins; delightful on 
account of thecharming style in which the 
narrative is writtep. A noble and instruc- 


tive Christmas gift. 





Square 8vo, cloth, decorated. Price,$2.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, AND5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Chiliren Are Crying for Them. 
BONNIE BAIRNS. “wee ssaties.”’ “is arse 
Niiere are pic ware Hos pe A whate ver res. mood, 





l smile, and make youall good,’ 
§ ANNUA tor ‘Te89. With 
WORTHINGTON “= 7 eae 
ngravings and colored plates. 4to, boards. $1.50. 
“WORTHINGTON & “., 747 B’ way, N. Y- 


‘Remember the Alamo, 


AMELIA. e. BARR. 
Author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “The Bow of 
Ora ge Ribbon,” etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Its spirit of lofty patriotism and hixh resolve, its 
revereoce for freedom and its pictures of dumestic 
purity and love lift it above the ordinary level. 

troit Tribune. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
, NEW YORK. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO.’S LIST. 
VIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG, 
Be seks bevan the Poets of the Reign of Vic- 
toria. Edited and arranged by Henry F. Randolph. 
4 vols., large paper edition, small Svo, limited to 250 
copies, $10. 


IST ORICA LMEMORIA LS OF CANTER- 
H'3 By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. Large 
aper <i ® limited to 6M copies, smé all Svo, $5. 
Pittorm with the large paper edition of the “Memo- 
rials of Westminster Abbev 


QU NDRY RHYMES FROM THE DAYS 
3 OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. Collected and 
Wlustrated by George Wharton Edwards. With or- 
namental title page and 17 full page illustrations and 
tail pieces, small folio, full cloth and ornamental 
stamp, $4. 


UR CELESTIAL HOME, AN ASTRON- 
QO omer’s View of Heaven. By Jermain G. Porter, 
Director cf the Cincinnati Observatory. 16mo, orna- 
menta! cloth, % 


IVHE BABY’S JOURNAL, DESIGNED 

and compiled by 8. Alice Bray, With numerous 
iilustrations ana text printed in gold and colors, 
Fourth edition. Oblong, cluth. $1.50. 


ISTORIC AL, EM ORTAL SOF WEST. 
H MINSTER ABBEY. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 





ley, D.D. New a cheaper edition. 3 vols, 12mo, 
cloth, $4.50. 


AMES HANNING TON, DD. F.L, 
J F.R.G.S.." FIRST BISHOP OF EQU ATORI aL 
AUR A. A History of his Life and Work. By E. 
Dawson, M.A., Oxon. New and cheaper edition. 
With numerous illustrations. 12 mo, cloth, $1.25. 


’ VE BOE, ort. ATTER-DAY BALLADS 

S-15k8. Selec ted and arranged by Henry F. 
Handelp oh editor of “ Fifty Years of English Song.” 
j8mo, c oth, $1.25; _half cloth, gilt edges, $1,50. 


THs! AU TOBLOG RAPHY AND MEMO- 

LS OF SAMUEL IRENAUS PRIME. Ed- 
ited by his son, Wendell P — With portrait. i2mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


MNVHEPEERI, Ben, PROPHET OR, THEL iv 
AND TIMES OF JOHN " APTIST. By 
Archibald MacCullagh, D.D. Bing B- s #1. 


Any of the above will be sent »v mail on receipt of 


price. $8 West 23d Street. New York 


SEND for the © Pacalegie 3 of Books o 
RO BROTHERS, 
530 Hrondwnvs New V rh. 


} IBLE & LAND. Rev. JAMES B. CONVERSE, 
EN 


$1.00, Ne -paid. MORRISTOWN, T 2 
“ Contrary as a whole tothe received ideas 








~ WARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


BARPER’S MAGAZINE, . Ons Fear... 


ARPER’S BAZAR, .. ad ‘ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, “* sad 
eR Ra s § CATALOGU B will be 


es & BROS. PRANKLIN SOUARR ¥. -¥ 


J. B, BATES, 38 PARK Ro 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTIBING. ADEN. 
Bought out 5. - PUTTeNaILL. & Co.. AD 
eye | ‘BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
Best Service. fees for estimates 
AO Dassen Rew ¥ork 


Important New Books. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
SAILOR. 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. Uniform with the “Story 
of the American Indian,” by the same author 
Illustrations by Bridgman. §vo, $2.50. 


The complete story of Jack's daring, endeavor and 
achievement from prehistoric times to the days of 
the “Brave Old Salt” and the yacht Volunteer. The 
resultof much study and careful resea:ch itis never- 
theless as dashing, as brilliant, as picturesque as Jack 
himself, when Jack is at his best. As the first con- 
secutive account ever attempted, it will appeal to ali 
lovers of blue water and to all admirers of the ex- 
ploits of American seamen. 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS, By 
Rev. J. A. Hall. 12mo, $1.25. 

Force; mind; life; the brain; the spiritual body; 
God; man: immortality. 

A scholarly, inspiring book, that deals sledge-ham- 
mer blows at the benumbing tenets of materialistic 
philesophy. 

It should be as widely read as John Fiske’s “Idea of 
God,” or Professor Drummond’s “Naturai Law.” 


WARWICK BROOKES’S PENCIL PIC- 
TURES OF CHILD LIFF. With Biographicai 
Reminiscences. By T. Letherbrow. 28 exquisite 
photogravures. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The gentle and sweet side of child nature could 
hardly be better given. The reproduction by Kurtz 
are capital,and of an accuracy and fine Seung, be- 
yond the reach of wood-engraving. The 
slightest o/ all in mere physical bulk, yet the welzu- 
test in artistic metal is this dainty little volume.’ 

Nation. 


** All classes of people may appreciate his charming 
work.’’—Boston Journal. 


“ There isa tenderness, at the same time a truthful- 
ness, which is truly delightful.”’—Phila. Item. 


OLD CONCORD: HER HIGHWAYS AND 
BYWAxXS. By Margaret Sidney. Fully illus 
trated. 8vo, $2. 

“Both a practical guidebook and en agreeable fire- 
side itinerary. The pleasant discourse is much aided 
by very judicious selections of bitsof scenery, houses, 
inte riors, etc., copied after nature by process engrz av- 
ing.”’—The Nation, 


“These sketches have a charm of color and life 
which a photograph never can rival.”’—Wvoman’s 
Journal. 


“ With expert skill and with special delicacy in re- 
spect to both insight and expression, the author has 
made the place real tothe reader.” -¢ ‘ongregationatist. 
LONG FELLOW REMEMBRANCE BOOK 

An outline of the poet’s life, by E 5S. Brooks; the 
story of his boyhood, his home-life, and his rela- 
tions with children, by Rev. Samuel Longfellow; 
Whittier’s memorial poem; Miss Gniney’s poem 
onthe unveiling in Westmiuster Abbey. With 
portraits and illustrations. Smali 4to, in box, 
$1.25. 

*“ Any young person into whose hands falls that 
little treasure cannot fail to have awakened in him a 


love, not only for the poet, but for bis works as 
well ’’—Public Opinion. 


THE STAR BEARER, By Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. SIllustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Heavy hand-made Japanese paper; proof impres- 
sions on Japanese silk paper; press work in blace, 
red and gold; fastenings of Japanese gold cord, 
In box, $1.25. 


THE LOST EARL. With Other Poems and 
Tales in Verse. By J.T. Trowbridge. Now tirst 
published in book form. Illustrated, §vo, cloth, 
$2. 

Twenty-one poems—narrative, satiricai, imagina- 
tive, philosophical, commemorative, poemsof nature, 
lyrics, quatrains and epigrams. They are marked by 
feeling, naturalness and exquisite finish. 
ACROSS LOTS. By Horace Lunt. 12mo, 

$1.25. 

The fields and woods and meadows in ull their vary- 
ing moods; the insects, birds and flowers—all the 
common objects in nature, are described with a sym- 
pathetic tenderness and fidelity worthy of Burroughs 
at his best. Such chapter titles as "A March Ram- 
ble,” ** Wood Notes and Nest Hunting,” “* Field Notes 
in Seed Time.” * Cross-cut Views of Winter,” indi- 
cate the character of the book. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
For 1889 will have the best 


Serial and Short Stories; Essays, 
Literary, Social Historical; 
Poems, Travel Sketches, 


Important Topics 


In Education, Politics, Social.Science, Re- 
ligion and Art will be treated by persons 
specially qualitied to treat them. 

“The best representative of American periodical 
literature, which appeais to seaders by its own 
charms.’ ~ Bane York Evening Post. 


“The foremost literary magazine in America.’ 
Providence Journal. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


a MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
The Best 


Doit At Once! Ya yx 


Send your address on a Postal Card, to 
The Press Company, Limited, Phila,, 
Peuna,, and get a Sample Copy Free. 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING > 
Sis and 200 we ington Street, Boston, Mase “fos too 











“WHEN YOU COME TO 

, 
THINK OF IT” #aeosire 
for December, published to-day, gives for 
25 cents as much and a better quality of 
literature than can be bought in any other 
form for a likesum: DONN PIATT, 
the Editor, is seriously philosophical on 
‘The Late Election,” ‘‘ The Balance of 
Trade,” “‘A Plea for the Parent” and 
‘*About the Ballot.” Circumstances 
affect even great editors. Had the 
DEMOCRATS won the editorials 
might have been different. Nevertheless, 
they are mighty good reading—sarcastic, 
bright, humorous and pertinent. MR. 
A. L. KINKEAD supplies the long 
novel. It is American anyway, and, 
though not as dull and ponderous as 
ROBERT ELSMERE, is far more 
pleasing, and, therefore, a better story, 
being overflowing with love making, in- 
cidents and action, and the plot is suffi- 
ciently complicated and mysterious. The 
celebrated comedian, WM. J. FLOR= 
ENCE, tells a story ‘‘ About Dead-Shot 
Dan.” It is as humorous and unique as 
anything MARK TWAIN ever did. 
CELIA LOCAN’S story, ‘A Christ- 
mas Round Robin” reads like a chapter 
from PICKWICK PAPERS. 
‘*Christmas in Egypt” is ROSE EY= 
TINCGE’S contribution; it is like her- 
self, bright and clever. The two weighty 
articksare ETHELBERT STEW- 
ART’S ‘Statistics of Idleness,” and 
‘*Certain Ancestors of PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND.’’ A story of fron- 
tier life, ‘Joe,” by ROSALIE 
KAU FMAN, is not inferior to any 
of BRET HARTE’S., The poetry is 
furnished by Helen G. Smith, W. H. Hall, 
Thomas Hubbard, Joel Smith and W. E. 
S. Fales, and it is all poetry, toc. But the 
tit-bit in this galaxy of good things is 
JAMES STEEL’S essay on “The 
American Eagle Under Difficulties.” It is 
as original and funny as CHARLES 
LAMB’S 0n a Suckling Pig. 


BELFORD, CLARK & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 


The mechanical finish of the book is superior, the 
paper, type and printing being of best uality. Also 
steel engraved portrait, and picture * “snug in,”” or au- 
thor on her couch. 


RIFTED CL Qu IDS; 
THE L TER STOR Yo EX COOK E, 

PALMER HES, Bible House Ww 
Also sold by Ph i te 492 Second Ave. New Fark. 

$1.25 and $2.0 per vol., post-paid. 
“Rifted Clouds” has met with’ nnusual favor. 4th 
edition a = and 5th in press. 
W SELECT PRESS NOTICES 

The adv ocate and Guardian: “Can invalids be hap- 
py? Look at Bella Cooke’s face, read her story and 
answer.’ 

Clerguman’s Magazine, Engiand: “It is excellently 
adapted asa gift for inhabitants of the sick room. 
aes Beeey has graciously accepted a copy of the 
wor 

Christian at Work: “A marvelous life of physic 
disability and ha mingled with pense te oan 
usefulness 

New Yi ork Observer: “A verv remarkable book.’ 

The Churchman: “An autobiogra hical sketh mn a 
devoted Christian woman, . . . This volumeshouid 
prove a heipful influence among such as languish in 
protrs acted convalescence orin hepe less invall lism.’ 








"THE MAIL AND gE XPRE Ss, 


NEw YoRrkK. 


THE WEEKLY MAIL AND EXPREss recognizes the fact that a Christian spirit exercised 
in conducting a metropolitan journal is not at all incompatible with its success as & 


newspaper. 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS has commenced on this basis. and is succeeding. 
months the daily has nearly doubled in circulation, and the weekly has increased TEY- 


FOLD. 


Nor does this make the paper any the less newsy or bright, but simply adds a luster 
to a paper of already world-wide reputation—a paper of cosmopolitan ideas and a journal 
of high literary value. It has its own special writers. The contents are prepared largely 
for the weekly alone. It gives to producers the most reliable produce and stock reports 
of Chicago and New York. Its arm reaches the centers of European countries and gives 


a varied epitome of foreign affairs. 


The weekly is Republican in politics, high in its moral standing, a strong advocate 
for temperance, and a paper of purity of tone. 





A GLORIOUS BooK,. 
MR. MURRAY’S 


DAYLICHT LAND, 


Octavo, superbly illustrated in colors. 
French style, $2.50; cloth, uncut edges, £2.50; 
full giltside and edges, $1 


mane A v ery ‘Hopeful Man— 
The Manin the Velveteen Jacket 
Camp at Rush Lake—Big Game—a ; 
Ride—Banff—Sabbath among the Mounta 
less Mountains—The Great Glacier—| 
Frazer Canon—Fish and Fishing 
—Vancouver—Parting at Victoria. 
“Itisa most beautiful and votabl b 
Murray's old vein at its best.” ~NEW Youu 
*,* For sale by al! booksellers, or sent 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the hike 


CUPPLES & HURD, 


95 Boyiston Street, Boston, Maia 


READ T 


If you want to subscribe for an Ameri. 
MAG AZINE or 








NEWSP APER, 
to KNICKERBOCKER 
SCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 Nagase 
STREET, New York. 

Write for Catalogue of rates, 





No, 48, American Edition 


PARIS ILLUSTRE, 
With splendid double- page colored picture of a 
MOUNTED BODY GUARD 


by de Neuville. Thig 


of the Russian Emperor, 
double the price of the entiss 


ture alone is worth 


TO BY HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Sole Agents throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 


New York and London. 


NOW READY. 
Great Simultaneous Publication 


America, France and England 


Graud Christmas Numbers of 


PARIS iLLUS 


Price, 75 Cents, 


FIGARO ILLUSTRE. 


London Graphic, Yule Tide. Chatter- 
box, Christmas-Box, Holly Leaves, 
Price, 50 Cents each, 

Of All Newsdealers, or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS co. 
29 and 31 Beekman St., New York, 


_ G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
HA VE NOW READY: 


a Random Collection, B 
‘The Silent Workman.” 








he 
Bonen Koss, author of 


“A dainty, se Printed volume, containing 
a dozen stories, every one of which is full of interest 
and entertainment. . . . His stories are all of the 
best character. and the reader will la 
well satisfied that he has veen fully pai 
he has spent in their company.” 


“A col'ection of sketches and stories deserving a 
word of special notice on account of the care with 
which they are all written, and a certain liveliness, 
approaching here and there to Stev ere distine- 
tioa, which characterizes some. . 
can tell an old-fashioned romantic hes utair ina 
— and pieasing fashion.’’"—The Speculator (Lon- 


—Uhristian at Work 


” We have here an alcove of water-colors or * first- 
proofs,’ fresh, refined, illustrative; sketches from the 
memoirs or the memories of a keen observer whose 
mind is stored with curiosa, and who points usto them 

the delicacy of a connoisseur, 
saowene. — Rot eulogizing his good thiags over 


suggestively with 





No Sensationalism. 


AN IDEAL PAPER FOR THE :FAMILY CIRCLE. 

You have papers and papers. You think you are taking all you can afford. We make 
you an offer of an eight page weekly, all its departments conducted by experts in their 
several lines; a clean paper and as beautiful typographically as the finest newspaper 
plant in the United States can make it, for 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, POST-PAID. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. All orders received at once will be credited until 
January Ist, 1890, with the latter months of 1888 free. 

TERMS :—The Weekly, One Year, $1.003 Six Copies, One Year, $5.00; The Week 
ly, Six Months, 50c.3 The Daily, One Year, 86.00. 

Remit by money order, express order, postal note, 2 cent stamps, registered letter, OF 


by draft on New York. Send for free sample copy. Address all communications to 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, 
NEW YORK. 
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soNGS OF TOIL, 


By CARMEN SYLVA, 


(QUEEN OF RUMANIA.) 
slated from the German by JOHN 
ELIOT BOWEN. 
With an Introductory Sketch. 


nished and elegant in style, of a charm- 

Thes arty of construction, and breathe ) Serene 
ing 3 eer a nd sympathetic spirit. Judged by the 
out 4 ots of this dainty — volume only, her Majesty 
no mean place among contemporary 

jsentitied ‘Bowe n has executed his task with sac- 
poets mine spirit as well as the rhythm of the original 
tre well preserved in his translation.”—New York 


acarssed Sylva’s ‘Songs of Toil’ for their genu- 
and truth are remarkable poems.-Dr. Bowen, 
ip THE AN DEPENDENT, has edited this ‘pretty 1 little 
ce very) wisely printing German and English to- 
her. refacing the poems with a satisfactory 
Eiterpbial introduction, which gives more than a 
tglimpse of the queen. There is no —— 
Bio queen lizabeth’s right tothe name of 
ereelse is there anything just like these ins 
Youn Nowin their spirit."—Boston Advertiser. 
« ween of Rumania is worthy of the place 
The olds among royal and noble authors. . . 
The sor of her life isc areiagy told by Mr.Bowen 
js introductory sketch KR. H. STODDARD, in 
all and Express. 
“ , oody English rendering of the poems— 
po 4 here also printed in the original German— 
pfaicnful and free, and justly satisfactory to Carmen 
sylva, WhO has written to say as much. A queen 
could sot be put to better purpose, and one cannot help 
the modesty and gifts of this one, as Mr. 
fowen paints her in his biographical sketch.”"—The 
philadelphia Press. 
Copies in cloth or parchment paper setter with 
the Queen’s Crest in colors). at $l ea 
for sale at all bookstores, or sent “~ publishers’ 
aapeate). toany address,on receipt of price aaver- 


FEDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





eee 

The best Holiday Gifts ¥ whicn may be ‘sent to 
Young Friends in any part of America without risk 
or expense in sending them. 


THE 


Lothrop Magazines. 


Sabscription price, per year, postage free, 
WIDE AWAKE, #2.40, for the older young 


people. 

THE PANSY, %1.00, for boys and girls from 8 
to 12, 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 81.00, for 
children from 5 to 10. 

BABYLAND, 50 cts., the only magazine for 
babies. 


Subscriptions may be sent through your Book- 
seller, or direct to D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


BOOKS MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS. 
New Catalogue of BOOKS of REAL 
VALUE and Illustrated Catalogue of 
BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE sent on ap- 
plication. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and Wand 29 West 23d Street, New y ork. 


Garden and Forest, 


The only high-class horticultural jour- 
talin this country, and the only jour- 
ulwhich treats of Landscape Garden- 
itgand Forestry. Write for prospectus 
of new volume, 





Weekly Richly Illustrated. 


Edited by Professor C. S. Sargent of 
Harvard, 


Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year. 


GARDEN & FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


—___‘ Tribune Building, N. Y. 


French Holiday Books. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York, 


oy to French readers, in a spe- 
tial (free) Catalogue, a choice as- 
‘ortment of fine FRENCH Books, 
lor old and young,suitable for holi- 
lay presents. French Quotation 
dars, 50c., GOc., F5e. All 
8 in English advertised, sold at 


per cent, discount, plus 10c. for 
Postage, 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
TO ICE. 





wAT OUR PR 
Ai GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
JR PRICE. 


& ALBUMS, PRAYER-BUOKS, BIBLES, ETC. 
AT ANY PRICE. 


16” BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
° cts... 35 cts. 
81 CHAMBE CATALOGUE FREE 


RS STREET, 
Wkaorwre = Hall Park, New York, 


AQENT Send for Circulars to Ameri- 
ANTE ae A yy Company, 


artford, Conn 








NEW BOOKS. 


Two Girls Abroud, by Nellie M. 
Coster; TMG. sd... ce cides oe Gwe. $1 00 
From Flax to Linen, by Mrs. J. 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo... 1 50 
Gospel Sermons, by James McCosh, 
D.D., LL.D... Ex-President of 
Princeton College. 12mo......... 1 50 
The Non-Such Professor “. bis 
Meridian Splendor; by Rev. Wm. 
Secker, with an Be haste hy 
: ae Cuyler, Ren eps ener 1 25 
The Golden Alphabet; a Com- 
mentary on the 119th Psalm, by C. 
po SS Ser eee 1 00 
The Best Bread,avnd other Ser- 
mons preached in 1887 by C.H. 
I ith ds0'vo-0 Uakwesesees 1 00 
Christianity According to 
Christ, by Rev. J. Monro Gibson, 
BON £65 Viena gd dees whan eate 1 75 
Henry’ 8 Commentary, 3 vols., 
quarto, cloth, reduced to........ 8 00 
A Father’s Blessing, by W.W. 
ey... BARR ud pie tea hates 1 25 
Bible Animals, by Rev. ee 
Newton, D.D 


Ready, Aye Ready, a Story is 
Agnes Giberne...... budaetpaadads 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above, sent by mail, postaye pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


==) DERBY DESKS 


FOR 

Office and Home Use. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

DERBY & KILMER DESK CO, 

Office and Factory, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Salesrooms, * a St. 
BO: 


“Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an‘account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 7: 

The former price of these books bas been for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at §O0c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURF AND THF MEN”’— 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


TITE INDEPENDENT, 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 


HOMES OF TO-DAY 


Or Modern Examples of 
Moderate Cost Houses. 
Subscription ${ per annum. 
2 Published in regular quarterly 
arts, on the first of January, 
July and October, each 



















Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


Edited by W. J. YOUMANS, 


Well known as a trustworthy medium for the spread 
of scientitic trath in popular form, is filled with arti- 
cies of interest to everybody, vy the ablest writers 
of thetime. [ts range of topics, which is widening 
with the advauce of science, includes - 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SC ae. OR THE CONDUCT OF 


GOVERNMENT 
om IFT ‘ET AUCS, . MENTAL SCIENCE AND 
DUC. 


MAN'S ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS UF SCIENCE AND KELIGION. 

P aed 4:4 of OF aa 4 AND IMPROVE- 

MENT UF THE t 

AGRICULTURE AND Boob PRODUCTS. 

THE a DUSTRIAt AkI 

NATURAL HISTORY; DISCOVERY; EX- 

PLORATION, ETC, 

With other illustrations, each number contains a 
finely-engraved Portrait of some eminent scien- 
tist, with a Biegraphical sketca, 

Among its recent contributors are: Horhers Spen- 
cer, Andrew D. White, David A. Wells, T. H, Huxilev, 
sir John Lubbock, Edward Atk'nson, W. K: Brooks, 
Grent Allen, E. D. Cope, Thomas Hill, David Starr 
Jordan, Joseph Le Conte, Appleton Morgan, Felix L. 
Oswald, Sir William Dawson, fF. W. Clarke, Horatio 
Hale, Edward S. Morse. J. S. Montene, Eugene L. 
Richards, N.S. Shaler, D. G. Thompson. 

WHATIS SAID OF THE MONTHLY. 

“*The Popular Science Monthly’ has long since 
taken its place as the one magazine which deals with 
science in a popul’r manner. In this respect it cer- 
tainly has no rival and nopeer. That it is not too 
solid fora large and grow ing body of readers its 
prosperity demonstrates.”—New York Tribuue. 

“*The Popuiar Science Monthly’ is devoted to 
nothing. except Truth asfar as it has yet been discov- 
ered— sreth h atall hazards, and irrespective of con- 
sequence fo thoughtfully read* The Popu- 
lar Selence Monthly’ is tohave mastered at least the 
rudiments of the lk: urgest education that has yet been 
attained on earth.”—New York Mail and Express. 

“The mugazine is as trenchant, progressive, thor- 
oughly informed, und full of ability as it ever was.” 
—Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


1. 3 AND 5 BoND STREET, NEW YORK. 
Single Number, 50 cents, Yearly Subsoription, $5.00. 


For Newspapers 
and Magazines, 


QEND for our Catalogue of club prices for 1889, Just 

Issued, ana free to any address, Foreign 
periodicals cheaper than ever before, We charge per 
year for 





Scribner’s Ma 
London Grap 

Buildin News. 
Fliegen e Blatter 
Atlantic Monthly............ 









and others in proportion, 

Catalogue gives club rates for nearly two thou- 
sand publications, American, English, 
French and German, 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


11 Bromfield St., BOSTON, Mass. 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 








No. 50, Bracket Globe. 

For one Postal Card, with your name and address 
we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of 50 of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York. 


For a few hours time 
WRITING FOR PAY <sice' yous, 
your own you 
can secure a copy of Tillinchast’s New Floral 
Album, containing 243 Elegant Colored 


V lates. and a year’s subscription toa nice monthly 
magazine. Send stamp for particulars, Address 


ISAAC F, TILLINGHAST, 
LA PLUME, PA, 


MUSIC. 











2 





JEOLIAN HARPS. 


Fine instrumen‘s and by emecte. Catalogues 
FREE. Order early for the Hol 


The G. J, HOLBROOK CO., 88 Fifth J Ave., New York. 








; part being complete in itself. 
+ It presents designs of buildings 
= * of eyery description, more par- 
ticularly modern low cost dwellings, and furnishes such 
information to those intending 
Panbey to build as will save them 
money. 
Dinin ; — 
R K iteben Chambe 
oom 
a“? BT] 
Parlor Cham 





+ 
Porch j 


Alcove 























The above are J miniature epoctmens of its illustra- 
tions showing a cottage to cost $250 

2 C., I will send a specimen copy, or a copy 

J of “A Cosy Home,” the most instructive 

little book ever issued on house-planning and building. 


FOR 1 I will send the four parts already issued 
for 1888, and ‘A Cosy Home.” 


F R 1, I will send the four parts for 1888 
already issued and “A Cosy Home,” 
and the four parts to be issued in 1889. 

Descriptive Circular of all Books free. 


b+ L, SMITH, Architect, 22 School St., Boston. 





YOU CAN GET 


a liberal reduction ON MAGAZINE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, by sending to 


TIBBALS BOOK Company, 
26 Warren Street, New York. 





EW MUSIG RooKs 





Royal Piano Folio sheve:stestinstea 


mental music by 

the most prominent foreign composers. 144 pages. 
Paper ; 65 cents, Cloth $1.00, by —s postpaid. 

compilation of 


Royal Vocal Folio i the choicest gems of 


foreign song. This 
collection has no superior in point of merit. 144 


pages. Paper; 65 cents, Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 


Snow White 7 Came Burnham and G. F. 


Root. A new and fascinati 
cents by mail, pos 


- ‘mee operetta. Price, 
-swl for a copy of “Songs for 
Y, P. - va E, eo HD poane’s Meeting, 4 
Oliphant, author of 
the celebrated “ 4 AR % “Price, 15 cents by 
mail, postpaid. 


ti 
MUSICAL CALE NDAR sniormation” reiauive 
For 1889. music and musi- 


cians, and a condensed dictionary of musical terms, 
Price, 15 cents by mail 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 











Rott Caves Pee 


folio,” Size axil inches, & contains 
33 designs of dwellings. All new, 
and convenieot in esvengument, 
7 of them costing from $300 

100, 10 between $1.00) a 009 and $3,000 


15,000, with explana- 
tions complete. Price of materi- 
4] al, etc., given that estimates are 


made upon. Sent, t- paid, for 

e $1.00. Parties not having “ Cot- 

ge n have the two works for $1. Ad- 
dress DS 8. HOPKINS Architect. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Home Magazine, 


CONDUCTED BY 





MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN, 
Should be in every Home in the 
’ Land. 


It contains: 

Serial and short stories; sketch- 
es of notable men and women; ar- 
ticles of travel; articles on home 
topics by the best writers. 

Juliet Corson, Catherine Owen, 
Maria Parloa and others keep the 


home department bright. 

Capt. Chas. King, Arlo Bates, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Robert 
Burdette, Mrs. Lew Wallace and 
many others entertain by their 
stories and poems. 

Social Life in Washington, with 
portraits and ot Mrs. 


Harrison and 


sketches 
Mrs, 
Mrs. Morton are given. 


Cleveland, 


While home decorations, table 
etiquette, and stories tor children 
and many other interesting fea- 
tures render it attractive and the 
most popular of all Home Maga- 
zines. 

Fully illustrated, 

Send fifty cents for year’s sub- 
scription, or ten cents for a trial 
trip of three months; silver or 
stamps. 
Clubs. Address 


BRODIX PUBLISHING CO., 


Washington, D. C. 


Agents wanted. Get up 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





A LADY of refinement and experience wishes a 
position as Companion, Housekeeper, or Instructress 
of young childien in Rnglisn and Music. Good refer- 
ences given. Address M,, 152 Nassau St., Room 13, N.Y. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Four Books Learned in One Re 
A Year’s Werk Dovein ten Days, 
Mind ‘Wankerias cured, Speaking with- 
out notes. Wholly unlike artificial Sys- 
tems. rent inducements to correspon- 
dence classe 
Prospectus, “with opiator usof Dr, Wm. A, Ham- 





Es logist, i Mm, 
Christian Advocate. fie hurd srenigents Scientist 
Hons, Judge Gibson, Judah P, Benjamin, 
ana others. 


From the Ohagiain of Exeter College, and Houghton 
yriac i Oxford. 
1 Exon. Oxon., Sept., 1888. 

Dear Sir.—In April, sss 1 suddenly received notice 
that my ordination examination would be held in a 
fortnight. 1 had only ss (10) days in which to pre- 
pare for the Exa { should recommend a year’s 
preparation in thee ease of any one so utterly unpre- 
pared as I was; but your System had so strengthened 
my natural memor ythal { was able to remember and 
give the gist of any book after reading it once. 1, 
therefore, read Lightfoot, Proctor, Harold Browne, 
Mosheim, ete., etc.,onee and was successful in every 
one of the nine papers. The present Bishop of Edin- 
burgh knows the facts, Waithfully yours 

(Xev.] JAMES MIDDLETON MAC DONALD. M.A 
To Prof. A, arty tg Aen 237 Fit 


Ne 
2 This Syateta is thoroughly taught by correspon- 
Pa, Send for prospectus. 


th. 








WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 





“STAR” FOUNTAIN GOLD PEN. 







Send for circulars. Agents wanted. Fountain aes 
er. fitted with best quality Geld Pen, Stylo, $1.0; 
fountaia. 1.50 an up. 

J. ULRICH < CO., 106 Liberty St,, N. ¥. 





kt SSa day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
ines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 
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JUST IMPORTED. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS, 


Engravings, Eichings, 
AND 
Artists’ Color Bowes, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Christmas | Presents. 
SUPERB 


OIL PAINTINGS 


By the greatest 


MODERN ARTISTS. 
ALSU 


A COLLECTION OF 


RARE LINE ENGRAVINGS, 


FIRST STATES OF 


The Most Important Plates 


BY 
Anderloni, Bervic, Blanchard, 
Lefevre, Mandel, Morghen, 
Muller, Sharp, Strange, 
Toschi, 


And many others of the great masters of this art. 


Schaus’s Art Gallery, 


204 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. _ 
NEW ETCHINGS. 


‘¢ Evening in Finisterre,?? by W. L La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 

*¢ Home of Evangeline,’’ by F. Raubi- 
check after C. R. Grant. 

** Colonial Days,’’ by Jas. 
Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 

be obtained of all Art Dealers. 





S. King after 


All of ** Klackner’s Publications’ are 
protected by Copyright. 

Send for pamphlet on ** Proofs and 
Prints.” 

5 East 17th Street, New York. 


Messrs M. Knoedler & Co., 


Successors to COUPIL & CO., 


Respectively beg leave to call attention to their 
Large Collection of 


PAINTINGS 


By Representative Artistsof the various European 
and American Schoo!s; also to their Impor- 
tant Publications in 


Engraving and Etching. 


ALL ADAPTED FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


(@" Special attention to ARTISTIC 
FRAMING. 


170 Fifth Avenue, 


. NEW YORK. 
HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRES- 
ENTS THAT ARE SURE 
TO PLEASE. 


High-class 











Etchings, tastefully 
framed, are veritable works of art, 


and are of permanent value, 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 
20 East 16th St., Union Square, 
New York, are glad to announce 
that among their newly published 
Etchingsare FIVE which have won 
prizes at the Paris Salon of this 
year, Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to $80. 
Frederick Keppel & Co.'s 
1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of the 


descriptive catalogue for 
etchings, will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents in postage stamps. 
= NEW HANDY BINDER 
With a Year's Subscription to 





Leading Papers & Magazines. 
for lee $ 


Send and References. 


Financial. 


THE BANK QUESTION. 


A PAMPHLET of fifty-eight pages, pre- 
pared by Mr. James S. Tait, on ‘* National 
Banks and Government Circulation,” 
partly ‘* retrospective” and partly ‘‘ pros- 
pective” in the topics discussed, has re- 
cently been published by the North Amer- 
ican Exchange Co., Limited. The con- 
tents of this pamphlet are as follows: 
1. National Banks and Government cir- 
culation—a forecast. 2. A brief history 
of their relations in the past. 3. Attitude 
of the National Banks toward the silver 
coinage. 4. Growth of National Banks, 
5. Analysis of circulation and comparison 
with other countries. 6. Proper stand- 
dard of circulation. 7. Suggested Basis 
of circulation. 8. Consideration of Sug- 
gestions on the same subject by others, 
9. Government Examinations now un- 
necessary. 10. National Banks—some 
weak points. 11, London stock banks— 
astudy. 12. Synopsis of balance sheets 
of British joint stock banks. 13. The 
Bank of the future. 
This pamphletis well written, indicates 
careful research in gathering statistical 
materials to illustrate the positions 
taken, and shows the author to be an 
expert in regard to the banking question. 
We have not space for detailed comment 
on the several matters to which the 
reader’s attention is called. We strongly 
doubt the correctness of the author's 
opinion that ‘‘ Government examinations 
are now unnecessary.” On thecontrary. 
we think it eminently desirable that they 
should be continued, alike in the best in- 
terests of banks themselves, and in those 
of the general public. 
The question as to what shall be the 
ultimate disposal of the bank question in 
this country is one that has already en- 
gaged the thoughtful attention of bank- 
ers and students of currency and finance. 
It seems to be admitted on all hands that 
our National banking system, inaugu- 
rated during the exigenciesof war, and 
now continued for more than a quarter 
of a century hascometo stay. We have 
no doubt of its permanency in some form. 
Its advantages are so many, and its suc- 
cess isso manifest, as compared with the 
old system of state kanks, that an over- 
whelming public sentiment demands and 
in the futare will demand its continuance. 
This point is hardly open to any debate. 
The real question to be disposed of re- 
lates to the basis of guaranty and security 
on which the national system of banking 
shall rest when, as will ultimately be the 
fact, the Government bonds shall all be 
paid off, and thus be withdrawn from the 
market, and hence cease to be available 
for banking purposes. Whats shall be 
substituted for these bonds as a basis? 
The lapse of every year, with the gradual 
reduction of the public debt, is slowly 
but steadily bringing the country to the 
point at which this question will assume 
a directly practical form, and must be 
legislatively dealt with by Congress. The 
point cannot be indefinitely postponed, 
or treated as a matter of mere speculation 
in a supposed state of facts. 
National banks under the authority 
and supervision of the General Govern- 
ment the country will have. This is as 
well settled as anything can be thatis yet 
future. The circulation of these banks 
must be so guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment as to be perfectly secure to the bill- 
holder, and hence of uniform value in all 
the parts of the United States. How shall 
the Government, when all its bonds are 
redeemed and withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, supply this guaranty, and at the 
same time make itself safe in doing so? 
This is the practical question to be an- 
swered. The question is not as simple as 
it would be if all the greenbacks were out 
of the way, as ought long since to have 
been the fact; or as it would be if it were 
not more cr less complicated with the 
silver question. The Government is now 
conducting a quasi-banking business, to 
which the Treasury of the United States 
is not at all titted, for which it was not 
organized, and which involves by it a 
control over the money market that 








ment. Complicated as the question is by 
special causes, it will, nevertheless be 
finally settled,and our National banking 
system will be continued. 


i 
+. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








More activity in the demand for money 
has been noticeable during the past week 
on the local money market, and in some 
instances higher rates of interest have 
been paid, tho the current rates are not 
quotably higher than last week. The 
supply of money is fully up to the re- 
quirements of borrowers and the offerings 
have been quite abundant for all purposes 
and indicate the same easy conditions 
that have prevailed for so long a time. 
The rates of domestic exchange in the in- 
terior cities have ruled in favor of this 
center, but the influx of currency has not 
been as large as reported last week. 
Everything indicates an easy money 
market for the balance of the year and 
the prospects of the incoming year grow 
brighter and brighter for the absorption 
of all unemployed funds in the develop- 
ment of legitimate business. Call loans 
at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ bal- 
ances have been available at 2@3 per 
cent, but the business has been chiefly at 
24, and on time, money has been offered 
at 33@44 per cent. for three to four 
months. Commercial paper has been in 
fair request, with moderate offerings. 
First-class bills with sixty or ninety days 
to run have been taken at 44@44 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5@54, and good 
single-named paper at 54@6. 


STOCK MARKET, 


The demoralized condition of railroad 
affairs has resulted in driving the public 
out of thestock market and curtailing the 
business of the Exchange to the room- 
traders and large operators. This condi- 
tion of affairs is not conducive to a firm 
market, when there are so many timid 
holders who are more willing to dispose 
of their holdings than to make fresh in- 
vestments. It has been intimated that 
some freezing process has been going on 
and that as soon as the results are at- 
tained that are desired, there wiil be a 
change for the better. There is a belief 
according to report, that the negotiations 
now in progress will be successful in so 
complete an eradication of existing diffi- 
culties that there will be no opportunity 
to revive them, and that a sharp upward 
turn in speculation may be expected upon 
the announcement of such a result. 
Toward the latter part of the week there 
was a firmer feeling and a little improve- 
ment was noticeable in the volume and 
character of the business transacted, 
owing to an intimation that the differ- 
ences among the trunk lines will soon be 
permanently settled. 
U. S. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 


steady, tho the transactions were 
limited. Prices were firm and closed at 
the following quotations: 

Bid. Asked. 
36s. 1891. Registered..... ............- 18 = 8% 
(gs. 1891. Compon.... .. 20. ceveeee 108 10844 
1, TIRE, BAGIMATES 0. ccc ccvccecovcceses ki =kR7% 
£0, TBDT, COUPOM .. ccccccrccccccccess oo i28 128% 
Currency G6. 1806. .....cccccceccee. coves 118 oa 
Currency G5. 1808. .....0 cccccccce s-coclSl eee 
TING Ge fh xvenedas c-ecscecses 124 
I Bi asdcce ccsnancnncccees 127 
IE Ge: Bi ec scncnccnescccnccescs 130 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed a loss in surplus reserve of 
$2,872,725. The banks now hold $7,203,- 
825 in excess of the legal requirements. 
Tne changes in the averages show an 
increase in loans of $2,314,700, a decrease 
in specie of $449,900, an increase in 
legal tenders of $428,300, a decrease in 
deposits of $4,595,500, and a decrease in 
circulation of $240,900. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exc hange market was with- 
out special feature. There were no ship- 
ments of gold to Europe. The posted rate 
for 60-day Sterling was reduced to $4.85, 
but the demand rate was unchanged at 
$4.89. On Saturday actual business was 
done at $4.844 fer 60-day bills, $4.884 








Irving Subscription Co, P, 0. Box 3061, New York. 


ought not to be vested in any Govern- 


and $4.83 @ $4.83} for commercia) hp 
Continental was quiet. Frances y, 
quoted at 5.214 for long and 5, 

short: Reichsmarks at 954 and 95] for 
Guilders at 40} and 404, = 


FINANCIAL ITEM, 


Ata meeting of the Board of Di 
of the Germania Bank of this City, bel 
on Tuesday, December 4th, 1888, Mr 
Marc Eidlitz was unanimously elected t, 
the position of President, and Mr. Bg 
ward C. Schaefer, Vice-President. Both 
these gentlemen have been members of 
the Board for many years and enjoy the 
confidence of all their associates, 


THE ASSETS STATE BANK, 


During the last thiee years there have 
been a large number of banks organized 
in this city under the state banking lay 
and all, so far as we are able tolearn, ens 
been successful. They have generally 
been located in parts of the city not pre 
viously accommodated by banks, One gf 
the latest organizations is the Assets Staje 
Bank, formed, as we understand, to trang. 
act asomewhat different line of busines 
than ordinarily. It is claimed that simi. 
lar enterprises have been started in Gregt 
Britain during the last few years with 
great success; not only as regards diyi. 
dends paid to their stockholders, but jp 
the service rendered to the public, The 
principle object of the Assets State Bank 
is the purchase for cash of the assets of 
insolvent estates, thus placing the value of 
the estate where it will do the most good, 
and also preventing great sacrifice of e 
tates which almost invariably take 
place, 

The Assets State Bank also solicits the 
management of estates for minors and 
property of non-residents and _ other, 
This feature of the Bank’s business will 
commend it to those who, from non-tei- 
dence, old age vr any other cause, wish to 
place the management of their property 
— other persons for control and direc. 
ion. 

In the board of directors we notice such 
names as Judge Ransom, Messrs. Jom 
Bloodgood, Giles E. Taintor.W,T, Lawae 
and H. L. Langhaar. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information com 
cerning securities furnished on request either pet 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Aust?» 
ia and West Indie: 


1 d Indies. = 
i ) 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credit 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpal 
United States Government Financial 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK GIT! 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR ome 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST 4 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT 
SIGHT 




















Banking House of co 
HENRY CLEWS & « ” 
13 and 15 Broad St., New Y or® 
MEMBERS OF THE cote 
New York Stock, Produce, Cottouany | 
Exchanges and Chicago oar Lot tO 
RDERS EXECUTED AT ANY OF Toe ARGDY 
EXCHANGES FOR INVESTMENT OR ON MA 
INTEREST AIL.LLOWED ON DEPOSIT A 4 
, FIRST LIEN GUARANTEED MORTOAYY 
7/0 BANK AND INVESTMENT CO., F pet? 
Send for list gentlemen’s names = 
you for whom we have make investment 
them and you will invest. 











from Blunt, on C. 





for demand, $4.89} for cable transfers, 
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YOUR BANK ACCOUNT. 


if you desire to open one or to make any change we 
tx be pleased to confer with you. We transactany 
ness in the line Sy may KING; allow Interest 

e Deposits; issue Drafts on the Principal 

fu ‘Tim pean Cities, and Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


If you wish to in- 

vest we shall be glad 

fto yd you good 

City, County, School, 

BONDS and other safe securities. Call or 

2, for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 


great advantage in purchasing the best securities, 


SA KEANE G Bankers, 


HICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG, 
antooities Sikes: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadwav 


“Pe Prauswoe zn [oan 


Offer carefully selected choic 


6 v4 INT MORTGAGE LOANS 8/ 


in Minneapolis, and St. 
Perfeet title, absolute security, te-4 payment, 
foo charac ter our mwartanie re quirements, Col- 
tio: 


WiNEAPOLIS, C4 MIVKESOTA. 
90 * EARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for haying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest ae Ask for information. 
H. E. SIMMONS, V. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 


pte 


ANSAS CITY, 
PAID-UP fare AND 2ash Si. 140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Eatate steeee drawing 6 Per Cent 
Interest. AMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. C ON KLM, Secretary. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New York. 

















The grandest sight in the 
west is the growth of cities and 
country. See the houses go 
up and the sod turned under! 

Borrowed money does it. 
And, what is grander yet, the 
money is safe—so far as proper 
lenders had the disposal of it. 

You will understand it all if 
you read our primer ; sent free. 


Tuc Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 


The Company has —w on exhibit at the American 
Institute, New York, a fine display of Kansas and Ne- 
braska Farm Products. Call and see the exhibit and 
send for Monthly. Builetin of Loansfor Sale. 

HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 


191 Broadway, New Vv ork. 





9 FIRST L {ENON FARMS. Lz PERC ENT. 12% 

on Certificates of Deposit Bank Minot. 0 
Dak. Send for gentlemen’s names residing-near you 
who are our stockholders or for whom we have made 
investment and write them and you willinvest with ue 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


— Paid in, $600, = ne 


Offers 6 cent. DEBENTURES and 
‘ KAN ‘TEED Nok TGAGK NOTES 
UNION TRU sepa tee ad tent of New York, and SE- 








CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 
bentures 
Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 


pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 

The amownt of bonds which this Company can issue 
of guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 

Insurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 

rustees have invested largely in these securities. 

Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,St.Paul,Minn, 
x BRANCH OFFICES: 11 Wall St., N. Y. 512 Walnut 

Philadelphia. 54 Equitabie Building, Boston. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to five years. Information and references 
freely given 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


A so.ip PER CEN] 


annum first mort gages on productive 
Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
Stional Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
Wast AND WEsT. Corresp Sol d. Address 
— oO MASON, ari Wash. Tern 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 




















Safe Investments. 


A POSTAL-CARD TO 


The §. L. Davidson Mortgage Company, 
ot Wichita, Kansas, 


will bring you intormation about the 
West worth having; it will also bring 
you a few pointers as to how your 
money may be safely loaned in large or 
small sums on real estate, and at a safe 
rate of interest. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 


34 Nassau St., | 201 Montague St., 
Mutual Life Building. ooklyn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Examines and GU & RANTEES titles to real 
state, 
No charges for disbursements or searches, 
Money to loan on bond and mortgage at 
1-2 per cent. 
Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 
Consulting Counsel. 


% ANI 3 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. Thisis better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 


OE eee 
hive years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
years in Loiwning Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
exas, Absolute Securitu. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay per cent. net to investor. 


Adiress 
. B.C Sanp*. ER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to ae tere Union or 
* The Independent,”’ New York € 


6% and 1% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; COLOKADO, 
Deo a Genera: Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All real estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New Lo + = SaeaGe. without charge. Cor- 
respondence inv 

e refer toC Has NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Denver. Gol, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capical $500,000, Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Keal Estate Loans made and —- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. 
terest Reyenie atthe Chemical National agg New 
York. No better securities offered investo est of 
Eastern and Western references furnished 1 if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. BRantw ELL. Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. 1. CLARKE, V . Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


DENVER wwiterutyts. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size -— importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Hox 1934 DENVER. COL. 


‘DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig “ years agc, 
und investments made in Duluth new will yield as 
great profits as investments made in those places in 
1279-40. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to fellow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prog- 
— etc., call on or write 


. E. LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 
. S.—Acre and business property a specialty. 


lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Coanecticut Charter granted January, 1886. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages, on farms only, i 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Certiticates of Deposit issued, drawing interest from 
date of deposit to date money is drawn 
Office No. 51 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 
send for circular to Jeffery, UO. Phelps, Jr., Sec’y. 


B.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





CHS. UN ANGST, 
Couusel. 



































| References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 





(2%, GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


curoxn IMPROVED 


_ Correspondence Invited. 


IN KANSAS 






AMPLE SECURITY AT b 


HAVE you, MONEY 
TO INVEST ? Write to! 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 4000 000 Pioneer Kan, Mortgage Loan Frm 


Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
crest semi-annually, Uel- 
and remitted free ef cest. 


ys 


DOLLARS 





Qo: And get their Investors’ Guide free, and 
- read the profitable experienc? +f 
patrons of this Hour 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH oa PITAL, $200,000. 
EPS FOR SALE ITS 
Per Cent, Certified Hounds and Debentures, 
Per Cent, and 7 Per Cent, First Mortgage 


4a 
and on special contracts will ‘make investments for 
clients in First t Mortgage Lowns at 
PER CENT 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This ye isa legal depository for moneys paid 
ps mn, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
Trustee 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ Ah and will She entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of | 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


G. L. - FAULBABER, Treas. 





WILSON G. HUNT 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL 8. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ERASTUS CORNING, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM H. MAcy, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Wo. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louls G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretarv. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 wine GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


an and nee. Ro Investor in New York, Thirty- 
vestor ever lost a dollar, or 


Our ible at any tim are largely held by Trustees, Gvardt. 
ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 


For references, testimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St.. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St., New Yor« Crry 
02 8. 4th St., PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. BOSTON 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loapbs. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 





| 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


iaced with A) New ienyiend Greate Over 


keted. In addition to the bonds, ‘astock bovus is 
Fait en that will yield a large profit on the investment. 


THE WINNER INVI INVESTMENT, CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Bostenr. 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or lecation of 
loans, as to margin of value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans, 


The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co., 
Equitable Builaing, Boston, 
THE EQUITAI BLE MORTGAGE © seo 
Cen OG Bid i'n. cents a-008*hsbaces $1 
208 BROADWAY. New to: 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


10 PER CENT. above taxes. %0shares of stock 
of this Company for sale at par, for two weeks, only 
to investors. his Company is paying semi-annual 
dividends. Please write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
guaranteed by the Western Loan and Trust Company. 
Cash Capital and Surplus, 0. 

This Company was ak in 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct ts business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 
made the loan. 

For full infermation and references apply to 

W. W. McDONALD, President, 
atthe Co.'s Eastern Office No. 2 Wall St., N. ¥ 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Sik per ceot,and seven per cent, [nterest 
pay a le semi-annually. Secured by First Mort ages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from twe to three times the 
amount of the loan. Fourteen roe experience ino 
placing loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 
terest payable at Bank of Moitgagee, if desired. Ad- 
dress, ‘'HOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 








0,600 











SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_¥Kntrance through the Bank. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all pcints of the 

Northwest, and remitted for on — of payment. 


H.G. HARRISON. PRESIDEN 
HENRY M. KNOX. VICE-PRESIDENT 

F. A. CnANeEe CASHIE 
RRY HARRISON, ASST.-CASHIEK. 


denuthaaiielh Solicited, 











DIVIDENDS. 


CONSOLIDATED Gas COMPANY OF NEW YORK, ) 
4 


— a 
" Nov. 28th, 1888. _§ 

DIVIDEND OF TWO) PER ewe ON THE 

Cepital stock of this comeeny has this day been 

declared payable ar sg 15th, to stockhulders of 

record on November wth, 1 

The transfer books will be cineca at3 P.M. on the 

30th day of November and be reopened December 
lth. H. E. GAWTRY., Treasurer. 








_ELECTIONS. _ 





bentures. Abundant references. 
GUARANTEED RON Ds ES 
7% ‘Ds. 7% 
“carsicana, 
‘i 


DEBENTURE BO 
TEXAS LOAN AGE! CY, 

esti, fully paid $300,000, Surplus “ei 

16 years experience: Not a dolar les 

If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual Foam pay capac- 
ity, fpincton! and iaterest of all pe pes able in 
York Office, roadway. 


New York Ci 7. New 
DERHILL, Manager. 


ABRAM. 8. U 


J. c. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


ndence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
ank, Duluth. 


Corres) 
change 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm Mortgage Bonde to Net? to 
5° per ct, Title suaranteed by Title Insurance 
Small or large sums invested. 

unicipal, Ceunty, ater rerks and 
Railway Bends einatantly 3 vol hand 


© O GERREA Potts. hi Rynkers 


arms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully «e- 
scribed. A fine colored ome Map of Michigan 
urnished for i0cents in stam 

desire to correspon with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on oop security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished 


EO. W. SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT. 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, M Mich, 


D. G. PEABODY & co., 
Bankers and Brokers. 
City and 4 Connery J Fugees . Bought, 


Exchanged 
State, curve Coansy qne poheool Bond 
Money Invented “8 











ugh yy ear so 

410 3 cent, Loans 
ated ‘Fromp tly 
References: All the City Banks. 





925 Seventeenth St.,. DENVER,COLO. 


THE NORTH RIVER BANK, } 

IN THE CITY oF NEW YORK, > 

NEw YORK, November 24th, 1888. 5 
T A MEETING OF THE BOARD oF 

Directers of this bank, held this day. Mr. E. E 
Gedney was unanimousiv elected President, > fit 
the vacancy caused by thee death of Mr. Levi A 





INGERSOLL, Cas ler. 
TATIONAL BUTCHERS’” AND DBOvVERS’ 
i BANK, NEW YORK, December ith, 15%8.—The 


annual election for Directors of this ak will be 
held at the banking house, No 124 Bowery,on Tues- 
day, , oanneD 8th, 1289, between the hours of 1? M. and 
ip WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. — 


“THE NATIONAL PARK BANK , po ah zoex. : 


fVHE ANNUAL MEETING OV THE 1 TOCKHOLD- 
ers of this bank tor the election of directors for 
the ensuing vear will be held at the banking-rooms, 
214 and 216 Broadway, on TUESDAY, 8th January, 
1889, at twelve o’clock, no: 
GEORGE S$. HICKOK, Cashier. _ 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
O¥ THE CITY OF NEW YORK, - 





NEW YORK, December 5th, 1888. _} 
VHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK HOLD- 
ERS of this Bank for the election of Directors 
will be held at their banking-house, No. 14 Navsau St.. 
on T Veen eS f , the a oor of January, 1889, between 
the hours of 12M. and1 P.M 
H. BUCKHOUT., Cashier. 





BaTaEe MANUFACTU SERS. NATIONAL 
NK, 29 WALL STREFT, NEW YORK, Decem- 
ber 8! abe $8s.—The annual elec tion. for Directors of 


this Bank will be held 4 banking- ay on Tues- 
day, January 8th, ar from 12 M. tol P 
AAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 





THE Maweom aL Aad - P ing Pgs aga 7] 


5 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION | For DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the hey” house, 
TUESDAY, ed 8th, ee, pawee the hours of 
12M. and 1P.M E. PULL! EN, Cashier. 
sills ee EMPIRE CITY FIRE IxsuRaNce) — 
COMPANY, No. 166 BRoapDw 
NEW YORK, Dee. ‘ith, 1888. 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this company, held on the 4d instant, the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were elected for the en- 
suing year: 
FRaRorws F. MARSU RY, -7OuR W. CONDIT. 





OMAS SCO LEY MUARAY, JR., 
JOMN M. BUR KE, CHAR' ES H.LOWERRE 
F. F. MARRURY, ‘JR., st Ae RE ROLSTON 


A 
For Inspectors i Election re the year 1859: 


AREUNAH M. La RTIS. CHARLES L. FLEMING. 
At a meetin the Board of Directors held this 
day, Mr. LIN CEY MURRAY, J&., was unanimous- 





ly re-elected President. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary, 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


A HESITATING and unsettled feeling has 
continued to characterize the dealings of 
the dry goods market throughout the past 
week, and no interest seemed to be mani- 
fested on the part of buyers present, ex- 
cept in the line of holiday novelties and 
such fabrics as are of a staple character. 
The near approach of the close of the year 
is commencing to have its restricting in- 
fluence upon the business of the whole- 
sale trade and merchants are preparing 
for their annual summing up of profits. 
There is the best of feeling in regard to 

he future and the prospects continue to 
be bright, but the immediate business of 
the trade is slow. The distribution of 
goods on back orders, however, is very 
satisfactory and it is evident that large 
quantities of goods are finding their way 
into the channels of consumption. The 
retail trade is now beginning to feel the 
large demand there is for holiday novel- 
ties, which is likely to develop into con- 
siderable activity diring the next two 
weeks. Money seems to be easy through- 
out the trade and both payments and col- 
lections are reported satisfactory. Good 
houses have no difficulty in securing all 
the accommodation they require in the 
transaction of monetary affairs. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS, AND DRESS 


GOODS. 

There was alullinthe lemand in the 
department of cotton goods, tho a good 
business was done in some descriptions 
by agents. Prices ruled steady on all de- 
sirable sorts of plain and colored cottons, 
and agents representing certain mukes of 
brown and bleached goods have lately 
declined to accept orders for goods not 
actually in stock save ** at value” on the 
date of delivery. Brown sheetings were 
in irregular demand, but a fair business 
was done in fine yarn goods, and in the 
lower grades specially adapted for con- 
version purposes. Drills are well under 
the control of export orders and prices 
remain unchanged. Bleached shirtings 
and cambrics were in moderate request, 
and an early advance on some of the 
leading makes may be expected shortly. 
Stocks of wide sheetings are in excellent 
shape. Cotton flannels continued to 
move at unchanged prices, and there was 
a light business in corset jeans and sat- 
eens, Flat-fold cambrics were very firm, 
in sympathy with print cloths, and there 
were moderate dealings in denims, dyed 
duck, ticks, cheviots, cottonades, checks, 
silesias and other colored cottons, while 
a satisfactory business in white goods was 
done by the leading commission houses, 

Ginghams and wash-dress fabrics con- 
tinued in very fair demand, but dealings 


were almost wholly restricted to spring 
descriptions, as fine and standard dress 
ginghams, jacquard effects, seersuckers, 
zephyrs, chambray s, etc. Dark dress 
ginghams ruled quiet and staples were 
only in moderate request. 

The demand for seasonable descriptions 
of all-wool and worsted dress goods was 
chiefly for small parcels of specialties, 
and transactions were strictly moderate 
in the aggregate. Spring and summer 
fabrics were in fair demand for future de- 
livery, pretty good orders for cashmeres, 
Henriettas, fine fancy worsteds, printed 
challies, ete., having been placed in this 
connection. Low-grade worsteds, as 
beiges, mixtures, alpacas, cotton-warp 
cashmeres, etc., were in freer deman 
and prices are very strong and in some 
cases higher, because of lessened produc- 
ion, ae the recent sharp advance in 
wool, 

















READING NOTICES. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


MESSRS. LEGGAT BROS. of $1 Chambers Street, New 
York, have probably the largest store of the kind in 
the country. They have all the new books which 
they seli at very low prices. andin addition, carry 
an immense stock of second-hand books, new and o) 





which they offer at marvelusly low prices. It is an 
excellent place to buy vooks. 
DR. WILLIAM, A, HAMMOND, 


The World-Famed Specialist in Mind Dis- 
enses, says: 

“New York, July 16th, 1888. 

“Tam familiar with various systems for improvin 
the memory, azd I have recently ome uainte 
with the system in all its details and applications 
taught by Professor Loisette. | am, therefore, eo- 
abled to state that his is, in all its essential features, 
entirely original; that its principles and methods 
are different trom all others, and that it presents no 
material analogies to that of any other system. 
*I consider Professor Loisette’s system to be a new 
departure in the education of the memory and at- 
tention, and of pe great value; that being a Sys- 
tematic body of principles and methods, it should be 
studied as an entirety to be understopd and appre- 
ciated; that a correct view of it cannot be obtained 
by exa 7d isolated passages of it. WILLIAM A. 


TO EVERY READER. 


A CRITICISM on THE INDEPENDENT sometimes 
reaches us that it is too scholarly and not sufficiently 
adapted to the tastes of the multitude of people of 
but a very moderate education. 

We are aware that the papers of largest circu- 
lation in the United States are those that write down 
to a low level of public intelligence. But the purpose 
of THE INDEPENDENT cannot be merely to please the 
multitude. It would rather stimulate and give its 
fellowship to those who are governed by intelligence, 
and not by feeling or authority. The friends we most 
desire are the educated and educating directors of 
public opinion. 

We call your attentior to THE INDEPENDENT. We 
believe it will give you more intellectual fellowship 
than any other weekly journal in the country. You 
may already take it or read it. 
sure you will indorse what we say. 
of late taken it, let us direct your attention to its 


In that case we are 
{f you have not 


merits. 

THE INDEPENDENT is edited with the direct view 
of meeting the wants of intelligentmen. Its editors 
and its contributors are scholars. Whatever may be 
said of its opinions on questions at issue, it is, in mat- 
ters of fact, accurate and trustworthy. The foolish 
things which seem so sensible to half-educated peo- 
ple. the conceits of credulous, inquisitive men in sci- 
ence and philosophy, are conspicuously absent from 
its columns. This judiciousness in banishing attract- 
ive, speculative nonsense will give contidence in the 
good sense of the paper in what it does say. 
THE INDEPENDENT has & broad outlook. It is first 

areligious paper, and no other paper in the worli 

gives so complete a view of what are the real cur- 

rents in the religious world, as contrasted with the 

eddies which have no further character than relig- 

ious gossip. The religious drift of the world, the 

work of all the great Churches, is as important as 
anything else in the world’s history, and that can 

be best learned from THE [X DEPENDENT. 

The sociai questions of the day are discussed in THE 
INDEPENDENT by the best scholars of these move- 
ments which promise to affect so profoundly the civ- 
ilization of the century. The teachers of sociology in 
our best universities write for THE INDEPENDENT 
and give it their maturest thought. 

Our special departments, in science and criticism, 
are unique in journaiism. They are supplied by the 
most competent specialists in the natural sciences, 
and in biblical criticism, philology and archeology. 
The special tastes of the editors have given much 
prominence to these departments which appeal so 
much to those who are the teachers of teachers. 
There are no more careful and thorough reviews of 
books, done by specialists, to be found anywhere, 
than are published in THE INDEPENDENT. Thecare 
bestowed on so many different lines of special re- 
search, thus keeping our readers aware of whatever 
is new and important, appealsto those whoare them- 
selves specialists, but who wish to keep a broad out- 
look of fellowship on all kindred and allied fields of 
thought. 

THE INDEPENDENT spares no pains to secure the 
very best literary as wellas scholarly support. There 
are no writers of ability in this country, and few 
abroad, that can be secured for any journal, who do 
not write for THE INDEPENDENT. Ours is a weekly 
magazine ef the best thought and culture which the 
times can supply. 

THE INDEPENDENT discusses freely all eurrent 
topics. We do not assume here to speak the views of 
our subscribers; only ourown THE INDEP&NDENT 
utters its mind on all subjects of public interest with- 
out equivocation. We do not ask you to subscribe to 
THE INDEPENDENT on account of its views,for you are 
capable of forming yourown. We only claim that 
the views of THt INDEPENDENT will be expressed 
with force and dignity. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, CLUBBING AR- 
RANGEMENTS and other information regarding 
subscriptions will be found on page 35. 

-——-> 


A GREAT DRY GOODS HOUSE. 


ITis a sight worth going many miles to see to be- 
hold the great dry goods house of O’Neill’s on Sixth 
Avenue, extending from 2th to 2ist Streets, This 
immense establishment is nuw one of the largest dry 
goods houses in New York City, and there is no city 
but New York that could support such an immense 
store. 

The stock of choice goods for holiday presents 
which may now be seenis more attractive than in 
any previous year. In one department you see fine 
pottery, statuary, mantel ornaments. clocks, bronzes 
and leather goods. In another department you see 
jewelry, umbrellas, canes and silverware. In still 
another department you see gloves, handkerchiefs, 
scarfs and everything that a gentleman may need; 
and there ore a dozen departments or more devoted 
to the wants of ladies, The art furniture and lace 
curtain department are atiractive features of the 
store. This week and next, special bargains may be 
had in ladies’ garments of every description, and 
great reductions have been made in seal plush gar- 
ments which are sure to attract a great many buyers. 
Clothing for boys and girls and small children may 
also be bought. The prices at O'Neill's are invaria- 

bly low and that is the great cause of their success. 
The holiday catalogue will be mailed free to sub- 
scribers of THE INDEPEN DENT, and mail orders re- 
ceive just as prompt attention as tho the customers 
called in person. A visit by proxy, therefore, is the 
same as a visit in person. 


a 


Messrs. KASK&L & KASKEL, of 20 West 23d Street, 
this city, are offering the v lates | London styles in 









CARPETS. 


MESSRS. SPEPPARD KNAPP & Co.,of Sixth Ave- 
nue, Toth and Mth Streets, this city. are offering asa 
special holiday sale a very large stock of English 
russels and other impor carpets at beng 4 
low prices. They wish to close out ene goods 

ey 


atthe best prices: they can obtain for A 
also have a — line of rugs, furoiture coverings, 
olstering goods of all kinds. 


HENRY SIEDB, 


The 14th Street Furrier. 
Has the most complete and elaborate stock of Furs 
and Fur Garments in the city, pepeesentene: all that 


is new and desirable and including the most original 
novelties and choice selections in every line. 


Sealskin Ulsters, Sealekin Paletots, Sealskin 
Jackets, Sealskin English Walking 
Coats, Sealskin Sacques, Seal- 
skin Wraps, Sealskin New- 
markets, 


Goods of such sterling merit and real value that en- 
tire satisfaction to the buyer is always assured. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 


Honesty and reliability a necessary quality in every 
article disp'ayed in our establishment. 


14 West 14th St., New York, 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues. 
Es.ablished over 38 years. Send for catalogue. 


FULL LINE GENTS’ FURS AND FU. COATS. 


Silk Novelties, 


JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have received a Special Im- 
portation of Rich Novelties 
in White with Silver, White 
with Gold, Black with Silver, 
Black with Gold and all Black 
Brocade and Brocatelle ef- 
fects. 
Write to 
and prices. 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


Special Holiday Sale. 


WHAT CAN BE MORE APPROPRIATE AS A 
PRESENT THAN AN ENGLISH Ws oF 
Wiicl WE AKE NOW OFFERING I GE 

AT LESS THAN THE COST OF IMPORTATION, 
YOUR FRIEND 











us for Samples 





AN IMMENSE VARIETY TO CLOSE OUT “QUIC ‘K- 
LY, BELOW THE ACTC( On. COST OF PRODUC- 


OR A WILTON VELVET (ENTIRELY EW DE- 
SIGNS) AT LESS THAN THE P AN OR- 
DINARY BRUSSEL LU 
OUR ENTIRE THIRD FLOOR (WHOLESALE DE- 

PARTMENT) WE HAVE TURNED INTO A 


GRAND BARGAIN ROOM 


WHERE T a AOD U URS, LATION OF A SEASON'S 


AND MATS, DRUGGE ETS. ART SQUARES ETC. 
(ALL SAMPLES SLIGHTLY sc SOILED), WILL BE 


REGARDLESS OF COST. 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE CONSIGN- 
MENT OF 


SARYKENBORI RUGS, 


DIRECT FROM JAPAN, 
WHICH FOR NOVELTIES IN DKSIGN AND ODDI. 
TIES IN COLORS SURPASS ALL OTHERs, AT 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THE PRICE OF A DOMESTIC. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


$100,000 WORTH NEWEST FABRICS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN. 


LACE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS, 


IN 1,2 AND3 PAIR LOTS, 
EMBRACING ALL THE DIFF fF VARIETIES 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF TH 
ALSO, CONSTA NTLY ON HANDEA 
FINE PARLOR FURNITURE. OUR 0 
et PYF gl Pera RELOW Aes! USUAL 
E FOR FIRST-CLASS WORK. 

EXAMINE Ot R SHEPP AND FOLDING BED, THE 

EST NOVELTY. 
SPECIAL AGENTS FOR HALL’S CELEBRATED 

BEDDING, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH 8STS,, N.Y. 


(ANNEX, 185 SIXTH AVENUE, ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH 
STREET.]} 


Holiday Presents. 
SC ARFS, 


The latest London shapes, 
our own exclusive patterns. 


$ 1 -5O. 


20 West 23d Street. 








Hguyon 
To Professor Loisette, 237 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.” 





scarfs for gentlemen at $ semestaiy 
cheap for so fine a quality Mi edet ~ the above 


KASKEL & KASKEL, 


NEW DRY GOODS sto 


J. H. TRUESDELL & 9, 
20 West (4th St.,N. 


Here’saline of Ladies’ Suitings, 54 inches 
every thread fine wool, that the maker never dreg: 
would sell for less than $1 to $1.25. Our p Price 
59c, No room to tell you why we can sell them at t 
half. Colorings and mixtures in great variety 
ee. ; 'D a 
nother new lot of Dress Goods opened ft 
Hundreds of customers atreaagy kno ate reek. 
last shrivel in prices : »! re an 7 this 
& ja 4 SS nh wo oleae 39 cents. 
nch Henrie all wool, new 
Black Henriettrs, i cents y colorings, 89 cents, 
e can help you to nearly er thin 
_Prompt and ¢ and careful attention to 9 mail orders 


Ridleys’ 


Grand S8t., New York. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


TOYS! TOYS! 


Games of Every Description: Chess, Checkers, 
Dominoes, Backgammon, Base-ball with Cards and 
Board Battledore and Shuttlecock, Table and Floor 
Croquet. 

Fancy Work Baskets, Waste Baskets, Flower Bas. 
kets, Furnisbed or Unfurnished, Writing Desks, 
Fancy Brackets, Wall-pockets, Brass Fenders, Fire 
Sets, Andirons, Flower Stands, Coal Vases, Um. 
brella Stands, etc, 

Difficult to say what cannot be found. 

Simply Everything in Toys and Games. Come and 


~ BOOKS. 


Christmas Cards and Fancy Goods 


Handsome Set Dickens at $2.69; Waverly Noveis, 
Complete Sets, $2.75; Shakespeare’s Works at $2; 
Wasbington Irving, Complete, $4.75; Macaulay’s Eng. 
land. & vols. in cloth at 85 cents the set; In half Rus- 
Sia 5 vols, at $4.0; History of New York, 1509to 188), 
a $2.50 book at 50 cents, Chamter’s Encyclopedia, 12 
vols. at $7.95 set; Ben-Hur in cloth 85 cents; Elsie 
Books, 57 cents; Alcott’s Works, 87 cents: Sophie 
May’s Books at 42 cents: Little Lord Fauntleroy, $1.12. 
Chatterboxes, 1289, at 62 cents; Large Cover Books, 
20 oents each, Small at 10 cents; Paper Toy Books 5 
cents and 10 cents. 

Children’s Voices, a Beautiful Book of Colored 
Plates and Rhymes set to Music, 13c. 

500 Volumes Miscellaneous Works, Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, 24c. each. 

Fancy Plush and Leather Boxes of Writing Paper. 


TOYS! TOYS! 


Mountains of Wooden Toys, Mines of Tin Toys and 
Iron Toys, Pyramids of Drums, Stocks of Sleds, 
Sleighs. Bicycles, Tricycles, Hobby Horses, Veloci- 
pedes, Wagons, Carts, Skin Animals in large assort- 
ments, Windmills, 3 Masted Ships, Printing Presses, 
Magic Lanterns, Theaters, Punth and Judy Shows, 
Tool Chests and Billiard Tables, Bagatelle Boards, 
Soldier’s Suits and Outfits, Guns, Swords, Caps, 
Knapsacks, Bugles, Toy Trunks, Tables and Toy 
Furniture, Children’s tine Imported Kitchen. China 
and Metal Tea Sets, Toilet Sets, Toy Pianos. 


JEWELRY. 


Genuine Diamond Jewelry, Perfect Stones of the 
Finest Waters, Set inthe Styles most in Favor this 
Season. Cluster or Solitaire Bracelet, Ear or Finger 
Rings, Lace Pins, Studs. Ear Knobs, etc. 


Solid Gold and Silver Watches, Lace Pins, Ear- 
rings, Silver Buttons, etc. 

Clocks, Bronzes and Figures, large assortment. 
Solid Silver and Silver Plated Tea Sets, Ice Pitch- 
ers, Fruit Dishes, Spoons, Match-Safes, etc. 

Table and Pocket Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, etc. 

Workboxes of all descriptions in Plush and Wood, 
Writing Desks in Fancy Wood. 

Smokers’ Sets in Brass, Whisk- broom Holders, Brass 
Plaques, Oil Paintings, Steel Engravings, Oleotypes, 
Mezzotypes, etc. 

Fancy Mirrors, with Plush and Oxidized Frame, 
Floor Easels of all kinds. Brass Easels, Portable 
Plush and Wood Pictareframes for Photos, Fancy 
Frames for Cabinets. 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 
Sealskins and Furs. 
There is Nothing 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENIS 


but can be found in our & Departments, from a #l@- 
ple toy to the most costly Diamond, Cloak or Wea! 
ing Apparel of any description. 


Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, 166 


Orders by Mail receive Special 
Attention. 


Edward Ridley & Sons 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Strtt; 


66 to 70 Allen St; 59 to 65 Orchard 8 








NEW YORK. 
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~ O’NEILL’S, 


Gth Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, New York. 
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IMMENSE STOCK 
CHOICE GOODS FOR 


_antgty aene 


ELEGANT LINE OF 


Fine Pottery, Statuary 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 
Leather Goods, 


TABLE, BANQUET AND 
EXTENSION LAMPS, 


FANS, OPERA GLASSES, 


BRASS GOODS, 


TOILET SETS AND ARTICLES, 
JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
ONYX TABLES, 
UMBRELLAS, CANES, 


GLOVES, SILK MUFFLERS 


AND HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Scarfs, Robes, 


Smoking Jackets, 
Smokers’ Articles, 


And thousands of useful articles 
suitable as Gifts for Ladies, Gen- 
tlemen, and Children. 


5000 Dolls, All Sizes. 


Art Furniture. 


500 Fancy Chairs at less 
than cost to manufacture. 

250 Fancy Tables, $1.98, 
$2.25, and $2.98; worth $4 
to $5. 

250 Ladies’ Writing Desks, 
$10.50 to $30 each. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


1,250 pairs Guipure Lace 
Curtains, $1.50 and $2.25; 
worth $2.50 to $3.50. 

500 Imitation Russian Lace 
Curtains, $3.25; former price 
$5.50. 

Chenille and Turcoman 
Curtains at low prices. 

Table and Piano Covers, 
Mantel Lambrequins, and 

e Scarfs at the lowest 


3,000 Smyrna Rugs, best 
quality, $3.75; reduced from 
$5.50. 

Paid Parcels delivered with- 
75 miles of New York 
ee of charge, 





GREAT REDUCTIONS IN 


Ladies’ Garments 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
300 English Seal Plush 
Wraps, richly trimmed, 
$19.75, $25, and $29.75; 
worth $30 to $55. 

175 English Seal Plush 
Sacques, $17.75, $22.50, 
$27.50 and $35. 

400 English Seal Plush Jack- 
ets, $8.75 to $19.75; worth 
$14.75 to $33. 

400 Fine Engli ish Seal Plush 
Newmarkets, 57 to 60 inches 
long, $35, $39.75 and $49; 
prices last week, $59 to $98. 
Imported long and short gar- 
ments at a reduction of 40 
per cent. 

2,000 Fine Cloth Newmar- 
kets and Raglans, $4.98, $8.- 
75 and $12.75. 

500 Elegant Cloth Newmar- 
kets, imported, braided, lined 
with quilted satin or unlined, 
$19.75; cost $33 to import. 
Cloth 
styles, colors and materials, 
$4.98 and $6.98; reduced 
from $9.75 and $14.50. 
950 Extra Fine Imported 
Jackets, new shades and 
styles, embroidered or braid- 
ed, with or without vests, $9.- 
75 and $11.75; cost $22.50 
and $27.50 to inport. 
275 Ladies’ Fine Cloth Suits, 
plain or combination, $9.75, 


$14.75 and $19.75. 


ALASKA SEAL GARMENTS. 
WARRANTED LONDON DYED. 
Newmarkets and Raglans, 56 
to 61 inches long, $249, $279 
and $298; worth $375 to 
$495. 

Sacques, $98 to $150; worth 
$160 to $210. 
Jackets, $69 to $115; worth 
$110 to $150. 

Ladies’ Wrappers. Prices, 33 
1-3 per cent. less than last 
week. 


CLOTHING 


FOR 


Misses, Boys aud Small Children 
A SPECIALTY. 


Dress Goods and Silks. 


Our Holiday Catalogue 
now ready for out-of-town 
Customers. 

Mail Orders receive prompt 
attention 











Jackets, a variety of 


We will sell absolutely: 
130 PAIR GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS AT 


trade. 





3H RUSSIAN LACE, UNIQUE rt Be. AT. 
im PAIR SUI ER UALITY RUSSIAN LACE AT... 


RICH ‘SMYRN A RUGS. 


WE WILL OFFER AND SELL VERY HANDSOME ae ta GS, 2% FEET WIDE, 5 FEET LONG 


248 EACH; SIZE 3 FEEU WIDE BY & FEET LONG. 
AT RICH LARGE Size SMYRNA CARPET KUGS, 6 YARDS WIDE AND 4 YARDS LONG, AT $32,75. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


TIVELY SELL ONE LOT OF BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS, 5 TO 8 
POR TCL MDE, GOOD GO a eae soit WORTH $4.50; ALSO Wd Li S HAND- 


L. M. BATES CO. 


(LIMITED), 


123d Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


THE GREAT 


CLEARING SHERIFF SALE. 


ABSOLUTELY CLOSING. 
TO BE SUCCEEDED BY A 


MAGNIFICENT BAZAAR, 


including the handsomest display of Novelties ever before offered to the 








+ See een eer eereeeeeeeereseneeee Me 


3.45 EA 


gh tire ALSO 
WITH DEEP. 


te CAPES, pat sua EACH THE BOVE PRICES ARES LOWER: THAN ‘VER BST MADE 
DE. 


GOODS MUST BE SOLD 


regardless of cost,to make room for the handsomest and most attractive 
Bazaar ever before exhibited in the city. 





POTTERY AND GLASS 


SALESROOM, 3d FLOOR. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, New York, 
AMERICAN POTTERY 


The development of this 
comparatively new industry in 


this Country is surprising to 
all who have watched its pro- 
gress—some of the best work 
now rivaling similar lines of 
European manufacture—so 
that TIFFANY & CoO. feel 
warranted in calling attention 
to the collection they have on 
exhibition. 

The attention and encour- 
agement they give to the 
American productions will 
not prevent them from main- 
taining their large and varied 
stock from the best European 
Potteries, which this season 
will be represented in great 
variety of objects, decoration 
and range of prices. 





“LYON” 


has now on exhibition 


EVERYTHING 


UMBRELLAS 
CANES 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 











IF YOU WANT A 
Trees , Bag or Satchel, 


80 TO 
CROUCH & 
FITZGERALD, 
The Meat Reliable 
Maker 


14 Sissies Ste, 
CORNER BROADWAY 


556 BROADWAY. 
BELOW PRINCE ST. 


723 SIxte AVE. 
BELOW ¢24 $' 
NEW YORK. 


Hutchinson’s Best Made Gloves 


4 For driving or street wear. Made with 
: care from selected calf.kid,dogskin. buck- 









; wishing serviceable gloves. and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them Established in 18¢2. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Johustown. N.Y, 





Send a postal-card and get a sample of the 


Best, Cheapest and Oleanest Moth-Proof 


CARPET LINING 


IN THE MARKET. 


This lining is composed of one sheet of mapilla 
paper and one of a soft and yielding felt with an in- 
tervening layer of MOTH PROOF COMPOSITION, 
which firmly cements them together and renders the 
lining obnoxious to all kinds of vermin. The close 
manilla surface on which the carpet les keeps the 
dust out of softer felt and admits of being swept 
without damage and relaid ascleana when new. 

In rolis cf 50 yards each, at modeiat prices to con- 
sumers. 


NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CG., 
10 Warren Street, New York. 
“THE ECLIPSE 


COPYING APPARATUS, 
On 0 thensans —- M black. No 
special pen, n» spe r, no 
stencil required. mee. 1 poner. 


reproduces the natural handwrit- 
ing so exc a. tS that 


in most cases circu- 
lars have been wien’ or ordinary 
written letters. Specimens and 
‘eage: ulars on application 

FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 


oc Broadway. New York 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN oop N EWws 
T ue reatest inducements ever of. 


fered. Now's your time to 
orders for our celebra ed 









ComMPANY 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
08s Rose Tollet Set, Watch , Brass Lamp, 


Go nd } 
or Ww ebster’ 7 GREAT me I particularss address 
MERIC A 


THE G paAt A CO., 
_P. 0. Box and 83 Vesey St., New York. 
TYPE, PResens AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBU Rea. | WELLS & CO 





Bagravers' TURKEY B oon OOD. Machinests 
ae Ass ats Perret - 





‘COLBURN'S | 


“PHILADELPHIA 


‘MUSTARD 


KING OF GONDIMENTS 








BINDERS 


FOR 


TIE INDEPENDENT. 
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Jnsurance. 
INSURANCE CREDIT. 


‘* WHEN I first started out to solicit insur- 
ance for the company with which I am 
still identified (said a Pittsburg agent) I 
met with many discouragements, but I 
persevered. One of the first men whom I 
approached said he had enough of life in- 
surance, and told me a story. The pur- 
port was: He had been insured in a well 
koown and prominent company on the part- 
note plan. His payments kept getting 
larger, and he concluded to stopit. Going 
East a few weeks before his next premium 
was due, he called at the office to ascertain 
how much his policy was then worth. He 
was referred to the mathematical depart- 
ment, and a complicated array of figures 
was finally produced proving that he was 
in debt to the company. They finally 
agreed to compromise the matter. He 
turned over to the company his policy and 
they returred to him his notes.” 





Take the following assumed case as an 
illustration, using convenient figures, the 
face ot the policy 
‘* half-note’ 


taken out being $5,000, 


on the ‘ ’ plan: 





; : 

3 $2 § 

& 24» ¢ 

Zz 
ist yr. $55 $ 50 $41,950 
2d yr... Bi) 100 4,900 
Sd yr.... 50 9 59 150 4,850 
4th yr 50 12 62 200 4,800 
5th yr... 59 15 65 250 4,750 
6th yr... 50 18 68 300 4,700 
ith yr... 50 4 | 71 350 4,650 
8th yr... 50 24 74 400 4,600 
9th yr... 40 aa 77 450 4,550 
10th yr.. 50 50 80 500 4,500 


This process is that of paying for half 
one’s insurance, or half-paying for one’s 
insurance. The cash half is secured; the 
credit half is steadily diminished by the 
successive notes given, and interest on 
those notes is paid as the cost of carrying 
this diminishing half. The company loses 
nothing. for it gets the interest on the un- 
paid half; in fact, itis the gainer because 
it gets a large rate, it without any 
time pending investment, and 
always in advance; as for the principal of 
the notes, they are obviously secured in 
the most substantial way possible. To 
the policy-holder, the effect is that of buy- 
without paying 
perhaps he has not the money to 
pay for so large an amount, and perhaps 
he does not wish tv spare it. The first 
year he pays $3 interest against the chance 
of realizing $2 450 for his estate by dying; 
the second year he pays $6 against the 
chance of realizing $2,400: and so on, 
each year, paying an additional $3 more, 
for the chance of realizing $50 less than 
in the preceding year. In the first year, 
death would realize for his estate $93 40 
for each dollar, to offset against only $50 
if he had taken a $2.500 policy and paid 
his $50 for that; in the tenth year, he 
would get $56.25 for each dollar; in the 
fifteeuth year he would get $44.74, and in 
the twentieth year he would get $36.36, 
for every dollar. [Of course, by ** each 
dollar” we mean each dollar paid within 
the respective years.| The twentieth year 
would cut his policy down to $4,000; the 
fortieth would reduce it to $3,000; the 
fiftieth would reduce it to the cash half, 
$2,500, the accumulated notes extin- 
guishing the credit half. 

The benefit of credit is thus temporary, 
and is largest for the early-dying. It 
does have the disadvantage of uniting an 
increasing payment with a decreasing in- 
surance, and this is neither convenient 
nor satisfactory; people are almost cer- 
tain to ‘‘ kick” at it, and imagine they are 
being swindled or deceived. They are 
generally the latter, because led, or al- 
lowed, to suppose that the notes are in 
practice a matter of fourm; they sign these, 
and a'tho they notice the growing inter- 
est calls, they are apt to overlook the 
growing lien. In the foregoing simple 
illustrative figures, no account is taken of 
dividends; but, on the other hand, quite 
too much account is taken of them when 
people insure in this manner. The old 
cry at the time the ‘‘ half-note” plan was 
in vogue was, ‘‘ dividends fifty per cent.’ 
at least, people were led or supposed to 
infer that the dividends would pretty 
much take care of the notes. 

As for the rest of the story, there is a 
fib in it of the ‘‘ American humor” sort, 
or the aggriev ed party misunderstood. 
The ‘‘ worth” of a policy, or how much 
the company will pay for it now, is a very 
different thing from the face of the pol- 
icy, and not necessarily as much as bas 
been paid in on it. The only way to put 
an end to misunderstandings and as- 
sumed grievances on this score, is to at- 


gets 


loss of 


ing insurance, as it were, 
for it; 


its purchasable value at successive dates; 
and yet this might not be always effectual, 
because insurance pulicies are the class of 
contracts most usually taken without read- 
ing, the man whois quite too sharp to sign 
anything himself without reading every 
syllable of it, being quite careless about 
paying money for an unread contract 
signed by somebody else, that somebody 
else being certain to be aware what he 
was signing. But as for being brought 
‘in debt to the company,” that will do 
forastory. Life insurance companies do 
not lend money without some security. 


-— 
> 


SOME HUMAN NATURE. 


HERE is a Canadian story, about a Cana- 
dian company, related in a letter to the 
Insurance Times by one who speaks as an 
agent: Some time ago he had been labor- 
ing on life insurance with a man who 
seemed favorably impressed and satisfied 
with the representations made regarding 
the particular company; he would not, 
however, close the transaction then, but 
promised positively to do so on a certain 
date, which he named. So the agent 
looked upon him as being a bird in the 
bush quite as good as one in the hand, 
and at the appointed time walked in, but 
was quietly informed that the bird had 
changed his mind. Of course, the agent 
went to questioning, and would not be 
put off, and so learned that his man had 
meanwhile gone into the Temperance and 
General Life of Toronto. Well—why? 
Because the agent of that company had 
been in, and had represented that the T. 
and G. could give better terms, because it 
was the most economical company in the 
field, its new business only costing $1.28 
per $1,000 to get, whereas all other com- 
panies were so much higher. [As $25 
per $1,000 is rather a low average for 
premiums, it is evident that $1.28 for $25 
is a wonderfully low rate of payment for 
agents’ services alone, without counting 
anything for cost of medical examination, 
etc.] The agent seems to have been im- 
pressed with this fact, for he ‘‘ used 
pretty strong language, and wound up by 
offering to wager $1,000 that the state- 
ment was a falsehood, and he could prove 
it.” According to the saying that ‘‘money 
talks,” this seemed to the business man 
so much “like business” that be wanted 
to have it tested. The agent happened to 
have the company’s last official state- 
ment in his bag, and he promptly whip- 
ped it out. Sure enough, there it was, 
large as life and twice as natural—the 
official statement of President Ross that 
the cost of the company’s new business 
was $1.28 per $1.000. The business man 
thought he had Mr. Agent fast and sure; 
but the latter glanced at the other figures 
given, then told the merchant to just set 
them down on paper and make the calcula- 
tion himself. He did so. and here they are: 
new business, $1,605,600; expenses, $20,- 
628; cost of new business per $1,000—we 
won't say what, but will leave the reader 
to figure it for himself; it is considerably 
different from $1.28. 

The agent’s letter adds that the re- 
ported income of this company is $31,905, 
and its reported expenses are $20,628; 
the ratio 1s 64.66,so that the alleged 
economy is really remarkable expensive- 
ness. We know nothing of the T. and 
G. Company, but 1t is evidently a small 
one and presumably a young one. The 
Times understands that its President, Mr. 
Ross, is Superintendent of Education for 
the Dominion of Canada; this gives the 
matter a more grotesque appearance, but 
until Mr. Ross persists in retaining the 
** $1.28” story, after his attention has 
been called to it, it must fairly be as- 
sumed as the blunder of a clerk or of the 
printer, for no rational man should be 
suspected in advance of knowingly pub- 
lishing figures which so confute them- 
selves as soon as they are squarely lcoked 
at. This story—taking it as veritable— 
shows how easily such truthful things as 
figures are led away into lying by being 
tempted. And if insurance corporations, 
as well os everybody else, should get a 
new impression of the value and expedi- 
ency of united truthfulness and accuracy 
everywhere, it would be well. 

One would almost suppose that any busi- 
ness man would see, on the very face of 
it, that new business in life insurance 
cannot be got for $1.28 per $1,000; such a 
thing can never be until mankind are 
wise enough to go and insure without be- 
ing sought. Still, this illustrates anew 
how little people think about insurance. 

Of course, the merchant apologized, 
confessed himself a donkey, and re- 
deemed his promise then and there? No, 
not exactly. The agent says, ‘‘the in- 
sured damned every compang and agent 
—pronounces himself an enemy to all.” 
So the agent wisely left him, to gradu- 
ally cool off and find his senses again. 
This is ‘as if a man who does not read the 














tach to every policy a memorandum of 


newspapers, or reads without remember- 
ing, should encounter a fellow-towns- 


man immediately upon his first visit to 
New York, and should soon after decide 
that this city is wholly peopled by 
‘‘bunko” men and their ‘steerers.” 
However, poor, queer, feeble human 
nature is illustrated by it. 


ap 
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A LOCAL TAX DECISION. 


THE Pennsylvania Legislature passed an 
act in May of 1887, authorizing cities of 
subordinate classes as to size(being all ex- 
cept Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Alle- 
gheny) to levy and collectas a part of their 
general revenue, an annual license tax on 
insurance companies and agencies, also 
providing for the repeal of all existing 
laws or parts of laws, relating to incor- 
poration or government of cities, incon- 
sistent therewith or required by its new 
provision. In September following, the 
City of Reading passed an ordinance, im- 
posing a $50 tax on every fire insurance 
company oragency. The Attna refused 
to pay, and was sued in the county court, 
which decided against it. The company 
cited the general act of 1873, which pro- 
vides that it shall not be lawful for any 
county or municipality to impose any li- 
cense fee or tax upon any insurance com- 
pany or agent doing business lawfully 
under that general act of the state, and 
contended that this act was not repealed 
in the late one by implication; also, that 
it could not be repealed, because the act 
of 1873 and its acceptance by any com- 
pany constituted a contract between it 
and the state. The court held that the re- 
pugnancy between the newer law and the 
older is so perfectly evident, one forbid- 
ding in distinct terms what the other as 
distinctly authorizes, that both cannot 
exist together; shence that the repeal of 
‘*inconsistent ” provisions must be taken 
as covering this. Two illustrative cases 
arecited. The charter of the Iron City 
bank of Pittsburg provided that its stock 
should not be subject to taxation for other 
than state purposes; but when the legisla- 
ture afterward authorized Pittsburg to 
tax all banks, it was heldthat the charter 
exemption was repealed by implication. 
So, in case of a building association which 
had organized under a law exempting 
from taxation, when a later law im- 
posed a tax on the capital of such associa- 
tions it was held that a law imposing a 
tax which was prohibited by an existing 
law nec. ssarily repeals such law. 

As to the plea of a contract, the court 
perceived nothing to make one between 
the company and the state. The compa- 
ny does not hold its corporate power dl 
a charter from Pennsylvania, and the 
state merely prescribes the conditions of 
doing business, which it has the clearest 
constitutional power to do. 

The company appealed to the State Su- 
preme Court, where it has again been 
beaten, upon the question alone whether 
the earlier act was repealed by the later, 
having abandoned the plea of contract. 

Upon the point of repeal we can see no 
room for discussion ; for an earlier law, 
prohibiting what a later one authorizes, 
is evidently ‘‘inconsistent” therewith 
The point that, as licenses are granted by 
states for a year, they become contracts 
for that term as respects altering their 
conditions, altho they are subject to rev- 
ocation, does not seem to be clearly cov- 
ered, altho there is evidently nothing in 
it in Pennsylvania, or it would have been 
distinctly urged. The companies must, 
therefore, pay, and w2 are glad of it. 
taxation and meddling with insurance 
companies are faulty in not going far 














enongh. If they were pushed farther 

they would work out their own cure. 
INSURANCE. 

1851. THE 1888 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


27 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
€v"itains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Kaamins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-Presideat, 
JOHN A. HALL Seeretarv. _ 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted fur desira- 
ble territory, to whom vermanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 





=== 
THE 


Fidelity and Casualty Co, 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, n, Y, 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00, 


ASSETS, $736,082 55. 
Issues Surety Bonds guaranteeing the 
of persons in positions of trust, such as Em 
of Railroads, Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar. 
dians, etc, 
Issues Accident Policies, containing ali mog. 
ern features. 
Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of 
approved forms. 

OFFICERS: 

WM, M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, 

GEV, F. SEWARD, Vice-Prey’t, 

ROBERT J, HILLAS, as haem lS 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850, 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York, 








GEO. H. vere ongae President. 
0. P. FRALEIGH. Sec 
WHEELWIIGHT, Ase’t 
M. T- STANDEN, Actuary 





POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE. 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE. CL OMPTLY 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 


Goon AGERTS fostring & te r sent the 
pany. are invited te ad ‘GAFEN NEY. Supe 
ntendent of p> Aly at , ee" 


New che | 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
lacetceaabhaenenamieil $18,199,26 
$l 18:480;08% 44 








setts non-forfeiture law of 1880 

Cash surrender end paid-up insurance values 
=, ks) oy policy. 

anatory of the Bo y Pentese may be 
ead on eaten on at Company’ 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE “BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forteistable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
20 Courtlandt St. St. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon‘ C) 
Buildings. d No. 106 Broadway, E. 











Reserve for ctemesn,.anan 05 

Reserve. ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

Se ING i occ cnnnc skcésceseceses 920,997 61 

Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 
This company conducts its business under the Re 

strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECIORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McOURDY 























SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
KORGE BLISS. x. E. O 

BAK 4 JNO. L. RIKE 
sEAdes: BOBOoin, AgEG Ray> 
¥; W, CORL Es. wu. M. RICHARDS, 
() ‘LIN, 
8S. B. CHITTEN 3 HENRY - SY SPAULDING 
JOHN H, E ‘ WM. A. SLATER. pg 
JAMES FRAS ,AWRENCE TURN 
AURELIUS B. HULL, THEODORE F 

HU . D. VERMILYE. 


M. H. LBUT, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. G. LOW, 
HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec’y Brooklyn Dev't_ 





Surplus over all Liabilities 





N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


TOTAL aseEre S Aaraty Beto RRY, Pread 











SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CAPITAL... . cc ee ceceeccesee sessereseseset 
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‘ROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
QPOpRY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
nsurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadel phia, 
I 


R 
ARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
xEY Os. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL, | —— 
CAPITAL 5 igo rent “SAWS INSIDE THEL 











SITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
one INTERES 


2 oi. 
E COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
incom: MODERATE CHARGE. 

e Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
rons and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
(UTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
geparate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a Special 
Trust capital of $1.000,000, primarily responsible for 
their trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of 
the Trust Department. _— 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
Cc. A. Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
John C. Bullitt. 











J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folilowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


tary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887...... -«+ $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

SE readniccasmcnddbakesicboee 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums ..............+ $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from lat January, 
1887 to Fist December, 1887...........-.05. $3,672,331 21 


788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and ate of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 8.82.56 0u 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,106 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
EE SLRS AAT I 





474,439 88 

Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,985 U7 
SRR SORE 218,192 40 
ERE eae OY $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal Tepresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
‘eventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
beredeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal Tepresentatives,on and ofter Tuesday, the sev- 
eath of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
‘the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
tarned premiums of the Company for the year ending 

December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
Sed on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
P TRUSTEES: 
WOES, : CHARLES P. BURDETT 
Me i MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
TaneeAVEN. CHA’S H. MARSHALL 
Wa sow. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
BER SAU RGIS CHARLESD. LEVERICH 
JOSAH A. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER 
Bonen, 0; Low. GEORGE BLISS 
ROBERD W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD, 
Wi T 8. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORA ACs DEGROOT, " ISAAC BEL 
WI GRAY, EDW'D FLOYD-JONEs, 
JonytAM E. DODGK, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
04 ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY, 
ORWIAND. JAMES A. HEWLETT 
SHEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 
MH.WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
OEN Dp. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 





LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over . .. . $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO. 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 

1I845 - . - $97,490.34 

1I8SS5 - - - 2,850,077 .56 

1865 ~ - 12,235,407 .86 

1I875 . - 72,446,970.06 

1IS885 - - - 108,876,178.51 

Jan. 1, 1886 - - - 108,908,967 51 
‘“ 1, L887 - - - 114,181,963.24 

‘ J IS88 - - - 118,806,851.88 








Insurance Co.of New York. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


July, 1888. 








I sion cancbnicdcdccicdencsustnccdaneehebeeecwerseraasaeasaeee $3,000,000 00 
RE SUNN, SE. ca cncdennvans seas -ehekacusansdneosnoneneneneeen 3,432,045 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ........ 437,784 25 
eet ee nye eer 10,486 66 
ND MI in; cdiderchoabayeaaseadedeunes tipaxbaance tae eceameaanien 1,203,830 97 

ae ene ee ee NAR rere eee ees $8,084,146 88 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


en icccciccscondncnaihacudcsanenh sacdacueashecaeanaaseainsen 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 
Daited Mintos Giocks (mnariees WORM)... .ooccccccccsccccccccccccccsscccsces 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 


$188,235 69 

659,056 00 
2,661,625 00 
2,222,272 50 


State and City Bonds (market value)..............ccccsccccccccccseccces 226,000 00 
f.oans on Stocks, payable on demand... ........ ccccccccccccccccccccces 309,700 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist July, 1888........... eueeeeteeeprocoes 74,381 32 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.......................005 
I I ic cision bank wntuunsve Ueudeacbeativesssaasehaas s444eekbureeaners 


398,515 91 
1,344,366 46 


Total.... $8,084,146 88 








DIRECTORS: 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, HENRY M. TABER, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, D. A HEALD, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FOSDICK 

WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER S. CARTER, 


D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. SLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 

E. G. SNOW, JR. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR., 


JOHN H. WASHBURN . WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. ; 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., | Vice-Pres’ts. THOMAS B-GREENE. } Sec’s. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888 





Assets........ . $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 

per cent..... 66,274,650 
eee $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assuranoe company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188'7-—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 

ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W., ALEXANDER, Vicz-PREs’t, 
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Old and Young. 


A SAINT. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 








A SAINT he, indeed! ’Twould make a child 
shiver, 
To see him in cassock and cloak; 
With cowled head, ascetic, torpid liver, 
Rebellious to God, the great Giver; 
As tho life were a strait-jacket or poke, 
That galled likea yoke! 
A saint he indeed ! 
But, not by my creed. 


A saint he, indeed! To Nature, eyes holden, 
To beauty in woman and child! 
Heaven’s arch there of blue, and to sun- 
light golden, 
Things near and things far, things new and 
things olden, 
As tho, sin accursed, and defiled, 
From Heaven they beguiled. 
A saint he, indeed! 
But, of human breed. 


Fatherhood—God a father—forbidden, 

Not by God, whu is love, but by man! 
Affection asin! A thing to be hidden 
Behind us, like Peter by Christ, to be chid- 

den. 

Earth’s sweet things under a ban, 

As tho that were God’s plan ! 

A saint be, indeed, 
In God’s garden, a weed ! 


A man, with full life in each pulsation, 
Who inbales, thanking God for each 
breatb, 
Whose soul mounts upward on wings in 
oblation, 
Who pours out his life’s cup to man, a liba- 
tion, 
Who bears what from Heaven God saith, 
Nor trembles at death— 
A saint he indeed, 
Begot of truth’s seed ! 
HLAND MANSE, ORANGE, N. J. 
> 


IN DEEP FORK CANON. 


BY A. H. GIBSON, 





DEEP within the rugged convolutions 
of the Rocky Mountains, wild and inter- 
minable, lay Deep Fork Cafion. It was 
early autumn and the mountains never 
100ked lovelier than in the purple and 
maroon haze enveloping them in vague, 
illusory folds. 

The hardy miners of the cafion were 
hard at work. The Deep Fork Mines 
were yielding flattering returns for the 
capital and laborexpended onthem. Not 
a few had, after years of toil and priva- 
tions, ‘‘struck it ricb,” down in the vafion, 
and had gone away to enjoy their for- 
tunes ina place of more congenial society; 
but many there were who remained to 
work on with alternate hope and despair. 
Just now the place was experiencing ‘‘a 
boom,” as the Westerners style it, when 
times become brisk and everybody is 
busy ani people flock in. 

The Deep Fork was a limpid mountain 
stream, which zig-zagged its tortuous 
way through rocks and boulders, and 
crept on and on until its waters mingled 
with the Arkansas River. 

Tennessee Strong was down on the 
bank of Deep Fork; she, too, was hard 
at work. ‘‘The boom” helped Tennessee 
and her aged grandmother. The miners 
had to have their shirts washed once in a 
while, and they needed mending and sew- 
ing done; for few of them had wives to 
perform those homely but very necessary 
offices. Tennessee and ‘‘Granny Strong,” 
as the boys called her, were glad to do 
such work for the winers, in this way 
eking out a self-support, if not great, at 

least satisfactory. 

Tennessee was washing. Her tubrested 
on a large, flat stone on the margin of 
Deep Fork, and with sleeves and skirt of 
her brown calico dress pinned back pic- 
turesquely, she was rubbing away vigor- 
orously on the coarse clothes in the re- 
ceptacle before her. She wore no cover- 

ing on her head, for a gigantic tree 
spread an ample shade over and around 

her, Anyway, Tennessee did not object 
to sunshine; in fact, she liked it; the 
question of tanning did not enter into the 
thoughts of her mind, 

Tennessee Strong was a mountain Juno: 





less reddish-brown eyes. Her hair was 
dark as midnight, and waving away in 
abundant tresses from a low, broad smooth 
brow, it was caught into a simple, but be- 
coming coil at the back of her head. A 
broken ‘* tucking-comb,” a relic of her 
grandmother’s dancing-days in the State 
of Tennessee, held it in place. 
As the girl washed away, her clear, mel- 
low voice broke into a wild, melancholy 
song, which told of blighted hepes and 
the dismal tragedies of mining life. 
Tho she was singing, she heard footsteps 
coming toward her from the camp. She 
ceased her song to listen. It wasa man's 
tread, characteristic of a restless, schem- 
ing nature. She recognized the individu- 
ality of the steps and her face flushed with 
annoyance. 
‘** Hard at washin’, be ye, Tenn?” he 
said by way of greeting, as he stationed 
himself lazily against the body of the tree 
before her. He fixed his restless gray eyes 
on her plump brown arms, as if they had 
been arranged for his bold inspection. 
The girl went on with her task, stopping 
only toremark: 
‘** T be plumb busy to-day; 
erful washin’ afore me.” 
The man was about thirty yeats old. 
His dress bespoke him a miner. He was 
a handsome man, despite the unmistak- 
able signs of dissipation on his florid face 
which was partly covered by a full blonde 
beard. 
As he leaned negligently against the 
tree, Tennessee shot him one glance from 
her reddish-brown eyes. There was a 
whole volume of concealed dislike and 
distrust manifest in that glance. How- 
ever, Jim Hickman did not notice it; 
he seemed to be studying her motions and 
not her face. 
Tennessee was nettled. His long, silent 
scrutiny was fast becoming too annoying 
to endure without some spirited retalia- 
tion. 
** Jim Hickman, be ther boys afeard as 
I be goin’ ter do a poor job a-washin’ this 
hyer time, that they-uns sent you-uns 
over ter play watch? I allus have turned 
out as clean duds as any woman in ther 
ca on, an’ I reckon I will agin, unless 
ther watch-pot fails ter bile.” Tennessee 
spoke warmly, her eyes flashing; she 
was tired of being stared at, especially by 
Jim Hickman. The man reddened a 
trifle, then broke into a loud laugh. 
‘*Now, ther boys never sent me, Tenn, 
ter spy on yer washin’,” he answered. 
‘*] know yer washin’s done mighty good, 
an’ ever’ boy is as tickled as a pea-fowl 
what's growed a new tail, when he kin put 
on a Clean shirt washed an’ ironed by you- 
uns;” and he laughed again. Her idea 
that he must have been sent as a sort of 
wash-day inspector afforded him much 
amusement. ‘I don’t need sendin’ Tenn; 
I kin come without, mighty easy.” 
Tennessee did not deign a reply; she 
ceased rubbing. wiped her wet, soapy 
hands on her large checked apron that 
she wore to protect her dress from the 
suds, and turned aside to replenish the 
fire hard by. This blazed and crackled 
between some broad rocks, so arranged as 
to support a big iron boiler, which was 
sending forth a cloud of steam. Pres- 
ently she came back to her tub and re- 
sumed her washing; she seemed to ig- 
nore the presence of the man. 
**You-uns be mighty feared ye’ll stop 
an’ talk a spell, Tenn,” he remarked, 
after an interval of silence, evidently net- 
tled that she would not show him the civ- 
ility to put aside her occupation and en- 
tertain him. 
‘*T’m too busy ter talk, Jim,” she an- 
swered, in a milder tone, lier cheeks flush- 
ing until they seemed to vie with the 
beautiful crimson blossoms growing out 
of the rocks hard by. Tennessee’s annoy- 
ance had not diminished; she was merely 
bent on controlling it, if possible. ‘‘ Ye 
might go upter ther cabin an’ talk ter 
Granny. She'd be plumb glad ter talk ter 
arybody. She gits powerful lonesome- 
like.” 
‘* 1t be you-uns I be wantin’ ter talk to, 
Tenn Strong, an’ not yer granny,” he 
said, with an insinuating smile. ‘‘ Thar’s 
no need o° yer slavin’ this-a-way, Tenn, 


I gota pow- 





The men all admired her brave. resolute, 


ef ye'll say ther word.” 





Jim Hickman,” she responded, her spirit 
breaking its fetters once more. ‘I'd 
ruther wash fur ther boys o’ Deep Fork all 
my nateral life ’an say ther word as ’id 
bind me ter you-uns. I done tole yenever 
ter pester me any more. My mind be 
made up. Why, you-uns kain’t work fur 
yerself, let alone fur two women—fur who 
gits me has ter take Granny.” She had 
stopped her work and stood facing him, 
her dark eyes full of half-suppressed fire. 
~He winced a little as her words fell 
scathingly upon him, but he quickly re- 
covered himself to answer. 

‘* ve got money,” he said briefly. ‘I 
kin take kur o’ you-uns an’ yer granny 
both, Tenn.” 

‘* I ben’t goin’ ter take you-uns nor yer 
money, nuther,” she replied. ‘* How did 
you-uns git yer rise? Yedon’t work none 
o any ‘count. ‘Spect ye made it gam- 
blin’. 

‘* Naw, I never,” he said, quickly. 
**Not in any honester way, then, I 
‘low,” she remarked. 

Jim Hickman reddened to the roots of 
his sandy hair, and he bit his lips in the 
irritation which her words evoked. 

‘* Wall, I have enough ter keep you-uns 
frum killin’ yerself over ther blamed 
wash-tub,” he said, not vanquished yet. 
You-uns’'ll soon be an ole maid, Tenn, 
ef ye don’t marry me. Yer be plumb 
twenty-three, I ‘low. Bruce Lenard be 
gone frum ther cafion, an’ he’s gone fur 
good. ’Tain’t no sort o’ use lookin’ an’ 
waitin’ fur him.” 

He displayed a vindictive pleasure in 
telling her this, at the same time half- 
hoping it might influence her in his own 
favor. 

The rich crimson that mantled Tennes- 
see Strong’s cheeks told in what esteem 
Bruce Leonard was held in her heart. 
However, she conquered, by a great ei- 
fort, the emotions which mention of that 
name called forth, replying: 

‘*T ben’t tryin’ ter run frum becomin’ a 
ole maid, I ’lowit’s not ther worse thing 
as could happen ter a girl. It’s a heap 
better ter be a ole maid ’an ter marry a 
man as kain’t be liked ’count o’ his devil- 
mint.” 

‘*What does you-uns mean by that 
word ?” 

‘*Swearin’, whisky-guzzlin’, kyeard- 
playin’ fur money, an’ sech,” the girl re- 
plied, fearlessly. 

The man laughed carelessly, coarsely. 

‘* Why, Tenn, ever’ Deep Forker does 
them things. He’s ’bleeged ter, to git 
along in ther canon.” 

“T ben’t goin’ ter believe that word, 
Jim Hickman. Swearin’, drinkin’, an’ 
sech capers don’t make any man git along 
no better, nor as goud.” 

*‘Bruce Lenard was too much of a 
saint, you-uns thinks, ter even do them 
things. Ef ye’d been a man, an’ seed 
what I seed, bein’ with Bruce as I have 
done been, ye’d change yer ‘pinion right 
sudden, I reckon. He's an Eastern dude 
what struck it rich down hyer in ther 
cafion, an’ then turned his back on ther 
gal as loved him!’ He spoke contemptu- 
ously, and the girl was not slow to resent 
it. She drew herself to her full hight as 
she answered him. There was something 
very brave and noble in her dark face, as 
she began to speak: 

‘* Jim Hickman, you-uns be worse ’an I 
done tuck yer ter be. Bruce Lenard done 
tuck yer inter his cabin an’ nursed ye 
through a long spell o’ camp fever, when 
nobody else would. Now, ye up an’ 
speak that-a-way behin’ bis back. Bruce 
allus thought you-uns was his friend, an’ 
yer show yerself nuthin’ but a back-bitin’ 
sarpint!” 

There was something so cruel in his in- 
gratitude that even this simple-minded, 
unlearned girl of that wild ca on was 
able to understand its deep baseness. Of 
the allusion to herself she paid no heed. 
The slight, the implied iniquities put upon 
the man she loved, had provoked her re- 
sentment. She was bent only on defend- 
ing the absent, even if he were as faith- 
less as Hickman’s repeated hints had led 
her to think, 

** You-uns needn’t fire up so fur Bruce, 
Tenn,” the man said, with a sinister 
griv, ‘* He’s goin’ ter hitch ter old ‘Gold- 








— 
Valley. Ye know ole ‘Gold-bag’ the 
superintendent o’ ther mines thar, ay’ 
Jessie be ther heiress ter all his Pile, 
They say as Jessie plays ther pianner an’ 
talks like a grammar. Bruce ig awful 
took, an’ he be hurryin’ up ther hitchin’ 
right fast.” 

' Tennessee Strong had turned her face 
aside to keep her tormentor from see; 
how hard his words hit. She had heard 
before of the charms of Jessie Longstreet 
the wealthy superintendent's daughter, 
With her gold, education, and beauty to 
bind him, she did not wonder that Bruce 
Lenard never came back from South 
Valley. She was only plain, toiling Teng 
Strong, a mere nobody by the side of 
“Gold-bag” Longstreet’s girl. She coulq 
not blame him if he did stay away from 
Deep Fork and her. Still, the erye| 
words and mocking tones of Hickman 
stabbed her keenly. She made some 
trifling excuse for going up to the cabin— 
her pride would not let her leave without 
—and turned away, Hickman watched 
her walk slowly up the rocky path to the 
dark, weather-worn cabin embowered in 
cedars. 

A half-regretful expression stole into 
the man’s eyes, as he watched her, until 
the boulders and trees hid her from his 
view. 

** Poor Tenn! That hit a heap harder’p 
she let on,” he said to himself. “Apy’ 
Bruce is powerful in love with her, He 
was plumb good ter me when I was sick 
an’ dead broke; an’ I done treated him 
that-a-way! But, oh, Tenn! it was all 
done fur you-uns, ter git ye.” There was 
intense pain in his voice, as he uttered 
the last words. ‘I be a sort o’ white 
livered devil, I reckon, an’ ther only 
good, decent thing erbout me is my love 
fur Tenn Strong. That seem ter stan’ 
outen by itself in my black like heart, 
like yon towerin’ pine, away frum all ther 
bad things I know ’bides down thar.” 

Jim Hickman looked once more toward 
the lonely little cabin; then he crossed 
the Deep Fork, entered a disused path, 
glanced cautiously back to see thathis 
movements were unobserved, and burried 
away down a rough ravine that cleft the 
ca on. 

Tennessee Strong was much too sensi- 
ble a girl to grieve long over what she 
had heard. What if Bruce Lenard did 
love *‘ Gold-bag” Longstreet’s fair heiress 
better than he loved her? She had her 
duties to perform; she would not let her 
disappointment crush her. 

Tennessee was an orphan; she and an 
aged grandmother lived alone in an isola- 
ted old cabin in the cation. Her father 
had met a horrible death, two years be 
fore, in the D.ep Fork mines, It was 
handsome Bruce Lenard, brave and 
strong, but only a tenderfoot then in 
mining, who, at great risk of losing bis 
own life, had rescued the body of her 
poor father. No wonder that Tennessee 
dated her true love for Bruce Lenard 
from that sad period. What girl of her 
deep, loving, grateful nature could belp 
bestowing her heart upon the man who 
had done such an heroic deed? 

Tennessee’s father had left them noth 
ing, except the little cabin under the 
cedars and the scant, rude furniture that 
had always been theirs. Homely, hard 
work the girl did to maintain their little 
household; but she was a cheerful, ul 
complaining worker, and received plenty 
to do from the rough but really tender 
hearted miners of the ca on. 

Bruce Lenard was a young man fro® 
the East. Changed fortunes had brought 
him to Deep Fork. He had staked out ® 
claim down the rocky ravine and begw? 
a long, hard prospecting time of it. He 
was handsome, genial and generous 
hearted, and soon won the good-will of 
his fellow-toilers. Bruce was a frequet! 
caller at the Strong cabin after the sad 
bereavement which had cruelly falle 
upon its two inmates. He found the 8” 
bright and quick, tho possessing no ¢™ 
cation beyond a meager ability to read 
and write; still he liked ber society. 

Suddenly Jim Hickman had retw 
to the ca on. He had been away for* 
long time, ‘‘speculatin’,” he 8@ 
everybody knew that he meant game 
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and had known the Strong family 

in Tennessee; in fact, the Hick- 

and the Strongs had come West at 

the same time. Jim came back poor and 

His parents were dead and luck 

ed to shun him. He was crafty and 

dissipated, and the miners hardly cared to 

tolerate bim. He was sick and friendless. 

The poor wretch needed attention, but 
pone seemed willing to give it. 

Bruce Lenard, an entire stranger to the 
man, had taken him into his tent and 
showed him every kindness in his power. 
Very soon Jim was again able to work 
and, thanks to his friend in deed, he was 
given employment in the mines. 

Jim had long wooed Tennessee, but in 
vain. He again renewed his suit. He 
worried her by his persistent wooing. She 
did not reciprocate his regard and never 
could; but her frank statement to that 
effect did not seem to quench his ardor, 
He continued his attentions and connived 
in such a way as to lead the people of the 
cation to believe that he was the accepted 
lover of the girl. 

The Deep Fork people did not take 
kindly to this state of affairs; however, 
they could not but submit, and the evi- 
dence of their own senses substantiated 
Hickman’sstory. They liked Tennessee 
and they liked Bruce Lenard. Why 
could not they have made a match? 

Then Bruce had made his fortune in one 
day; he had surprised everybody by 
selling out his claim to a speculator and 
suddenly leaving the cafon. What did 
hemean? He had gone to South Valley 
without saying one farewell word to 
Tennessee. She had had many a heart- 
ache in consequence of his strange con- 
duct. She had tried hard to forget him. 
But she realized how futile were her 
efforts to forget him, when Hickman 
announced that morning the contem- 
plated marriage of Bruce with the rich 
and accomplished Jessie Longstreet of 
South Valley. 

Tennessee went back to her washing; 
but there was something in her heart that 
kept her from breaking forth in song. 
She worked away like one in a stupor. 
Her task was almost finished, when a 
wild cry fell upon ber ear. 

“Help! Help!” 

Faint and far it sounded, coming across 
Deep Fork. 

Tennessee listened breathlessly. What 
could it mean? It could not be the 
miners, for it did not come from the 
direction of the mining camp. 

Again it came, wild and appealing, as 
if from one in awful danger. 

‘My God!” broke from the girl’s ashen 
lips; ‘‘its somebody in ther ole shaft, I 
reckon.” 

She referred to an abandoned mine, 
some little distance up the ravine, but far 
from where the miners were at work. 
The mine was unsafe, having a subter- 
ranean stream that rose and fell myste- 
riously and dangerously. She had located 
the cries. Who could have ventured into 
that old shaft? 

Tennessee sprang swiftly across the 
Deep Fork, on the rocks that broke its 
current, and dashed down a rough path 
leading up the wild ravine. She knew 
the cries would not reach the mining 
camp. There was no one to hear but her. 
All breathless and trembling, she gained 
the abandoned mine; and dropping on 
her knees, as she clung to a stout bush, 
she gazed down into the dark depths be- 
low. 

The black, angry waters of the strange, 
subterranean stream, boiled and _ hissed 
among the jagged rocks and crevices and 
clamored wildly about the legs of a man, 
Who stood insecurely on a narrow ledge 
inthe shaft, clinging in terror to a sharp 


, 8tone, which threatened dislocation every 


Moment. It was a perilous, an awful 
situation, and Tennessee shuddered as she 
gazed. 

Who was the man? She peered down 
into the darkness. She recognized him, 
and her first instinct was to recoil. It was 
Jim Hickman. How came he there? She 
mutely asked the question of herself, try- 
ing to devise something for his immedi- 
ate rescue. 

Tho she loathed him, tho he was a mis- 
table, unworthy character, she would 








try tosave him. There was no time to 
lose. The water was fast creeping higher, 
deadlier. She would not dare run to the 
camp for help. It would be too late. She 
understood too well the characteristic of 
the subterranean current. It would soon 
fill the shaft. 

He sees Tennessee’s scared face looking 
down upon him. He calls to her. 

‘*For God’s sake, Tenn, kin yer do 
nuthin’ ter help me?” 

His eyes gleam fearfully; there is the 
terror of death in them. The girl cannot 
endure to look into them; but she calls 
back : 

‘*T be goin’ ter try ter save yer, Jim.” 

She looks rapidly, searchingly about 
ber. Whatcan she use? She sees noth- 
ing at first; but presently a large coil of 
neglected rope catches her eye. It is the 
work of a moment for her to grasp the 
rope and fling one end of it toJim. 

‘*Tie ther rope eround yer body, under 
ther arms, Jim,” she commands him. He 
is quick to obey. ‘*Now,I be goin’ ter 
pull you-uns up, Will yer trest ter me, 
Jim?” 

‘* Furever an’ furever !” he replies. 

It did not seem to enter his head, in his 
awful peril, that the rope might break, 
or the girl be unable to draw him up to 
that secure, shelving rock ten feet above 
his head. He trusted her, fully, meas- 
urelessly. 

Suddenly he realizes that he is being 
slowly, steadily drawn upward, away 
from the hissing current beneath his feet. 
At last the shelving rock is reached. 
Oh, the thrill he feels! He is saved! 
In struggling to a place of safety on the 
rock he strikes his head a severe blow, 
and falls back unconscious, 

He knew nothing for a long while. 
When he recovered he was lying in a 
pleasant place by the Deep Fork, and 
Tennessee was bathing his face; voices 
were talking. Without opening his eyes, 
he listened. Could it be possible? Was 
that Bruce Lenard speaking to Tennes- 
see? 

‘*T am glad I was in the nick of time to 
help you draw him up, Tenn,” Bruce 
Lenard was saying. ‘‘I happened to be 
on the Deep Fork and heard his cries for 
help. I’m glad I did hear him. Remem- 
ber, Tenn, I went down and carried him 
over here for your sake. Be happy. 
Good-by, Tenn; [ll never come back to 
the cafon again.” There was deep pain 
in his tones, and he turned away. 

Something like a dry sob burst from 
the girl; but she made no effort to de- 
tain him. Forever their paths must lie 
apart. Her old life must go on unbro- 
ken, unbgightened, It was the moment 
of the death in life of her heart’s sweet- 
est dream. 

** Hold on, Bruce !” 

It was Jim Hickman who spoke; he 
called as well as his strength would allow. 
The young man heard him and turned 
back. 

‘““What is it, Jim?” he asked, his blue 
eyes looking far off at the cliffs that tow- 
ered, like tireless sentinels, over the 
cation. He did not trust himself to look 
at the girl, whose face was now turned 
from him. 

** Bruce, it was a plumb pack o’ durned 
lies what I done. told you-uns erbout 
Tenn’s likin’ me so ajl-fired well. She 
never did. I was thet blamed mean, I 
tuck ther ’vantage o’ yer good heart, 
knowin’ ye’d give up courtin’ her, an’ 
told you-uns what I did. 1 say agin, asit 
be a plumb pack o’ durned lies, frum _be- 
ginnin’ ter eend. I knowl be a low-lived 
cuss, fitten fur nuthin’ an’ nobody’s good 
‘pinion, but I want you-uns both ter fur- 
give me. 

**Don’t look at me so quare-like; I 
swear ef I have another chance I'll sure 
lead a better, usefuller life. You-uns 
have been ter me ther best friend I ever 
knowed, Bruce, an’ I done treated ye 
mean as pison. I’m ’shamed of it now, 
but I done it all ’cause I liked Tenn an’ 
thought I maybe could git her, ef you-uns 
was kep’ away. An’ thet hain’t all. Yer 
’members ther ole Swede as made a heap 
offen his claim an’ then got a pile of it 
stold? Bruce, I stold that ole Swede’s 
pile. IdoneitfurTenn. Ithought when 
I told her I had plenty o’ dirt ter run a 





house o’ my own, she'd be willin’ ter 
marry me; but she wasn’t. She’s not 
ther sort as marries whar her love hain’t 
give. I hid ther ole Swede’s gold down in 
yon shaft, whar I knowed ever’body was 
*feared ter go. I went down ter see ef it 
was safe an’ ther water poured in onter 
me, like an avengin’ angul. I was sure 
face ter face with Death down thar, It 
made me sorter promise God as I'd change 
my life, ef I had anuther try.” 

Jim Hickman did change his life. For 
him, it was a remarkable change. He 
made good to the Swede the gold he had 
stolen, and thanks to faithful, noble Bruce 
Lenard, ergaged in a respectable business? 
Jim is no saint. His reformation will 
never extend that far; but he would face 
almost any danger to serve Bruce and 
Tennessee, who live happily in South 
Valley. 

STAR VALLEY, KANSAS. 
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WHAT JOE THOUGHT OF CHRIST- 
MAS. 





BY GEORGE COOPER, 





‘© WHAT’s Christmas Day, I’d like to know, 
More than another day ?”’ cried Joe. 

‘* The bells chime louder, I admit; 

But a fellow needn’t lose his wit, 

And crazy grow because of it !”’ 


A moody boy was Master Joe, 
Matter-of-fact and dull and slow. 
What he inclined to was the real, 

He never soared to the ideal. 

So when he went to bed that night, 
He saw no fairer, purer light 

In stars that glittered o’er the snow; 
His heart ne’er felt a warmer glow 
For all God’s creature’s here below. 


The bells rang out their merry chimes, 
He’d heardthem ring a hundred times; 
But their voices were the same to him; 
Joe’s inward ears were dull and dim. 
‘**T hope they’ll not keep me awake, 
Those bells; asleep I’d like to take,”’ 
Sighed Joe. 
“Ha! Ha! now for my round; 

My sleigh’s at dovr. Come! in we'll 

bound!’’ 
’T was Santa Claus, Joe knew him well, ° 
That myth of whom he’d sneering tell, 
When smaller lads were by to hear. 
* Ho! Ho! Come Joe, my time is near. 
Christmas is real! Up! and off! 
To think at Christmas you could scoff !’’ 


The silvery bells began to jingle; 

The frosty air began to tingle. 

Away they flew, by mansions great, 
And homes of humble, low estate; 
But every face they saw within, 

The rosy fair, or pale and thin, 
Beamed with a sweet, expectant light, 
Asif they looked upon that bright 
And fadeless star of long ago 

Which shepherd’s saw, watehing below! 
An‘ oh! the grace, the lovely beams 
On little faces in their dreams! 


‘*What’s Christmas Day, you’d like to 
know, 

More than another? Ah! friend Joe, 

Howe'er it dawn, whate’er its skies, 

We see it with our hearts—not eyes! 

The breath of kindliness its air! 

Its sunJight—smiles of children fair! 

Good deeds its flowers, ’mid winter chill ! 

Oh, day that brings Peace and Good Will! 

Its blessed memories we save 

For the dear sake of Him who gave !”’ 


‘*Callme a myth, and at me sneer! 
If myths make life more glad, more dear, 
Long may they flourish ! 
Ho! Ho! step out !”’ 

Joe woke up with a happy shout; 
And it is very safe to say 
That he kept well that Christmas Day ! 

New YORK CITY. 


“WANTED, 
A SOPRANO FOR A SURPLICED CHOIR.’ 


BY ADA MARY TROTTER. 











Herr Furst. organist of one of the 
largest churches in New York, was re- 
sponsible for this advertisement, which 
appeared, week-by-week, in the papers, 
with the immediate result of continual 
intrusions on his time by ‘ would-be” 
choristers. 

Herr Fiirst was a composer of church 
music, as well as a musician. Part of 
him belonged tothis earth, the other part 
dwelt remote—as far from mundane af- 
fairs as the very stars. Only when seated 
at his organ was he to be found with un- 
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divided powers, and people said of him, 
that as a musician *‘ he was colossal.” 
Perhaps they were not far wrong in thus 
defining his skill. 

In the routine of his daily life he made 
use of the crossing near his church, which 
appeared to belong to a small boy with a 
broom,and a rough lad of some sixteen 
years, who plied his trade of biacking 
boots near by. The Professor fell into the 
habit of employing the latter. 

Perhaps the vigorous friction applied 
to his tender, enormous feet, brought the 
Professor down from the clouds whenever 
the boot-brushing took place. Suffice it 
to say, that ere long he had learned that 
the boys were orphans, not related to one 
another, yet bound by love in a bond, 
** closer than brothers.” 

The Professor, as part of his routine, 
now roused himself whenever he ap- 
proached the crossing. The friendless 
lads appealed to an unoccupied corner of 
his heart, which was full of love for his 
fellow-men, tho small draft had as yet 
been made upon it. But the boys re- 
mained unconscious of his interest, rather 
dreading his daily visits, for he looked 
very fierce, with his whiskers and beard 
besides which his short-sighted eyes had 
away of glaring through the necessary 
spectacles, which was apt to strike ter- 
ror to the hearts of young peop’e. So 
Pat, whistling cheerily as he brushed 
away, answered the old man’s questions 
briefly, while Heinrich kept ever at a re- 
spectful distance from those terrible spec- 
tacles. 

Yet those short-sighted eyes read much 
of the story of these friendless lads, per- 
ceived the quality of the love which 
bound them together, the clinging of the 
younger, the strong protection of the 
older boy. <A passing policeman supplied 
some small details, at the musician’s re- 
quest. 

‘* Pat, he took up with him when the 
child's mother died, kept the boys from 
putting on him. ‘Pat’s innercent,’ they 
culled him now. but they can’t do no 
worse by him, for Pat, he'll fight lke a 
lion for the little feller. Pat’s a bad lot, 
too, I’m afraid; but Heinrich don’t know 
it. You see heain’t a bit like the rest of 
’em, he’s a regular dreamer, Pat says 
his head’s just full of "— 

‘“*Good-morning, Herr First.” 

The policeman passed on while the Pro- 
fessor stood button-holed by his friend. 
An untoward meeting for the interests of 
the boy; since it prevented the utterance 
of the one word, which would have se- 
cured the active interest of the good man 
in their welfare. He unfortunately car- 
ried away the impression that Heinrich 
was not quite sane, while his protector 
was certainly a rough lad of ill-repute. 

Heinrich’s ancestors, German peasants, 
had all been singers. Musical genius 
added to the lovely voice was the child’s 
rich inheritance. He dreamed by day 
and by night of music, and swept his 
crossing to the grand rhythm of invisible 
orchestras. The noise of the streets could 
not drown the harmonies that filled the 
dreamer’ssoui. He haunted the vicinity 
of concert rooms, and, with Pat's assist- 
ance, managed to hear some of the best 
music performed in New York. Not a 
musical party ever given within a radius 
of miles, but Pat by some means hearing 
of it, would take his little dreamer to the 
street. Herejoiced tosee the enrapt look 
of happiness on the child’s face, but, alas! 
he was not there whouily for his sake. 
Fine singing always draws a crowd of 
listeners, and Pat did not realize that his 
fingers had no business in the pockets of 
passers-by. Heinrich did not know either 
that the ‘‘tiddle,” which Pat had given 
him, was a treasure still advertised by its 
distracted owner. To him this rough, 
rude Jad, was all in all; be loved him in- 
tensely, seeing nothing but the noble and 
the good in him. 

Pat more than returned this love, and 
proud of the child’s gifts guarded them 
jealously. ‘‘ Fiddle” and voice were kept 
for the miserable cellar they called home, 
Pat decided his ‘‘ innercent” should be all 
hisown. Had he allowed him to sing in 
the streets some one would have carried 
him off for the sake of his beautiful 





voice. A bad lot of boys shared this ce]- 
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lar home, but Heinrich, absorbed in his 
music, enchanted with his violin, saw 
nothing, heard nothing that could hurt 
his innocent soul. He did not know how 
often oaths were restrained because of 
his presence there; had he but realized his 
power over Pat, or known that the boy 
was a thief, he might have persuaded him 
to shun the company that excited him to 
deeds of evil. Any restraining influence 
he exerted was purely unconscious. Pat 
was the better boy at any rate for little 
Heinrich’s love and faith, the very first 
influence for good that had lightened bis 
path. 

Something of this the policeman had 
begun to explain to the worthy Professor, 
but the untoward interruption prevented 
him from doing so, and the good man 
went his way, still ignorant that the voice 
he was advertising for, and the genius to 
make use of it, lay in the possession of 
the frail child who daily swept the mud 
and slush from the crossing. 

One day, when the worthy Professor 
came down from the clouds to look for 
the lads at the corner, he missed the ac- 
customed sight of two happy faces. There 
was no merry, whistling Pat; there was 
no busy broom plied before his huge feet. 
He paused a little troubled, and the po- 
liceman, passing, shook his head. 

‘* It’s a bad business,” he said, curtly. 
‘*Pat’s. been took up for thieving. He’s 
been let off easier than was to be ex- 
pected tho, because of his ‘innercent.’” 

‘* Heinrich, you mean.” 

The man nodded. 

‘Think of that timid child facing tne 
Judge, broom and all, bold as brass, ask- 
in’ to be allowed to tell all about Pat. 
They thought he was going to witness 
against him; but it’s surprisin’, sir, how 
that rough fellow kept his crooked ways 
out of the child’s sight.” 

‘* So they let him speak.” 

**Well, yes! Judge King, the pbilan- 
thropist, was hearing tbe case, and he let 
the little fellow tell his story straight 
forward. Pat, he told the child to ‘ shet 
up’ when he was talking about his good- 
ness, but Iseen him crying before he'd 
done. The Judge, he gave him a couple 
of years in the Reformatory, and he ad- 
dressed him quite kind, said he was 
bound to grow up novble as his ‘inner- 
cent’ believed him to be.” 

‘*T suppose he was really guilty ?” 

‘*Oh, yes; there was a lot of things 
proved against him.” 

‘* What will Heinrich do without him?” 

‘*That’s more than I know, sir.” 

The Professor went his way with an 
uncomfortable ache in his large heart. 
He had no children of his own, and he 
has such a cosy home. There would be 
room for a little lonely child. Perhaps if 
he told his kindly wife the story, she 
might wish to befriend the desolate child. 
He hardly liked to pick up the little cross- 
ing-sweeper and take him home, without 
advising with her first. So that evening, 
he began in his ponderous, blundering 
way to tell the pitiful story. His wife 
scarcely listened for her head was full of 
charitable deeds, which she must get done 
by Christmas Day. She was shocked, 
however, that Pat should turn out to be a 
thief. 

The Professor found himself avoiding 
that crossing. He dreaded the return of 
that heart-ache which must be inevitable 
should he see the child grieving for his 
lost comrade. But the force of habit is 
very strong, and the absent-minded musi- 
cian awoke from some transcendental 
dream to find his feet half-way across the 
very street he meant toavoid. Here, too, 
was the child, famished for love more 
even than for food, the contented, happy 
smile chased away, and replaced by a worn 
and hunted expression, while his sad blue 
eyes looked faded with continual weep- 
ing. The old man’s heart reproached him 
for his indifference, by a sharp twinge. 
He hunted in his pockets for a quarter, 
and as he passed the boy, laid his kind 
hand on his fair curls. 

** Ach Gott, it is a cruel world to the 
friendless,” said he, as he walked on, asif 
to excuse this lavish gift to his economi- 
cal soul. 

Heinrich, quarter in hand, stood staring 


got that he had hitherto feared him, now 
with the remembrance of that kindly 
touch on his head. The temptation to be 
near one who had shown so much care 
for him became an irresistible tempta- 
tion. Broom in hand the desolate child 
hurried along in the good man’s shadow. 

Herr First was preoccupied and did 
not observe that he was followed. He 
was in a great dilemma, for the soprano 
he wanted was by no means to be found. 
He could no longer depend on the voice of 
his best boy as ithad begun to crack, and 
the telling notes in alt, which made the 
solo of the Christmas Anthem he had 
composed for his choir, so transcendently 
beautiful, must be left to the imagination 
of the hearers, for his leading soprano 
could only reach these notes occasionally, 
and the Professor dared not permit him 
to risk failure during the Christmas ser- 
vice. 

The boys of his surpliced choir, by their 
general incapacity, drove the master tothe 
verge of frenzy. He had not a serene 
temper and perhaps they enjoyed his 
childlike ebullitions of temper. Poor 
Professor ! No w: nder he was preoccupied 
as he went slowly toward the church. If 
he had only turned round, and permitted 
his kind heart to follow its desires with 
regard to the little lonely child, he would 
have found his jewel, and how many 
hours of anxiety would have been spared 
them both. But it was not tobe. The 
Professor entered the church, little Hein- 
rich following. He went up to the choir 
awaiting him. Thechild hid himself at 
the far end of the gallery, a small object 
invisible among the shadows. 

Then the organ pealed forth; the boys 
began to sing. The Professor required a 
degree of perfection which was not ap- 
preciated by the choristers, who were apt 
to perform their parts in perfunctory 
style. Again ard again were the phrases 
repeated, until the little musician in the 
shadows found himself singing them over 
softly in his hiding-place. Then came 
the solo. The leading soprano did his 
best, but alas! for the exquisite notes in 
alt. Crack went the willing voice. The 
Professor sat down almost in tears. The 
assistant organist dreamily went on play- 
ing; he began the solo again this time 
with the Vox humana. 

Presently the church was flooded with 
melody. Clear, ringing tones caught the 
theme with exquisite delicacy, soared up 
and up, sustaining the C in alt as tho 
from pure delight at reaching the hights, 
and then burst forth in spontaneous song, 
like the lark in the meadow-lands. 

Dead silence fell upon the church; the 
choristers stood open-mouthed, their hair 
standing on end with terror. The Pro- 
fessor, lost in a dream of bliss, scarcely 
noted that the eyes of all were directed 
to him. 

‘* It 1s a miracle,” sighed the organist. 
‘‘Herr First, an angel has been sent to 
gratify your longing to hear your exqui- 
site theme.” 

** An angel!” ciied the Professor, with 
sudden awakening, “Nein! nein! no angel. 
A boy,a boy! It is an untaught voice, 
but pure and sweet. It is my soprano, at 
last. Come forth, my child. Come, that 
I may embrace thee.” 

There was no answer. He called again 
with ponderous voice, and again, but 
there was no answer. Then, at a sign 
from the organist, the choristers scattered 
like hounds on the track. But, thorough 
as was the search it proved unavailing. 
The mysterious singer had disappeared. 

In truth, little Heinrich, terrified out of 
his small wits by his own boldness, 
had flitted out of the church, ere 
the Professor had recovered from his 

surprise. He was standing at his cross- 
ing, broom 1n hand, as the gentlemen of 
the choir surrounding the master passed. 
They were too much absorbed to observe 
the pitiful little face. 

‘*I would give fifty dollars to have that 
boy in my hands this minute,” said Herr 
First with so much energy that Heinrich 
fled, trembling, thinking that the fierce 
old man wanted to punish his intrusion. 

Next day he wasstill more frightened, 
for Herr First called the policeman as he 
crossed the street. 





after the fierce-looking old man. He for- 


“I'm afraid I can’t help you, sir. It’s 





like looking for a needle in a truss of hay. 
But I'll keep my ears open, and ifa boy 
but twitters, you shall have him, I prom- 
ise you.” 

‘*Fifty dollars if you bring me the 
right boy,” cried the eager Professor, as 
he passed on. 

After this Heinrich hid himself when- 
ever the Professor came in sight. Mean- 
time that good man as Christmas drew 
near, lost his time ard his temper over the 
choristers, and became morose to his 
sweet wife at home. 

‘Tf I could but lay hands on that boy,” 
he said again to the policeman, as he 
passed the crossing. 

Then Heinrich trembled withfear. He 
thought he too would be shut up in jail, 
as Pat had been, and he almost died with 
fright as he remembered the horrible 
place with the iron bars. 

Life was too hard for little Heinrich 
now. He had no home, no friend. His 
violin, his smallsavings had been stolen 
from him, and the boys amused them- 
selves with to.menting one so fragile and 
timid. It was bitter weather, the cold, 
bleak wind searched his tattered gar- 
ments, and chilled their owner to the 
very marrow. 

Christmas was drawing near. The 
shop windows were fullof beautiful gifts. 
Heinrich often left his crossing to feast 
his eyes on the wonders to be seen. He 
liked to watch the bappy children troop- 
ing into the toy shops; and sometimes 
dreamed a dream that he was one of 
those loved ones, and had living, loving 
relatives to caress him and fill his arms 
with beautiful gifts. 

In one store was a Jarge musical box, 
that pealed forth its merry ripple of 
sound the livelong day. Heinrich hov- 
ered round the door, with famished eyes 
upon this coveted box. Once he forgot 
his rags and that be held his broom in his 
hand. He entered the palace of wonders, 
seeing nothing but this one supreme 
marvel, and for a moment crept close to 
it and heard it tinkle without the thun- 
der of carriages to interrupt the sound. 
It was a short-lived joy; the shop-walker 
speedily turned him into the street. He 
saw only a dirty little crossing-sweeper 
in Heinrich. He did not look to see the 
angel he was turning away unawares. 

A blinding snow-storm came on. Hein- 
rich, feeling strangely cold and desolate 
even for him, sat down upon the pave- 
ment and watched the busy stream of 
happy folk go by. A hand upon his 
shoulder roused him, just as he was 
drifting into a dream. 

‘*Here is a dollar, my little boy. Go 
home and be warm.” 

It was Herr Fiirst. 

‘*ButI have no home,” murmured the 
sleepy child. He rose, however, and 
looked after the Professor. It seemed a 
part of his dream, that his mother was 
there at his side, that she said, ‘* Come,” 
and led him through the crowded thor- 
oughfare until he was close behind Herr 
First. Then he went on alone, hardly 
conscious of what he was doing, until he 
found himself standing again in the ves- 
tibule of the church. He hugged his 
broom tightly in his arms, then beginning 
to awake in the warmed air, crept on his 
chilblained feet over the rough matting 
and through the gloom of the shadowy 
gallery to the remote corner where he 
had hidden himself before. 

The Professor in a morose and melan- 
choly humor was unusually hard to please. 
The choristers, feeling the influence of the 
Christmas preparations, were less indus- 
trious than usual, and the hour was pass- 
ing very stormily. All at once a slight 
sound was heard in the gallery. Hein- 
rich in moving had dropped his broom. 
As the organ was pealing forth, he had 
no idea the noise would be heard; but 
Herr First had the ears of a lynx. Leav- 
ing the choir to sing to the organist’s ac- 
companiment, he slipped softly away into 
the shadows. He was at the foot of the 
gallery stairs as the organist began to 
play the soprano solo, which none of his 
boys dared undertake to sing at the 
Christmas service. 

“‘At last’’ cried the enraptured Pro- 
fessor, as the voice he had been seeking 
awoke the echoes of the empty church. 








Like a cat he crept up-stairs, and 
stealthy and more stealthy steps slow] 
drew near to the owner of these wonder. 
ful thrilling tones. 3 

Heinrich, absorbed in the music, forgot 
his danger, f t the poli 

ger, forgo policeman and the 
iron bars of the jail. He was Tich and 
happy as he with upturned face sent that 
soaring voice up and up— 

But in the silence that followed, ag or. 
ganist and choristers rushed tumultuously 
across the church, the Professor’s yoieg 
in happy intonation came from the gal- 
lery above them: ‘‘ Keep your seats, my 
sons. I have got him.” 

Heinrich, turning to fly, found himself 
in the embrace of Herr Fiirst, he and his 
broom. 

‘*But I have seen thee before, little 
one,” cried he, drawing the child before 
the lights. “It is our Heinrich, the 
crossing-sweeper.” 

Heinrich was pitifully pleading fo, 
mercy; he saw again the iron bars of the 
dark jail. 

**T couldn't help it, sir,” saidhe. “The 
music made me sing. I'll never do it 
again, sir, if you will forgive me this 
once—and not tell the policeman.” 

“Let thee go! Nein! nein!” said the 
Professor, drawing him closer to his 
breast, rags and broom and towzled fair 
head. ‘* Fear nothing, my son; I am not 
angry with thee.” 

Then, perceiving that the child’s trem- 
bling limbs were failing him, he em- 
braced him tenderly. When he appeared 
again in the choir, he was carrying little 
Heinrich in his arms. 

He took his seat and his baton. 

‘* You shall begin once more,” he said, 
beaming on organist and _ choristers, 
‘Our little one here shall sing to us 
again.” 

Heinrich still trembled; he could not 
sing. ‘‘Sing for me, my son,” said the 
old man, tenderly. He drew the child 
within his arm, and put back the fair 
hair, tangled, and hiding the broad white 
forehead. Heinrich dared to look into 
the eyes bent on him, and was afraid no 
‘onger. He sang gladly, smiling back 
into the genial face so near to his. 

‘‘ And now we shall go home,” said 
Herr Fiirst, dismissing the choristers. At 
the church door Heinrich shivered. He 
looked into the night. The snow no 
longer fell, but a bleak wind howled mer- 
cilessly through the city. He felt forlorn 
and desolate, having experienced one 
happy moment when drawn close in the 
embrace of the warm-hearted Professor. 
Now he must go back to his crossing and 
the cruel boys. 

‘*T have got him,” Herr Fiirst was say- 
ing to the policeman. ‘‘ Now for a 
sleigh!” 

Heinrich reluctantly began to move 
away from the Professor’s clasping arm; 
but he was held as in a vise. 

‘*No, no, you do not leave me, never 
again; you shall be mine own, mine own 
little son,” said the ponderous voice of 
the large-hearted Professor. 

Heinrich laughed with joy. What a 
dream was this. He was in asleigh, well 
wrapped in the buffalo rug and held 
to the kind man’s breast, so that the 
storm could not touch him. But he was 
to be happier yet for Herr First carried 
him into his cosy home, where his sweet 
wife took the desolate child to her heart, 
once and for all. 

Warmed and fed and loved! Dream 
on, little Heinrich, never to wake friend- 
less and homeless in this world again. 
Was it all a dream, he wondered, as clad 
in white robes, he sang his part im the 
church on Christmas Day? No, for therein 
the church was the Professor’s wife smil- 
ing at him, and the Professor at the orgal 
was making the very church tremble at 
his touch. Ah, he belonged to these good 
people now! He was their little son, and 
oh, wonder of wonders, he had some one 
to love with all his greatful heart. Peo- 
ple were waiting to congratulate the Pro- 
fessor upon the success of his beautiful 
anthem. Something of Heinrich’s story 
had drifted to the congregation, every 
one wanted to look at the owner of the 
exquisite voice. ; 

Heinrich, with the little hand warmly 
clasped by the Professor, was too happy 
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—— 
to care for the curious looks cast upon 


ge musical box he had so long loved 
was found with many other wonderful 
tts on the Christmas-tree that evening. 
the first rapture of surprise, a great 
light shone in the child’s eyes. He gath- 
ered everything into a heap; even the bits 
ef holly clinging to the bon-bon boxes 
were carefully set aside. 

“How pleased Pat will be,” he said, 
jaughing merrily. **Oh, I never had any- 
thing to give him before!” 

Then Herr Fiirst realized that he had 
both boys on his hands, for Heinrich 
would always want to share all with Pat. 

“After all,” said he, to his wife, ‘‘it has 
come tous. We must befriend the boy. 
We shall have two sons instead of one.” 

SUMMERVILLE, 8.C. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 8, 2, 12, 4, isa plural pronoun. 
My 1, 9, 14, 5, is a relative pronoun. 
My 6, 17, 19, 3, is to conceal. 
My 13, 7, 18, isa metal vessel for liquor, 
My 16, 10, 15, 11, is to diseover. 
My whole is a proverb of 19 letters. 

B. 


PORTAL. 
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All the words commence and end with the 
same letter. 

The right hand word at the top, a sweet 
cake with fruit. Four letters. 

The left hand, thrown. Four letters. 

The right hand support, a will. 

The left hand, a scold. 

Across the bottom, ecucated. H. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Dover to Lehigh. 


Dover 
enenenee 
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* eee He # 
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Lehigh 
Dover. 
. Delivered in words. 
. That which keeps steady. 
. In conclusion. 
. Being untruthful. 
Fireplace. 
. Lehigh. 


om 


2 


H. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 


1. Syncopate to wash, and leave to ele- 


vate. 


2. Syncopate to hasten, and leave to de- 


test. 


3. Syncopate white cloth, and leave the 


tight of a creditor to retain property. 


4. Syncopate the earth, and leave a plain 


open country. 


5. Syncopate something pitched from a 


distance, and leave to go away. 


6. Syncopate an animal, and leave a row. 


B. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a meadow; 
3,a letting of laud; 4,an animal; 5,a vowel. 
With remainders: 1, A consonant; 2, a 
term for the high notes in music; 3, to sup- 
Plicate; 4, gratified; 5, a rope with a noose; 
6, a small vegetable; 7,a consonant. 4H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 67H. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Husking frolic. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 


1, Soil-oil; 2, preach-reach; 3, barrow- 
Stow; 4, fable-able: 5, failing-ailing; 6, 


€ase; 7, lawless-awless; 8, plash-lash. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


Thanksgiving. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Lowell 
Wellset 
Setoff 
Offspring 
Springfield 
CROSS WITH DIAMOND. 
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WIL BULL 








Indispensable for washing dishes, windows, 
carpets, cleaning house, etc.; but because of its 
wonderful cleansing properties are afraid to 
have their clothes washed with it. Well, in 
the past ten years the consumption cf Pearline 
has exceeded 150,000,000 packages, and no 
complaints, but numerous letters praising it. 
Why? Because PEARLINE is absolutely 





harmless in its place, and one of the best places 
to put it is in the washtub. You can soak your 
finest linens and laces in Pearline and water for 
amonth with perfect safety. 
Pearline as they would get if they were washed 
in it once a week for twenty years. We could 
not afford to spend our time and money in tell- 
ing the public, through the newspapers, a single 
thing about Pearline that would not stand the 
test. Pure and harmless as the finest imported 
Castile soap. Its success has brought out many 
dangerous imitations; beware of them. 


That’s as much 





JAMES PYLE, New York. 














Possesses many Important Advantages over all 
other prepared Foods. 


BABIES CRY FOR IT. 
INVALIDS RELISH IT. 
Makes Piump, Laughing, Healthy Babies. 
Regulates the Stomach and Bowels. 
Sold by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., surtinaton, vt. 


Baby Portraits. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby portraits, printed 
on fine i paper by patent photo process, sent 
free to Mother of any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants these pictures; send at once. 
Give Baby’s name and age. 








It’s Easy to Dye 


WITH 

























| Superior 
&, | Strength, 
tos || Fastness, 
Noe | Beauty, 
AND 


YES 


- s 
Simplicity. 
goods than any other 
dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 
durable colors. Ask for the Diamond, and take 
no other. 36colors; 1o cents each. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


—_—— 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., P.ops., Burlington, Vt. 


For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. 


Only 10 Cente, 





FOR THE 


TTT. 








Among our unrivalled assortment of Perfumes 
Toilet Articles and Superfine Soaps, will be found 
suitable gifts for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 




















THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 
White Tea Sets, 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 46 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $2) orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with £20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with *'0 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, wit) #15 orders. 
Hanging Iamp with Decorated Shade, with £10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with #10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
eomplete Premium and Price List.—Mention this b0. 
”" 


Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





THEDICK SEAMLESS 
FOOT WARMER ern 


vertise in 
Winter only, but fill orders 
ellthe year, W.H. DICK, Mfr., 





Dansville, N.Y. 












oe °9 for Brain Workers 
oot ne BEERS ISER’ eg and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Tukes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new. scien- 
F tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
**Scheols for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave. N. Y.¢ ity. 
Prof. D. L. Down, Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“ How to get Strong,” says of it: i never saw 
any other that I liked balf as weil.” 









one cent a cup. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


x, Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 


nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


It is delicious, 





IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


Fulton St., ooposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Dolls and Holiday Goods. 


We are showing the handsomest assortment of 
French and German Dolls ever displayed in Brook- 
lyn, and a complete line of Dolls’ Clothing, in- 
cluding HATS, DKESSES, JACKETS, CLOAKS, 
WATERPROOFS, SHOES, STOCKINGS, UNDER- 
CLOTHING, and LORGNETTES and PARASOLS. 


Also novelties in LEATHER and FANCY GOODS 


of all kinds and FANS unobtainable eisewhere. 


Our collection of 


JEWELRY 


far exceeds anythir g ever shown in either city. 
A full line of Caildrean’s Books and Games. 


Frade Leese tla 








AND CANDY 
.. BOXES for 
SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 
AND FESTIVAI &, 


We are pleased to offer this year 

anew ifne of BOXES and t2" NOVELTIES 
for Sunday-schools. Alsoa fine assortmentof PURK 
CANDIES. Please write for a descriptive circu- 
lar and rrices. 


CROFT & ALLEN, 


1226 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 


Elegant and Useful, 


. Rochester” 
» Lamps, 


PIANO, VASF, AND 
HANGING LAMPS. 


1,000 Styles to Select 
from. 


Best Lamp in the World 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


10 & 12 College Piace, New York, 
gc?" At Retail during December at our store. 










“ o 
ce : A wonde = 
i—) REFLECTO invention for _ 
the LIGHTING Churches, 
Halls, &c. Jiandsome 
designs. Satisfaction 
guarantecd. Catae 
logue & price list (ree. 
A. J. WIEDENER, 
368. Second St., Phila, 









GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CAKS, 


75 Cents percan. 2 cts. additional for postage 
sent by mail, 


if 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, © 











Upright and Horizontal, 


WAAR & C0, Dee, Hat, 
STEAM ENGINES 






Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
sJAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty 8t.. New Yort 








ALL WRARERS OF 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
gpacent Prost: ation. will receive valuable informa- 

ion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DU 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL 





- DUNN, 331 Lex- 


8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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farm and Garden. 


Agricultura’ Editor will be giad to recewe av 
practical hints, euqgestwns or mformation that wil!) 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 





THE New York Acade ny of Sciences at its 
regular meeting, last week, hada very inter- 
esting and instructive session, mainly de- 
voted to an address on Schools of Forestry 
anda discussion of the subject, including 
remarks on the necessity and manner of pre- 
serving the woodlands of the State of New 
York. The discussion was opened by Dr. 
H. Nicholas Jarchow, formerly editor of the 
Farmer’s Zeitung and lately connected with 
the American Agriculturist, who has had 
experience in forestry management both in 
Germany and this country, and is now pre- 
paring a work on ‘Forest Planting,’’ with 
especial reference to restocking denuded 
woodlands and waste lands on plains and 
mountains. 

Dr. Jarchow’s address on Schools of For- 
estry alluded to the training of foresters in 
Europe and the economic success that has 
been attained there in forest culture. In 
opening he said the forests of our state are 
in a bad condition, as all conceded; but they 
ave not by farin such a miserable state as 
were the forests of Germany 150 years ago, 
when they were devastated by continued 
warfare, thus depriving the owners of large 
forests (Government and corporations) from 
deriving adequate income therefrom. !n 
order to remedy this evil many sciertific 
men devoted themselves to the exclusive 
study of forest treatment, and perceiving 
the necessity of intrusting the management 
of forests toaspecially educated and trained 
vody of officials, gathered around them (as 
in ancient times did the teachers of philoso- 
phy) young, enthusiastic men, and imparted 
to them the requisite knowledge—such as 
they had acquired by years of study and ob- 
servation. The most successful teacher in 
this line was the Overforest-master Von 
Langen at Brunswick, he being the chief of- 
ficer over the forests in that Dukedom—a 
little territory of about one and a half mil- 
lion of acres, one-third of which consisted 
mostly in mountains formerly covered with 
dense forests, but then nearlydenuded. As 
the income of the Duke was largely derived 
from this region, called the Harz, Von Lan- 
gen devised a plan by which care was taken 
to always have a sustained growth of wood 
and a natural restoration of the forests. 

This man, who is justly considered as the 
principal founder of the present scientific 
system of forest management, had always 
young men for his assistants, to whom he 
imparted theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion; and from a body of such men he es- 
tablisbed the first school of forestry in 1772. 
At this school arrangements were made for 
forestal experimental research, and every- 
thing was done to retiace the practical re- 
sults to their scientific basis. For this rea- 
son the advanced forest economy of to-day 
is rightly called Scientific Forestry; and 
this means, first, to continually have a sus- 
tained forestal production from a certain 
area; second, the natural regeneration of 
these forests; and third, a progressive im- 
provement of the forest in place of former 
deterioration. 

You may say: ‘‘ This is all very well, but 
how about the expense ? Does it pay to 
thus expensively manage forests, even on 
the poor soil of the mountains?” This 
question can undoubtedly be answered 
affirmatively, provided the management is 
placed in the hands of experts and not given 
to mere politicians. The Doctor had re- 
cently seen an official publication issued 
every year by the German Government in 
regard to the average production of wood 
in the State forest, and the revenues de- 
rived therefrom. These documents are 
very instructive and greatly encourage the 
introduction of scientific forest culture on 
the estates of corporations and individuals 
in thatcountry. From an issue of this kind 
for 1856 it appeared that the management 
of 250,000 acres of Government forests of the 
above cited little Dukedom of Bruns-vick, 
caused an expense of $278,000, or about #1 
per acre, and that the income of that year 
was $635,000 or about $2.25 per acre. The 
net proceeds of an acre of woodland was, 
therefore, about $1.25. Very interesting is 
a volume of the same work, issued thirty 
years later in 1886. Fromit we see that, 
after deducting the expenses, about $2 per 
acre, the income of the forests—not only in 
Brunswick butin all other parts of Ger 
many—have increased to over $2 per acre by 
this management. If you consider that in 
the densely populated old country only 
such soil is allowed to be kept in wood as 
is unfit for culture, you will concede that, 





leaving out of the question the »eneficial 
climatic influences and other economical 
advantages which are cue to the forest, $2 
per acre is a pretty good profit. 

How does this compare with our 850,000 
acres of woodland owned by the State of 
New York? Infact, the state has had, up 
to this date, not only no income from its 
woodlands, but has had to pay a handsome 
sum anpually forthe honor of being possess- 
or of such extensive forests. The blame for 
this state of affairs does not fall upon the 
legislature of our state, for Section 18 of 
the Act passed May 15th, 1885, contains this 
provision: 

“The Forest Commission shall take such 
measures as the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Regents of the University and the 
Forest Commission, may approve for awaken- 
ing an interest in behalf of forestry in the pub- 
lic schools, academies and colleges of the state, 
and of imparting some degree of elementary in- 
struction upon this subject therein.” 


Dr. Jarchow thought that, were this pro- 
vision carried out, the Empire State would 
inaugurate a new era in political economy, 
and lay the foundation upon which to build 
the science of systematic forest culture, as 
it must give rise to forest schools. And ex- 
perience teaches us that in all countries 
where profitable and systematic manage- 
ment of the forests has been successfully 
introduced, the first step to it was the es- 
tablishment of schools of forestry; for 
men educated in such schools become not 
only fitted for their vocation, but consider 
their position as a trust. In discharging 
their duty to the Government, they are not 
only stimulated by fealty to public author- 
ity, but by a professional sense, which 
makes dear to them the forests given to 
their care and protection. From unskilled 
laborers you cannot expect such devotion 
to the interests of the position as is de- 
veloped in a trained forester; that man 
will always do his full duty, even at the 
peril of his own life. 

‘“‘Whether our public schools will be the 
proper places for awakening interest in be- 
half of forestry, we will omit from this dis- 
cussion,’”’ continued the speaker; “‘ but our 
academies and colleges should consider it 
their duty to impart not only elementary 
but full scientific information upon the 
subject. In Europe colleges of forestry and 
agriculture are mostly combined, and re- 
quire two years of study to complete the 
forestry courses alone. During the winter 
months instruction is given in several 
branches of forest science, while the sum- 
mer months, after deducting some weeks 
for vacation, are employed in making ex- 
cursions to places where forest operations 
are going on, or where the students have 
an opportunity to practice what they have 
learned during the winter. But at present 
it would be of far greater advantage to our 
state to establish a simple ‘School of Fores- 
try,’ in which young men could receive the 
proper training for rendering them quali- 
fied for appointment to subordinate posi- 
tions in the forest service. France has done 
much to educate good foresters by purchas- 
ing the well-known forest farm, ‘ Barres,’ 
which belonged to M. Vilmorin, and had 
been used for fifty years as a private ex- 
perimental station for forest trees.” 

To establish such a school in or near the 
Adirondacks, Dr. Jarchow declared would 
be a move in the right direction for bringing 
into effect the well-meant provision of the 
quoted Section 18 of the Forestry Act. Itis 
true the report of the Forestry Division of 
the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, for 1884, very strongly recommends the 
establishment of schools of forestry by the 
Federal Government; but to wait for this 
sensible advice to be acted upon would 
show too much faith in the activity of Con- 
gress regarding matters other than those 
merely political. It is the duty of each 
state in the Union totake care of its forestal 
interests and to educate its own officers, 
especially as diversity of climate, situation 
and other economic reasons will make the 
proper training of the foresters in the vari- 
ous states in certain respects a diversified 
one, 

As for the cost of establishing and main- 
taining such an institution the Doctor 
thought it would not be very large, espe- 
cially if adjoining states of similar climate 
and topography would unite and contribute 
in proportion to its support. Indeed, the 
labor performed by the students upon the 
grounds of the institution would make it 
nearly self-supporting, and the demand for 
trained foresters in the United States would 


bring more pupils than could be accommo- 
dated. But the benefit which our common- 
wealth would derive from the introduction 
of a systematic treatment of the state for- 
ests would be so great as to make it neariy 
impossible to now give even an upproxi- 
mate estimate of its value. Besides a con- 
siderable income to the state, the army of 
men who are now by unscrupulous 








lumbermen and their agents in illegally 
felling timber on the state’s domain, and 
who are becoming more depraved every 
year on account of the non-punishment of 
their continuous plundering, could then be 
easily made to return to an honest and well- 
paid industry, as a great number of lJabor- 
ers would be required to bring the forests 
into such a shape as to secure: a sustained 
forestal growth—a natural regeneration of 
the trees and a continually improving con- 
dition of the forests. 

At the close of Dr. Jarchow’s address, 
which was applauded by an = 
audience and is to be published by the 
Academy in its Transactions, Prof. KE. B. 
Southwick gave an interesting, tho not 
very encouraging, sketch of the past and 
prospective work of the New York State 
Forestry Association, of which he isthe sec- 
retary. The association was organized iu 
1885, and had done much to get the forest- 
ry law passed by the legislature; but the 
terms of the officers had expired, and the 
society should be reorganized, with an ef- 
ficie.t president and active associates who 
would labor faithtully in behalf of the for- 
estry interest of the E.upire State. 

The discussion which followed was par- 
ticipated in by Prof. O. P. Hubbard, who 
presided, Daniel S. Martin, the Rev. Dr. J. 
C. Spencer, Cornelius Van Brunt, and other 
ablescientists. The speakers strongly favor- 
ed the furtherance of scientific forestry by 
means of training schools and otherwise. 
Mr. Martin suggested that Cornell Univer- 
sity was the best fitted of any of the educa- 
tional institutions of the state to take up 
the work, adding that one of the objects of 
its founder was to furnish instruction on 
any special subject whenever should arise 
a public necessity therefor. 

his action by our Academy of Sciences 
on the important subject of Forestry, and 
training schools forits promotion, is very 
timely and cannot fail of exerting asalutary 
influence. Just now the subject is receiv- 
ing marked and merited attention, the able 
and instructive discussions of the National 
Forestry Congress (held at Atlanta, Ga., 
last week), having given it a great impetus 
throughout the country. 


New YOuK Cry. - 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the 
best of all cough cures. It allays inflamma. 
tion of the throat and speedily removes irr}. 
tating mucus from the bronchial passages, 

Mrs. L._P. Cutler, 47 North Washingtor 
sq., New York City, says: ‘“ When I wasg 
girl of 17 I had a cough, with profuse night 
sweats, and Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
me. I have recommended this preparation 
in scores of similar cases.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, . 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold all by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 








The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beat Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes 





EXTRACT OF MEAT! 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grecers and Druggists. = 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEaT CO., L’t’'d, Londog 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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VIRGINIAE RMS and MILLSSOLP 
ex Catalogu 
. R CHAFFIN 4D | Ricamond v 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1.310 BROADWAY, N. Y¥ 








Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 
Foreign or Domestic, 





SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 





TRY THEM, 


And you’ll say they are the Handiest Things 


you ever saw. 





Patented. 
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MANUFACTURERS, 82 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 







DURABLE 


—— 


GEM WIRE 
COAT AND HAT HOOKS. 


No Screws or Tools required in putting 
them up. 


For Sale bs! Hardware Dealers. | U 
One Dozen will be Mai.ed to any Address in ihe U. 
8. on Receipt of Price in Stamps or Silver. 


Van Wagoner & Williams Co., 











=, SHEET METAL 
SHINGLE 


vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-meta! and Copper, are 
known for roofing purposes ali over the world. These me 
ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing aree ster. 
applied, more 
“ where skilled labor is expensive,’ than when used in the 
~ ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 





Our roof covering 
not an experiment. The 
materials we use, 
plates, Steel-plates, Gal 


durable and ornamental, and cheaper ~ 


= plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 





Walter’s Patent Standard Mctallic Fiingies. 
Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


Busing cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
“when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same. 
price. 

References furnished in every city and town of impor- 
tance in the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata 
logue free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 
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OBTAIN MUCH INF 
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| BEEBE 
‘Hfmaces and Ranges, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 
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POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
nese, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
0 








E BROS., Proprietors. Canton, Mass. 


The Last is the Best. 





1a 1%4-5-6 Lewis and Clarke. under the direction of 
President Jefferson, explored the ("pper Missouri and 
Milk River Valleys. The recent treaties 
the opening of 17,000,000 ACK ES o the riches 


well-watered and jevorably situstes AC RICUL- 


public domain. Mild and shcrt winters; cattle and 
other stock graze the year rouud. Spring seeding in 
February and March. Early harvest and l»rge yield. 


THE 


The finest scenery on the contirent. Falls of the 
Missouri; Gate ofthe Mountains, Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and Boulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 
Fails, Helena, and Butte. 

Low rates. New Equipment. Luxurious Dining 
and Sleeping Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 
tion. 

Cc, &. WARREN, W.S. ALEXANDER 
Gen’t Passenger Agent. Gen’l Trafic Manager. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

TWO MILLION ACRES of choice lands in MINNE- 





Dishes z : = Ma 





a) e New Beeb? ivt-sir curnace, strictly first- | 


3, Gas Tight, Selt-cleaning—Powerful Heaters. 
js unsurpassed by any furnace made. Has every im- 
provement. Send fur price list. 
JANES & KIRTLAND, 
“/ 1246 Brondway. New Voark. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and hair falling’ 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 














TRAVEL. 





niles of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. !n construction it ranks as the 


fine having been selected). 
The passenger equipment is, without controversy, 

the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 
car tothe rear Pullman. These trains are 

with electric lamps and heated with steam 

tem the engive, thus giving the traveler the great- 
adegree of safety, coupled with the greatest com- 

Fruits ttand elegance of any iy ty train onerrth. The 
tect agents throuvhout the East are already sup- 

pit with tickets vi» this line. No extra charge for 
maze on these trains, 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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SLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
NG CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK Vi 














WN, SIO 5 
81. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
8 cities andtowns—traversing vast areas 
ofthe richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


te ng all competitors in splendor and luxury 
accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
0. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
eee (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
UFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Cars (serving delicious meals at modcrate 

ng ee, restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 

NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 

ENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 





ine U. &m Netraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
. and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs Superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
— Pat Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 
1 is nd f The popular tourist line to the scenicresorts 
cs hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
atertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
Tip y etn EAT AND DAIRY BELT” ot 
- Gal 2 — Southwestern Minnesota and East 
well gite Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
ties to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
met- Cimnati and other Southern points. 
e sier tnt Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
saper : apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
oe ST, JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
rhe Gen'l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, iLL. 
ge for 
poses SPECIMEN COPIES 
pane. A ' 
ny subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
- who weuld like to have a specimen copy 


of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
“Mmodated by sending us, on a postal 
“ttd,the name and address to which he 
Yould like the paper sent. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,00 | 


best built railroad in the United States.” Theheavi- | 
et steel has been used and curves avoided(a straight | 


SOTA for sale on easy terms by the St. Pau!, Minne- 
apolis, and Manitoba Railuay Co. 


dairy, stock, and general farminz; well watered with 





rovide for | 


TURAL and GRAZING LANDS of theentire | 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. | 


This is chiefly | 
| prairie and timber land of great fertility, adapted to | 


beautiful lakes and streams; convenient to schools, | 


| cburches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
| health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner St. Paul. Minn. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
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Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
| OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro -s. 
WINTER SANATORIUM, 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 





| therma!, salt, iron, s.iphur, pine baths; al! hydro- 
athic baths; electricity in ajl 


| inhalatious; Dr. Bergeou’s treatment ef respiratory 
diseases by gaseous enemata. Milk and eream from 
the celebrated Cranmocr farm. Upen tires. Sun 
| Parlor. Open from Oct. Ist to June Ist. with or with- 
out treatment. H. J. CATE, M.D, 





‘Hotel Brunswick, 

BOSTON, 

BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


One Month.......8 3 
| Three Months Z 
| Four Months 








sssss 


In CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each 


| _Postageto any Foreign Country in the Universal 
| Postai Union $1.56 per year additiona:. 
| | SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT 6€& RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
| SCRIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
| RATES. 
Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment ts made. 
Sample Copies Free upon Popitentien, 
G3 Make ali remittances payable to the order o, 
| INDEPENDENT. 
¢@ Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
| Money Order. Bank Check, Draft. Express, Express 
Money Orders. or Registered Letter. 
Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 
SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 


2 


f THE 


| 

| 

| 

| 

three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street 

are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 

| advertisements. 

| Address 

} 


| P.-0, Bex 3787, 


THE INDEPENDEN’, 
New York City. 





CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


| THE INDEPENDENT’S specta) Clubbing List will be 
| sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish 
' 





ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
| inconnection with THE INDEPENDEYT can save + 
| very handsome percentage of money by ord wing from 
| our Club-List. 


= 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines *o the column.) 
| aewe Advertisements. | Last Page& Business Notice 
time 75 


-| 1 tim 

| 4times (one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c 

/ 13 “ (three months#./13 “ (three “ 

| six “ 12 * ls 15 
welve “ (52 “ (twelve )....65¢ 


| % “ 
|e 

READING NOTICES........- ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, BACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... coe DOLLARS PER AGATB 
INE. 


} 
| 
| 


ReriGiIous NOTICES...... ..... FrrTy CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each file or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ’”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postmaid) to anv P.O to the Unite? 
States on the receipt of one dollar each. 











THE INDEPENDENT, 


FOR 1889. 


‘The most influential religious organ in the States.”—Spectator, London, Eng. 

‘The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, Eng. 

‘* A great religious journal.”—The Advertiser, Boston, Mass, 

‘**Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious magazine.”—The Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘* The strongest, largest, Lest, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltimore Methodist, Balti 
more, Md. 

‘* Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it bas- 
the good will of all Catholics.”—The Catholic Review. 

‘It has the properties, tho not the form of a magazine, and there are but few 
magazines whose average table of contents affords a richer intellectual feast.”— 
The American Hebrew, New York City. 

‘“The best religious paper in the world.”—CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D., late 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Our “ leading religious paper.”"—Francis L, Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 


| Princeton College. 





Among those who have engaged to contribute to THE INDEPENDENT during 


| the next twelve months are: 


| Inthegreat Pine Belt: Turkish, Roman, electro- 


its ferms; massage; | 
Jr. Evan’s treatment 0: catarrh and all respiratory | 
| diseases by inaxlation with condensed air: oxygen | 








* CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 

JOHN G, WHITTIER. 

Pror. J. P. MAHAFFY, of Dublin University, Ireland. 

Pror. F. T. PALGRAVE, of Oxford University, England. 
BisHop HENRY C. POTTEk, D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 
RICHARD 8S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bishop F. D. HUNTINGTON, DD., LL.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, of New York. 

Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH, of Toronto, Cenada. 

ANDREW LANG, of London, England. 

EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer in Cambridge University. England. 
Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
EDWIN P. GOODWIN, D.D., of Chicago. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINESON, of Cambridge, Mass. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, of Staten Island, N. Y. 

W. E. NORRIS, of Torquay, England. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 
MARGARET DELAND, of Boston, Mass. 

FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. 
MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, of Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, of Ilford, England. 

JAMES PAYN, editor of The Cornhill Magazine, London, England. 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, of New York City. 

HENRY C. LEA, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University. 

GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford, Conr. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, Member of the British Parliament, 

A. J. GORDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, of East Gioucester, Mass. 
BisHop WILLIAM C. DOANE, D.D., LL D., of Albany, N. Y. 
CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., President of Cornell University. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Roxbury, Mass. 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., of New York City. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University. 

Hon. DORMAN B. EATON, of New York City. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL D., of New York City. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York City. 
THE Countess VON KROCKOW, of Germany. 

GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., President of Robert College, Constantinople. 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamstown, Mass. 

JULIA SCHAYER, of Brussels, Belgium. 

AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, of Paris, France. 

WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., of New York City. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, of Newburyport, Mass. 
W.S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of New York City. 

E. L. GODKIN, editor of the New York Evening Post, 

Pror. H. H. BOYESEN, of Columbia College. 

F. W. ROBINSON, of London, England, etc., etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $150 for six months; “Trial Trip,” 
Address 


TIVE INDEPENDENT. 251 Broadway, New York City 


of one month for 30 cents. Sample copies free. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of parity: strength 


More ooquemics than the ordi- 
in competition with the 


aad wholesomeness. 
‘kinds, and cannot be sold 
muftitude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Bompany. 106 Wali st.. N. Y. 


LeBOSQUET ee 
BROS. = 


sit ER AM © APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residenees a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive PamplL let. 
I eBOSQU ET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 

Hodal by the Society of Arts for 
© Society o 

“Best P Pianos and eoveral meritorious 
amd useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


A. B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C.Wheat, A.B.C.Barley, A.B.C.Maize, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 

















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 
Made from the Finest Grains. 
A\merican All Impurities Removed. Pre- 
ee rae pares for the table in ten minutes. 
k for A. B. C. Brand only. 
Registered Trade Mark.) 
Breakfast | (Regt PATENTED. 
‘ : | For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, etc.. to Tug C CNY, 
M’ r’a Co.,83 Murray Street 
Cereals. (Incorporate 1875.7 
Low Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dea ing 





A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 


i OUR 
TRADE MARK 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM 
FINEST IN THE WORIO.” 





1S TO MAKE THEM THE 








xhibition, alse Grand Gold | 





Dodd's 80% Boston | * 


| 
| 
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| Watches, 
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Gidletmes Gifts. 


Fine porcelain and crystal for table use and home decoration in endless 


variety. 


Dinner Services, Entrée Sets, Game Sets, Fish Sets, Soup Sets, in 


Worcester, Limoges, Copeland, Doulton, Bell and other makes. Unique com- 
binations of sterling silver and fine china; oyster plates and forks; coffee 
cups and spoons, all varying; bonbon unpe in china or silver, with silver 
tongs; olive bowls with silver fork and spoon; sets of ice-cream dishes, twelve 
saucers and twelve semi-forks; almond bowls of Royal Worcester, with silver 
scoop; small china butter plates with individual butter knives; and many 


other new and attractive combinations. 


tings ; 


Ovington 


Fine cut-class in complete variety, and in many new and elegant cut 
including a large variety of the Mammoth Diamond. 


Brothers, 


| Fulton and Clark Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


145 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 









| KELLY’S DUPLEX &® GRINDING 
| BETTER BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON | EARTH” “ 


pero CORN and coB and all kinds of a 


2 
Bil tha er SURFACE Of th 
fat pit el Our new hand book fo: er Mill made. 





HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Diamonds and Watches 
A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


rv ny are 
PATENT. 
Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies 
around across the button-hole 


This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
New Yor 
Established 1821. _ 
MITCHELL, VANCE & ieee 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts.,, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Strong, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building. * 
| ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 
vw Open Fire-Places 


ease. No wear or tear. 
171 Broadw cor. Cortlandt St., 
SUCCESSOR TO 
Salesrooms: S36 and S38 Broadway; 
BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 








‘{Wef Jacksdw-&() 





| Union Square, N. Y. 


Many New Models for this Season. 


ONLY CONCERN HAVING THEIR own FOURDEY. 


EMERSON «= 


ENE BOSTON 
ie MAS 


“> PIANOS 
































it YOU WAN? < BOX soacitming aw a0 of 
get ivered to Express Co., N 
, at $2.50 to $3 for * 


aS Belshts at . 50 R $4 for 
zhts, sen 8! 
O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., New Yo A a ” 





eee |B. E.L SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
© Send for € 7atalogue. BOSTON 





Betablished 1780 














WAREROOM /4+ 6A TREMON 








CANTRELL'S 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
76 Pages. 30 Cents 
a. P. ROWELL < co. Spruce Street. N.V 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MI DDLETOWN 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, ano 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Byecente, Street Washers 


“Works FOUNDED IN 1832. 
est medal aw 





















h a | 
y the Universal Exhi- | 


bition at Paris, Fr 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 





» A 365.00 
, et Machine ! 


For $18.00. 


. -- Walnut Furniture Cov- 
Leaf, 5 Drawersand Full 







SOLID SILVER 


Exclusively, 





TRADE 





SILVERSMITHs, 





The above trade-mark, to be found 
on SOLID SILVER, is a Suarantes 
quality as absolute as the Hall Mark o 
England. 

Unique and appropriate WEDDINg 
GIFTS, in every variety of treatmey 
known to the silversmith’s art, 











————___ 
Ask Grqcers for our Patent Barley CRY: 

anew, unrivalléd Cereal Feod,tor Breakin 

& rt. ‘ there, write us for frees 

ples, ‘ DUR and SPECIAL Dis. 

BETIC are invaluable. 








Indispensable and _ economical. 


Mad 
are completely REVERSIBLE. rect ate aa! 








| Cheapest because best. 





o— Centennial Eahibition 


Correct styles, Per. 
ng Kilby St., Boston, 


fect fit. Address, stating 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR. ©O., 
Mass. Illustrated Catalovue free 


Tha BLASS STSSKING, | 















| 
CLEANFAS. | Darning 
Pci « bn 
| Dye. __! Retail 
Guaranteed 927 

not to way,? Wi 
| crock. léth St. 
oe wearing = Wes 
quality = ae 
surpassed. | ra! 107 State 
Send for 9 eae 
|__price-list.| __ TRADE-MARE 








SUPERIOR ROOFING. 


Plain and Corrugated, Iron and Steel, 
Send for Cata- 
logue. It will interest you. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING (0, 


161 Eagleston Ave. >» Cincinnati, Ohie. 
THE EK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public ba ricy <n and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLC 


83 Washingt Ger t, Bosto 
s . ~~ ae aiden L ee “New York, 
170 minte’ Street, Chicago, 














OVER 7, 000 MILES 
| Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
_ Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «« NORTHWES! 


The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Counc 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables aot 

full information, apply to any Ticket Age 

address the Gen’i Passenger Agent, Chi ieago, Dl. 

J.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, &.P. Gea’ Pass. Ast 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. 
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